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Paper Outlook for 
1924. Bullish 


HE paper markets generally have been dull and declining, more or 
[ie since last July.. However, a sharp break occurred this week, 

when some of the leading eastern and western mills, making Kraft 
wrapping, cut their prices sharply. In our judgment this will have a very 
clarifying effect, due to the fact that there was great uncertainty as to 
whether the leading mills in the industry would make any change in their 
prices until after the first of the year. 


Large volumes of business have been withheld. Consumers, for the 
past two months, have been ordering from hand to mouth. In the mean- 
time business has been piling up, and with a prediction of the biggest 
holiday business in the history of the U. S. lying ahead of us, and largely 
increased amounts of paper certain to be used, and with prices having 
now reached a cost basis at the mills—there is no question but that any 
turn in the volume of general business will produce a rising market. 


Stocks of paper in the hands of paper merchants have been consistently 
reduced, both because of the fear of drastic cuts and because of a desire 
to enter the first of the year with as little stock as possible. With all 
the paper merchants figuring the same way, and consumers also emptying 
their reservoirs, and the certainty of constantly increasing volume of 
business throughout the winter—it spells a certain big demand on the 
mills for large quantities of paper after the first of the year. 


Added to this is the fact that the entire north temperate zone has 
had a severe draught this year; and now with the streams in Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Northern New York, New England and Canada freezing up 
with the lowest water in years; and with the curtailment of between 
550 and 600 tons of newsprint production per day; and added to this the 
fact that because of the dull period experienced from July 1st to November 
lst and the reluctance of consumers in the United States to purchase 
Scandinavian and German Kraft pulp and paper in any quantities; and 
with the closing of the Baltic Sea November 15th, which makes sure 
that there will be no shipments of paper from that part of the world to 
America until the first of next May—all these conditions are saat 
factors toward the making of a big bull market in 1924. 
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On Wisconsin 


ITHIN the last ‘thirty days, an: event has oc- 

curred which might prove to be the means of 
blazing the trail for a march of progress toward the 
goal of a great national reforestation program. 


Through the efforts of the American Paper and 
Pulp Association in co-operation with the Wisconsin 
paper and pulp manufacturers, a permanent organi- 


zation has been formed in that state known as the. 


Wisconsin Forest Protective Association, whose 
primary purpose will be the consideration of forest 
protection. The movement has received the entire 
approval of the State officials, having to do with 
taxation, conservation and forestry, and much con- 
fidence is felt that a workable method will soon be 
formulated through the co-operation of the Associa- 
tion with the State legislators, whereby adequate 
means can be practically provided to protect the large 
areas of timberland in that State. 


Money must be provided with which to protect 
from fire, by the maintenance of an adequate patrol 
system, the forests that are now standing. Whether 
such funds can be raised and maintained by the 
manufacturers themselves, or should be paid by the 
State through a special tax levy on timberland 
owners, or by a general per capita taxation, will 
be a matter for consideration. 

One thing is certain at least—the burden of cost 
for timberland protection must be laid on the cord 
price to the ultimate consumer. The public must 
pay and the public is paying. Whether it will 
eventually pay less through an expenditure of money 
sufficient to protect the wood which is already stand- 
ing, and thereby insure a continued supply, or being 
confronted sooner or later by a timber exhaustion, 
so far as its economic use is concerned, is a question 
that requires little thought to determine. 

The point is that forest destruction is more costly 
than forest protection. A steady expenditure for 
an adequate patrol is more economical than a chance 
that no fire will occur. 


The owner of timberlands is now paying more 
through fire loss than it would cost to protect it, 
and the sooner this is realized the better and stronger 
will be the country’s future of a dependable and 
economical timber supply. 

The Wisconsin paper and pulp manufacturers are 
to be congratulated for this progressive step toward 
timber control, and in this we are reminded that they 
stand well in the front as a leading group in the 
pulp and paper industry of America. 

An additional thing which determines this is their 
interest in vocational education. A large mill in this 
state is successfully carrying on a well prescribed 
course of instruction including one on pulp and paper 
manufacture. The text books which are used for 
the latter are those which have been compiled by 
the Educational Committee of the American Paper 
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to their value as well as a demonstration of putting 


’ into work that for which mich labor and money has 


been expended. 

Our Wisconsin brothers take a leading part in the 
activities of the American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion, and in this connection let it not be overlooked 
that the first joint meeting of the working bodies 
of the Association—Superintendents, Tappi and Cost 
Aecountants—took place at Appleton. The success 
of the latter has proven beyond doubt that much 
good can be derived from the combined efforts of 
these bodies. 


Yes, we say, “On Wisconsin !” 





Thanksgiving Time 
ACH year, the last Thursday of November is 
set aside as a day of Thanksgiving, and every- 
one is supposed to refrain from all unnecessary 
labor, and devote the day to thinking of better things 
than we usually do most of the other days in the 
year. 

Thanksgiving Day is a wonderful institution; but 
why not make every day a day of thanksgiving? 
Some of us, at times, feel that we do not have much 
to give thanks for, and some of us seem to feel that 
we have no one to thank, but this is all wrong. We 
all have Life, and surely we should be grateful for 
this. Most of us have good health, and this is surely 
pleasant. We all have an abundance of the good 
things of this life, all that we need or can use. We 
have homes, families, friends, and one thousand 
other things for which we should be grateful. 


Let us, therefore, give thanks and be grateful on 
Thanksgiving Day, but let us also be grateful every 
other day of the year, grateful to the Ruler of the 
Universe, who provides us all with all for which we 
have need. 





The Paper Industries Exposition 


HE second annual Paper Industries Exposition 

will be held in the Grand Central Palace, New 
York City, at the same time of the big spring meet- 
ings of the American Paper & Pulp Association as 
was the case last April. 

The first Exposition was somewhat in the way 
of an experiment, but it proved to be a big success, 
and we are sure the next one will be of vastly more 
importance than was the first. 

This Exposition can be made a tremendous force 
in an educational way in this industry, and deserves 
the support of every paper and pulp manufacturer 
and every firm that wants to sell to these manu- 
facturers. 
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“Be Up To Date” 


Increase Your Production—Cut Drying Costs 








The FULTON Forced Vapor Circulating System 


Keeps All Water and Air Out of Dryers 





Your paper machine can reach its maximum pro- 
duction at the lowest cost only when equipped with 
the foremost system of removing the air and water 


from the dryers. 
We Stand Squarely Back of All Our Installation 
with an Iron Clad Guarantee 


Not necessary to stop production while installing 
The Fulton Circulating System since only three 
connections are necessary. 


Why not ask us what we can do 
for your machine—it costs nothing 


The Cost of Experimenting Is High 


FULTON ENGINEERING COMPANY 
) MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 
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Systematic Safety Work 


By H. M. GRASSELT 


every industry a safe place to work in is the 

humane mission of the Safety First Movement. 
Although much has been accomplished during the 
past few years and the number of accidents in indus- 
tries has decreased proportionately, much remains 
yet to be done, and eternal vigilance is necessary to 
mark progress. Effective industrial safety work and 
its perpetual application rest upon the true under- 
standing of its three principal fundamentals; viz., 
Safety Devices,- Methodical Inspection and Safety 
Education. 

Between theory and praxis in safety work there 
should exist no disparity. Yet a comparison of con- 
ditions in ‘many plants will evince a decided neglect 
of the practical end, though the theoretical part— 
that is, posters with appealing pictures and slogans, 
safety literature and committees—may be in evi- 
dence throughout the entire establishment. No act 
of legislature or law will accomplish more in indus- 
trial safety than the correlated efforts of manage- 
ment and employees. In safety work, like elsewhere 
in industrial life, results depend in a large measure 
upon team work and co-ordinated endeavor. Each 
plant will have its individual problems. Constructive 
thinking and methodical study of these problems is, 
therefore, indispensable to the perpetual application 
of the safety first idea. 


Safety Devices 


Safety devices, one of the three principal funda- 
mentals of safety work, are provided to remove all 
hazards and prevent accidents through the elimina- 
tion of actual contact with danger points. Buildings, 
elevators, stairways, machinery and equipment con- 
sequently require continual examination as to safe- 
guarding. To enumerate the individual factors and 
point out their respective hazards would require 
space beyond the scope of an article. Hence, just 
a few characteristic danger points and their elimina- 
tion will be mentioned in the following lines: 


Ts PROTECT life, limb and health and to make 


The plant should be kept free from rubbish at all 
times, floors swept frequently and scrutinzed for pro- 
truding nails. Many employees in paper mills go 
barefoot, and a rusty nail stepped upon may cause 
them serious trouble. 

Plants must be properly lighted and artificial light 
effectively distributed. Stairways and dangerous 
places and corners require special attention because 
of their increased accident hazards. Correct light 
distribution is not only a prominent factor in the 
prevention of accidents and preservation of the em- 
ployee’s eyesight, but it is also a stimulant to better 
and greater production. 

It is necessary to guard floor openings with rail- 
ings or provide them with safety covers with flush 
hinges. Many buildings have wall openings, which 
in hot days are used for ventilation and consequently 
require railings and doors. 

Fire escapes have to be kept unlocked and their 
accessibility must not be impaired by using passage- 
ways for storage purposes. 

Oiling runways and elevated platforms and run- 
ways must be provided with railings and toeboards 
and properly lighted at all times. Rails and treads 
of stairs should be easily seen at all times; if not, 
artificial light must be provided to produce that con- 
dition. Special care has to be taken to always keep 
the treads firmly secured and in good condition ; they 
should never be-slippery or dirty oy with protrud- 
ing screws and nails. 

Elevators contribute a goodly Kole to industrial 
accidents. Passenger traffic should be strictly for- 
bidden on elevators other than those built expressly 
for that purpose. Elevator shaftway entrances have 
to be enclosed at each landing and provided with 
gates or doors, which should always be. locked when 
not in use. Gates should be hinged, sliding or swing- 
ing and self-locking. An interlocking device, which 
will prevent the elevator car from being moved away 
from the landing before doors or gates are closed, is 
essential to safety. Furthermore, each landing 
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should be adequately illuminated and a mechanical 
working signal system should be required in either 
the elevator car itself or on the shaftway. 


Many accidents result from insufficient safeguard- 
ing of the various styles of saws used in paper mills. 
Circular saws, for instance, should be provided with 
a hood or guard which will cover the saw, permitting, 
of course, a view of the saw blade while it is in use. 
A splitter or viving knife must be back of the blade 
and the guard securely attached and difficult to re- 
move. The crankshaft of the jig saw must be en- 
closed and guarded, as well as the upper and lower 
wheels and all portions of the blade, except the part 
between sliding guide and table.. Swing saws have 
to be provided with a hood that will cover one-half or 
more of the saw disc and a chain or emergency stop, 
which will prevent the saw from swinging beyond 
the front edge of the table. 


Remarkably many accidents occur on calenders, 
ranging from a slight squeezing of finger tips to loss 
of hands and arms. In cleaning calender rolls when 
in operation, the fingers should never come in con- 
tact with them, but a sort of a brush on a stick 
should be used, by which the work may be done with 
perfect safety. Calender guards and feeding devices 
are to be arranged in such a way that the materials 
may be fed into the machine without permitting the 
fingers of the operators to be caught in the rolls. 
Embossing and graining machines are to be guarded 
similarly. 

Special protection and safeguards are required for 
cranks, connecting rods, cross heads, tail rods, gears, 
governor belts, contact points of belts and pulleys 
and exposed ends of machine shafts. Flywheels have 
to be enclosed, and keys and other projections in the 
rim are to be covered if they are not protected by a 
solid enclosure. 

Protection of eyes of workers performing opera- 
tions which endanger their safety is absolutely neces- 
sary. Goggles—if advisable, colored ones in order to 
remove the effect of glare—should be provided for 
those employees, and it should be insisted that they 
are worn during the performance of hazardous work. 


Rag cutters and thrashers, paper machines, cutters 
and other equipment require standard safeguarding 
to prevent accidents and to render the work safe. 
Paper machine, slitters, for instance, should be 
guarded so as to make it impossible for the fingers to 
come in contact with the cutting edges during the 
operating of the machine. 

Safety work embraces also protection of health and 
personal cleanliness. Sanitation, washing and toilet 
facilities should consequently receive constant atten- 
tion, and improprieties must be remedied immedi- 
ately. Fresh air, plenty of light, a.clean plant with 
frequently whitewashed walls and clean windows are 
essential factors in the employees’ well-being and 
welfare and conductive to good cheer and content- 
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ment. A loyal force and quality and quantity pro- 
duction are the logical results and well-paying re- 
turns for efforts made in that direction. 


Methodical Inspection 

To always keep safety devices and safety work up- 
to-date and effective necessitates weekly inspection 
by a specially appointed inspector and monthly in- 
spection by a safety committee.* Needless to say, the 
inspector has to be a person thoroughly acquainted 
with the requirements of safety work. The safety 
committee should consist of one man from each de- 
partment and meet monthly. Inspections and recom- 
mendations by that body of employees should be 
made independently of those made by the regular 
inspector. 

Inspectors should fill out an inspection blank, such 
as furnished by the various insurance companies. 
The following “Safety Inspection Report” for use in 
industrial plants** is being used in many paper mills 
and has proved adequate and serviceable: 

The form has space for the insertion of the date 
of inspection and date of last inspection, location of 
the plant and names of inspectors or committee. It 
covers the inspection of 

A—Fire Hazard: (a) Are all fire fighting appli- 
ances, including tanks, fire escapes, etc., ready for 
immediate use? (b) Is plant kept free from excess 
inflammable waste and rubbish? 

B—Floors, Floor Openings, Wall and Hoistway 
Openings. Note the condition of floors; see that floor 
surface is free from protruding nails, splinters, holes, 
slipperiness, unevenness and loose boards, and that 
all openings are properly guarded. 

C—Stairs: State condition of support and treads. 
Note if light is sufficient, if treads are badly worn, 
etc. 

D—Elevated Runways and Platforms. 
good condition, clear of obstructions, etc. 

E—Boilers, Pressure Apparatus, Steam, Gas and 
Oil Engines. Note conditions of valves, piping, etc. 

F—Electrical Equipment. Note condition of 
switchboard, transformers, wiring, etc., and see that 
they are properly isolated. 

G—Power Traveling (Bridge) Cranes. Note con- 
dition of footwalk, railing, ladders and safety ap- 
pliances. 

H—Elevators and Other Hoisting Equipment. 
Note condition of signal system, cables, safety de- 
vices, gates, car and shaftway protection, car and 
landing lighting. 

I—Transmission Equipment. Are oiling platforms, 


* See “Effective Safety Work,” Tue Parser INpustTRy, 


January, 1922. 
** The writer his indebtedness to the Aetna 


acknowledges 
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ladders, belts, etc., in accordance with industrial 
safety standards? ; 

J—Machine Hazard: (a) State what guards are 
found not in use and where guards should be pro- 
vided. This should include all gears, pulleys, shaft- 
ing, etc. (b) Note conditions of hoods and safety 
flanges. (c) Are there any points of operation on 
these machines where the hazard could be elim- 
inated? 

K—General Conditions: (a) Is the first aid equip- 
ment kept in proper place? (b) Is there proper light 
throughout the plant? (c) Are goggles, respirators 
and congress type shoes required? (d) Is material 
piled or stored in safe manner, etc.? 

L—(1) Number of new recommendations. (2) 
Number of new recommendations submitted to date. 
(3) Number of recommendations carried out. (4) 
Number of incompleted recommendations outstand- 
ing. 

M—Nature of accidents since last inspection and 
steps taken to prevent recurrence. 

N—For use of General or Workmen’s Committee 
Only. Suggested Improvements: (1) Plant layout 
with reference to routine of work ; spacing and guard- 
ing of machinery. (2) Also note observance of safety 
measures and use of safety appliances. 

This somewhat modified and abbreviated form has, 
of course, sufficient space between the individual 
captions for the entry of inspection results and 
recommendations. About three inches of the right- 
hand margin of the sheet is reserved for the general 
or workmen’s committee use exclusively. The com- 
pleted report is to be kept on file at the plant. 


Safety Education 


Safety devices and inspections will lose very much 
of their effectiveness if the third principal fanda- 
mental of the safety movement, Safety Education, 
is not given appropriate thought and attention. 
Safety education means to spread the Safety First 
Idea throughout the plant and make each employee 
an ardent follower and believer. Men must be made 
to understand that prevention of accidents is better 
than compensation. 

Many accidents are attributable to carelessness 
and the “take-a-chance” attitude. The careless em- 
ployee is bound to get injured, regardless of the fact 
that he is protected by every possible safeguard. The 
man with the safety first idea is more careful and will 
refrain from taking chances. He is the man who 
adds so much to the morale and discipline in the mill 
and maintains high production and standard effi- 
ciency. 

Management, superintendents and foremen are 
those responsible for safety education. Bulletins and 
committees alone will not accomplish gratifying re- 
sults if individual instructions and personal touch 
with employees are missing. 
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However, first of all the men who are responsible 
for safety in the plant themselves must understand 
the fundamentals of safety and believe in the work. 
Especially superintendents and foremen, who are in 
constant contact with employees, must see to it that 
all safety devices are installed and kept where they 
belong. They are responsible for the execution of 
recommendations made by the inspectors and com- 
mittee. 

A new man must be instructed as to the hazard of 
his job, and dangerous places should be pointed out 
to him. A timely word of advice may prevent an 
accident, and a helpful word from the foreman and 
new associates may turn the new man into a loyal, 
efficient employee and friend. At any rate, it will 
make him feel “at home” and that he is regarded as 
more than a mere small cog in the wheel. 

Injuries must be taken care of at once, even if it is 
only a slight scratch, which may look too small to 
bother about, but frequently will become infected and 
serious trouble may arise. 

The management should prominently display bul- 
letins and safety posters in the plant, distribute 
safety literature and hold departmental meetings 
regularly. Employees appreciate efforts to make 
their work safer, and will in turn be more careful 
and attach greater importance to the safety idea. 
They will follow the safety rules and keep up the 
work as long as their superiors show that they them- 
selves are interested in these matters. 

Most industrial accidents are preventable and 
ninety per cent of the remainder can be eliminated 
if men are educated in safety work and the work is 
kept up. 


No Substitute for Business Ability 


OME men have looked upon the various develop- 

ments of scientific management as substitutes 

for old fashioned business ability, shrewdness and. 

the trading instinct. They constitute a large part of 

those who claim that scientific management is a 
failure. ; 

Thirty years or so ago, no one expected to succeed 
in business unless he was a good trader. Then along 
came the developments of cost accounting, produc- 
tion planning, time study and wage incentives. Ex- 
ecutives began to use reports and charts. .Some 
grasped at these new methods with an almost child- 
ish belief that they would solve all business troubles, 
and that systems would take the place of judgment, 
and make every man equally successful in business. 
Of course it couldn’t be done. The man of natural 
business capacity who adopted the new methods, in- 
creased his lead. But he used systems as helps. A 
cost system will show the way to greater profits, a 
production planning system will reduce costs; but 
they will only do these things when they are used 
by an otherwise capable man.—W. R. Bassett. 
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Management 


Efficient Combustion Practice—Cutting Down Losses 
Through Draft Control 


By ROBERT JUNE, M. E. 


‘ 





This is the third in a new series of articles by 
Robert June, the well known authority on Power 
Plant Management. The articles are written from 
the point of view of managing executive and deal with 
the dollars and cents end of Power Plant Operation 
and Maintenance. Succeeding articles deal with such 
live topics as Safe and Efficient Boiler Operation, 
Stoker Operation and Maintenance, What Manage- 
ment Should Know About Coal and Ash Handling 
Equipment, Steam Piping, Efficient Turbine Opera- 
tion, etc. The series is timely and should prove of 
value to our readers. 





are few factors more important than draft reg- 

ulation. Without draft there would be no com- 
bustion. With too little draft huge operaing losses 
occur. With too much draft the losses are equally 
large. 


Draft Required for Different Fuels 


For each individual furnace there is a variable 
draft loss, which is affected by a number of factors. 
The‘air necessary for combustion must pass through 
the grate and through the fuel bed. With large 
openings and short passages such as occur when 
large uniform lumps of coal are-thinly spread on a 
grate, the draft loss is extremely small. With fine 
coal, or coal of variable sizes which packs well, and 
with deep fuel beds the resistance to the passage of 
the air is very much greater. Should we attempt ‘to 
supply the same amount of draft for both fuel beds, 
we would have with the thin fuel bed and the large 
lumps a condition where the coal would be rapidly 
burned on certain sections of the grate, leaving the 
fire thin at these points and as a matter of fact un- 
covering the grates, so that there would be very 
large losses due to the excessive amounts of air. 
With the thick fuel bed offering considerable re- 
sistance to the passage of the draft, due both to its 
thickness and more compact nature, we should have 
incomplete combustion, with low CO,, high CO and 
large volumes of dense smoke pouring from the 
stack. 

Thus we find that for every kind and grade of 
coal, for every furnace, and for different rates of 
combustion in the same furnaces, there is a certain 
draft from which most economical and satisfactory 
2esults are secured. Figure 1 gives a good general 
idea of the draft required to burn a number of the 
most commonly used steam coals at various rates of 
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combustion. These are not absolute figures but 
simply indicate common experience. It will be seen 
that with the free burning bituminous coals a com- 
parative light draft is most economical. The amount 
of draft required increases as the fixed carbon in- 
creases and the volatile decreases. The highest 
drafts are thus commonly required for small sizes 
of anthracite. It should be understood of course that 
not only the composition of the coal but the per- 
centage of ash has a bearing on the draft required. 

To sum up: there is one best draft for each boiler 
with a given fuel and a given rate of combustion. 
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DRAFT REQUIRED AT DIFFERENT COMBUSTION 
RATES FOR VARIOUS KINDS OF COAL 


Figure 1 


This best draft can be readily determined by experi- 
ment. 


Draft Gauges Essential 


If you are going to operate at a draft best suited 
to your fuel and your rate of combustion, you must 
know when you have secured that draft and whether 
you are maintaining it. ‘This means that the use of 
a draft gauge is essential. 

Let us suppose that your boilers are equipped with 
draft gauges. Unless the firemen are making use of 
the information furnished them, you will be sur- 
prised at the variety of drafts which you have in 
your plantas you go from boiler to boiler. The 
trouble is this, the firemen know that draft is a good 
thing and their inclination is to make good use of 
it. 

It is a universal custom in designing power 
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plants to provide for an excess.of draft. Then to 
throttle this down dampers are furnished. Now 
the great trouble is if the firemen either leave the 
damper wide open, or else open entirely too wide for 
the purpose in hand. This is on the assumption that 
you do not have automatic damper control, of which 
more later. The point here is that the draft gauge 
tells the story and the damper controls it. 

Suppose you have a hand-fired plant, and the fire- 
men do not adjust the dampers to the load. What 
then is their procedure? The answer is that they 
use the ash pit door for this purpose, and that this 
is a most expensive procedure. Close the ash pit 
doors and you will note that the vacuum on. your 
draft gauge is greatly increased. The result of this 
is to speed up the inflow of air at all of the cracks, 
crevices and holes in the boiler setting. Flue gas 
temperature is reduced and steam production is 
checked but the process is a wasteful one. The an- 
swer is—if nothing better can be done at least see to 
it that manual damper control from the front of 
the boiler, so arranged that the fireman can get at it 
as easily as he does the ash pit doors, is provided. 
Then compel the fireman to use,the dampers in pref- 
erence to the ash pit doors. 

Now getting back to the draft gauge. You are 
buying this for the fireman, and he is the man to 
keep in mind. If the gauge tells him what he wants 
to know and in a way which he can understand and 
at the moment when he needs the information he 
will use it—not otherwise. Here are the points -to 
keep in mind. 

1, Provide a draft gauge for each boiler furnace. 

2. Locate gauges at the most corivenient and ac- 
cessible point. Put them at the front of the boiler 
at a convenient height so that the fireman does not 
have to step out of his way a foot to read them. 

3. See that the scales are large and easily read. 
If necessary provide an electric light for the gauge. 
An unlighted gauge is not much good in a dark 
boiler room. 

Figure 2 shows a typical draft gauge with a range 
of 74 hundredths of an inch of water. 


Automatic Control 


Automatic control as applied to forced draft in- 
volves the consideration of three factors; the pro- 
vision of air supply introduced beneath the fuel bed, 
the feeding of the fuel, and the draft over the fire. 
To govern these factors so that they may be utilized 
to the best advantage we must control the apparatus 
which supplies the forced draft under the fire, we 
must control the rate at which the stoker feeds the 
fuel, and we must control the damper or it may be 
the induced draft fan in the boiler breeching, which 
controls draft over the fire. . 

Now, first and last a good many different types of 
equipment have been developed for the purpose of 
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securing automatic control. Speaking.in a general: 
sense this equipment as a class has given effective 
service and has effected worthwhile economies which 
have made it a good investment in the plants. where 
it has been installed. Specifically, however, com- 
bustion control equipment has not always been de- 
signed and is not today always designed, on lines 
which will effect the greatest economies. 

A straight line is the shortest distance between 
two points. This being the case if you want to 
maintain an even steam pressure the most effective 
means of accomplishing this result is to have the 
steam pressure directly control the forced draft fan. 

















Y 


Fig. 2—Draft Gauge 


This is the direct straight line and it is a better ar- 
rangement than to have the steam pressure control 
the damper and then let the draft over the fire in turn 
control the forced draft fan. In following out this 
principle of reasoning we arrive at once at the prop- 
osition that two or more sources of control may per- 
haps be better than one. Here we run counter to 
some exponents of a single source of control. Let 
us examine the situation as impartially as possible. 


Control of Forced Draft 


Our forced draft fan is operated by an engine or 
motor, so that we can govern it through the medium 
of regulation on the steam lines to the engine, or in 
the electric circuit of the motor. We have the choice 
also of letting the governing factor be the amount of 
fuel supplied, the draft over the fire, or the steam 
pressure. Now, if you want to raise steam pressure 
in a hurry, the one reliable and immediate method is 
to increase the draft. Setting about the matter in 
any other way simply complicates the situation and 
increases the length of time it takes to produce the 
desired results. Falling steam pressure is instantly 
compensated for by an increased draft. 


Granted that this form of control is adopted, you 
have to decide on some modification of it when more 
than one boiler takes air from a fan. The modifica- 
tion sometimes used is that of arranging to govern 
the butter-fly gates and the air ducts leading to indi- 
vidual boilers. by the rate of combustion in each 
boiler. This does not. work well.in practice, since the 
greater the amount of combustion in an individual 
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boiler, the greater the air supply and therefore still 
greater increase in combustion. In other words, a 
condition is created whereby one boiler tends to pull 
the load away from another. 


Therefore the proper way to handle the butter-fly 
gates is to determine best average point at which 
equable distribution of the load can be obtained and 
then to set the butter-fly gates permanently in this 
position. This method eliminates see-sawing, as each 
boiler will take its share of the plant load at all times 
without any tendency towards “hunting.” 


Control of Draft Over the Fire 


The amount of draft over the fire is directly in- 
fluenced by the damper. Here again the shortest 
distance between two points is to have the draft con- 
trol the damper. The point simply is this: For each 
given rate of combustion there is a certain draft over 
the fire which assures the highest economy. An even 
draft can be maintained most readily by shifting the 
position of the damper. To let the steam pressure 
govern the damper is to go considerably out of our 
way and to have a less satisfactory result than if we 
regulate the draft over the fire by means of the 
damper. To make this still clearer, suppose we open 
the damper by a change in steam pressure. We then 
find that the damper must be open an appreciable 
length of time before the forced draft fan has in- 
creased the amount of gases to a volume correspond- 
ing to the opening. In the meantime the economy 
of combustion has been adversely affected. We need 
to separate very clearly in our mind these two propo- 
sitions. 

Proposition 1, The maintenance of steady, even 
steam pressure is of value only in its relation to load 
conditions. .Governing the forced draft fan from the 
steam pressure is the most direct method of main- 
taining uniform load requirements. While highly de- 
sirable and frequently absolutely necessary, it is not 
primarily a means of effecting economies. The sav- 
ing may range from 2 to 5 per cent of fuel. 

Proposition 2. Damper regulation controlled by 
draft over the fire is one outstanding means of effect- 
ing marked economies in combustion. Here the sav- 
ings in fuel may range from 5 to 15 per cent. 

Damper regulation from the draft over the fire is 
therefore recommended for all plants. Where there 
are a number of boilers in a plant, direct control of 
each damper from the draft over the fire in the boiler 
to which it is attached is a very much better proposi- 
tion than to attempt to move all dampers simul- 
taneously without regard to the conditions obtaining 
in the individual boiler. 

Control of Feed of Fuel 
With mechanical stokers the feed of fuel to the 


furnace may be arranged to give constant steam 
pressure, constant draft over the fire, or it may be 
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made to increase or decrease with the load on the 
boilers. The latter method is, of course, theoretically 
the best. If you could vary the amount of coal just 
as the load varied you would have an ideal condi- 
tion. Unfortunately, combustion equipment manu- 
facturers have not yet as a class been able to solve 
the problem of devising a simple, efficient and de- 
pendable control of fuel feed from the steam flow. 
The problem is being attacked, however, and it seems 
reasonable to suppose that it will eventually be 
solved. When it is, it will be possible to have abso- 
lutely direct control of each factor in our combus- 
tion trio; that is, we will control the air supply from 
the steam pressure, the damper from the draft over 
the fire, and the fuel feed from the steam flow. 

For the present we must content ourselves with 
indirect control of the fuel feed. Here we have our 
choice of controlling the fuel feed from the draft over 
the fire or from the steam pressure. Utilizing the 
draft over the fire for this purpose is not a satisfac- 
tory arrangement for a number of reasons. One of 
them is that the control must be extremely sensitive, 
as we have a variable ranging from 0.05 to 0.15 
inches of water to control a stoker, which determines 
the output of the boiler. 

This brings us back, then, to the control of fuel 
feed from the steam pressure, or if preferred from 
the foreed draft fan. Either arrangement is satis- 
factory and possesses the advantage that increases 
or decreases in the supply of coal directly correspond- 
ing with increases or decreases in the air supply. 
Stoker control systems designed along these lines are 
rendering satisfactory service in literally thousands 
of plants. There is no reason why they should not 
be unhesitatingly adopted by any power plant 
operator. 


How Regulation Apparatus Should Be Built 


Here are points to remember in purchasing boiler- 
room apparatus, particularly controlling devices: 

1. The apparatus should be as simple and ele- 
mentary as possible, telling the boiler-room crews 
exactly what they need to know and no more. All 
readings should be direct, so that calculations are 
unnecessary. Simple design is of utmost import- 
ance, as boiler-room men are not usually finished 
mechanics, 

2. Strength is just as desirable as simplicity. 
Boiler-room apparatus is subject to a good many 
hazards, and unless it can successfully withstand 
bumps and knocks it is of little value. Moreover, the 
apparatus must be able to operate accurately when 
covered with dust and grease. 

3, The apparatus should be so designed that it can 
be installed by the operating engineer in charge of 
the plant without having to go to the expense of an 
erecting engineer from the manufacturer’s factory. 
Erecting engineers are highly desirable on larger 
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equipment such as soot blowers and stokers, but their 
expense is almost prohibitive with boiler-room in- 
struments and control devices. 

4. Directions for cleaning and repairing the ap- 
paratus should be so clear that the operating en- 
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gineer can understand them readily and can make the 
necessary repairs when required. 

5. Control apparatus should be sensitive enough 
to maintain desired combustion conditions without 
hunting, racing, see-sawing or lag. 


to the Study 


of Paper Drying 


R. ISNARD - 
Translated from Le Papier xxvi, 217-224, 1923, by A. Papineau-Couture 


in most branches of its activities, it presents 

itself under forms as numerous as they are 
varied, there are few where it is more clear cut and 
more bitter than in paper making, and especially in 
board making. 

It is true that the paper maker occasionally has 
a chance to cut down his costs by judicious buying 
of his raw materials, at times by means of excep- 
tional chances and especially by paying only for 
value received as shown by analysis. He may also 
have occasionally, but much more seldom, a chance 
to sell his product at a better price than he had an- 
ticipated. But he should above all and at all times 
endeavor to increase his profits by reducing his man- 
ufacturing costs. In this respect he has free play, 
and he can try to improve his manufacturing 
processes, reduce labor costs, cut down fuel con- 
sumption, etc. 

In this article we shall confine our attention to 
this latter point, and more particularly to economies 
which can be effected in drying. 


1—Losses at the Dryers 


The calorific efficiency of a battery of dryers is the 
ratio of the amount of heat theoretically required to 
dry a given quantity of paper to the amount of heat 
which passes through the dryers (in the form of 
latent heat) while this quantity of paper is being 
dried. Is this efficiency satisfactory in most of our 
machine rooms? Though in most cases it is abso- 
lutely unknown, or even not thought of, in spite of 
its very great importance, it can be truthfully said 
that in nearly every case it is very poor. 


Example—Consider a machine turning out 18 tons 
of board per 24 hours and equipped with 24 dryers 
each 1.30 meters in diameter and 1.85 meters long. 
We will assume that two-thirds of the circumference 
of the dryers is in contact with the paper, the re- 
maining third and the ends being bare. 

We must first determine the amount of heat re- 
quired to dry 1 kilo of board. The sheet enters 
the dryers with about 60 per cent of water, so that 
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1.5 kilos of water must be evaporated for every kilo 
of board produced. The sheet is raised from 15°C. 
to an average temperature of 60°C., so that we re- 
quire 1.5 x 45 = 67.5 calories to heat the water and 
1.5 « 565 = 852.5 calories to evaporate it, making 
a total of 67.5 + 852.5—920 calories. Assuming 
that the specific heat of the board is 0.4, the heating 
of the board requires only 0.4 «x 45 = 18 calories, 

Hence, theoretically 938 calories are required to 
dry 1 kilo of board. 

Assuming that an evaporation of 7 to 8 kilos can 
be obtained with a good grade of coal, and taking 
a yield of 600 calories per kilo of steam to allow for 
losses from the boiler to the dryers, the latter 


938 . 
should take ——-= 1.56 kilos of steam, equivalent 
600 


to 200 grams of coal per kilo of board. 

Results obtained in practice are generally very 
far from this, Is the heat supplied over and above 
this amount a net loss? Just about, for if it has 
“worked” in the machine room, as we shall see 
further on, most of it none the less goes out through 
the monitors. Part of the heat is used to warm up 
the felts which are periodically cooled; part is ab- 
sorbed by the condensate; while the major portion is 
lost through radiation and convection. We shall 
examine these losses in turn. 


Losses from the Felt 


When the felt presses the web against the dryer, 
the latter transmits by conduction an amount of heat 
which can be approximately calculated. If T and t 
are the temperatures of the two sides of the sheet, 
S the area of the dryers in contact with the paper, 
P the output per hour of the machine, and e the 
thickness of the sheet, the heat per kilo of board, in 
calories, transmitted through the sheet is 

T—t 
Q=kKS 
Pe 
in which K is the conductivity coefficient of the wet 
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sheet, which has never been determined to our 
knowledge. 

Referring again to the machine mentioned above, 
which turns out per hour 750 kilos of board 1 mm. 
thick, we see that the area of contact of the dryers is 

S’ = %n X 1.30 X 24—120.48 square meters 

The difference in temperature between the two 
sides of the sheet, T—t, is about 35°C.; so that sub- 
stituting in the above formula we get: 


35 





Q=K x 120.48 = §,622K 


0.001 « 750 


Now, even if we take for K the value found for dry 
paper, namely, 0.035, we see that Q = 5,622 « 0.035 
== 197 calories. Comparing this value of 0.035 with 
the corresponding value for water, which is 0.5, it is 
readily seen that Q increases very considerably and 
rapidly from the winder to the wet end of the dryers. 

Now, this heat is not, strictly speaking, com- 
pletely lost; for as soon as the felt leaves the last 
dryer it cools down by giving up some of its heat 
to the surrounding atmosphere, and we have a par- 
ticular case of the more general losses by convection 
and radiation, to which we shall now turn our at- 
tention. 

But on the other hand felts are the cause of an- 
other loss of heat which we shall consider a little 
further on. 


Losses from Radiation and Convection 


According to the formulas of DuLong and Petit 
and of Péclet, the amount of heat transferred by 
radiation by a surface of area S in Z hours when the 
body is at T° and the surrounding medium at t° is 
given by R= 1258 Z (1.0077" — 1.0077')r 

The uncovered portion of the dryers has an area 
S” = Ver X 1.30 « 1.85 + 22 X 0.65? x 24 = 123.84 
square meters. : 

Taking the temperatures of the dryers, felt, and 
atmosphere as 120°, 60° and 15°C., respectively, and 
substituting in the above formula, we find that the 
loss for the free surface is 

R” = 125 x 123.84 x 24(1.0077'*° — 1.0077") 3.3 
= 1,752,500 cal., and. for the area of contact it is 

R’ = 125 « 120.48 « 24(1.0077° — 1.0077**) 3.6 
== 650,500 calories (3.6 is the generally accepted 
value of r for wool) ; so that the total loss is 1,752,500 
+ 650,500 — 2,403,000 calories, and the loss per kilo 
of board is 2,403,000/18,000 — 133 calories. 

The convection losses are even greater, but it is 
practically impossible to determine them with any 
degree of accuracy because the formulae of DuLong 
and Petit and of Péclet 


C= 0.552 Sf Z (T —t)*** 


are applicable only provided the fluid under consider- 
ation is at a constant temperature t. Such is not the 
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case in this instance, for not only are the upper dry- 
ers at a higher temperature than the lower ones, but 
also the arrangement of the dryers affects the value 
of t. It should also be noted that the temperature 
of the atmosphere varies on account of the radiation 
from the dryers, being 60° to 70° in the immediate 
neighborhood and falling to 30° to 35°C. at a distance 
of only 20 centimeters. ; 

‘Proof’ of ‘this -itregularity can be found in look- 
ing at the vapors rising from the machine, which 
seem to be formed at a certain distance from the 
sheet. 

Moreover, the coefficient f in the above formula 
is known only in the case of natural convection, that 
is, when the displacement of air is due entirely to 
the heat from the hot body. In this respect, again, 
we have nothing definite or accurate to go by; for if, 
on the one hand, the web, felts, dryers and frame 
interfere with the upwards circulation of the air, 
and thus tends to decrease the losses by convection, 
on the other hand exterior causes such as sudden in- 
rushes of air through open doors or windows, 
draughts, etc., increase the losses, and it is prac- 
tically impossible to ascertain their exact value. 

We can, however, get some idea of the losses. 


Suppose we have a bare horizontal dryer 1.30 
meters in diameter and 1.85 meters long at 
120° C. in a still atmosphere at 15°C. The 
total area will be 10.18 square meters. Accord- 
ing to Péclet, in this case f 2.117, and the convec- 
tion loss for 24 hours would be: C = 0.552 x 2.117 
< 10.18 « 24(120 — 15)**** — 89,000 cal., approxi- 
mately. Suppose the whole battery of dryers was 
placed under the same conditions: then the logs per 
hour would also be 89,000 calories and the loss per 
kilo of board produced would be 89,000/750 — about 
120 calories. 


This loss would not be exorbitant by any means; 
but various outside causes come into play and modify 
it to such an extent that it becomes extremely dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to determine it, even 
theoretically. For instance, the coefficient of heat 
transmission f increases proportionately to the 
square root of the volume of air passing through in 
unit time. In the example which we have chosen if 
the board enters the dryers at 45 per cent dryness, 
the amount of water to be evaporated per hour will 
be (750 « 55) /45— 916.6 kilos. The quantity of 
dry air necessary to remove this amount of water 
is essentially variable, for the “solubility of water 
in air” increases very rapidly with the temperature 
of the latter. Each kilo of water requires 


at 20°—71.500 kilos of air 
at 50°—11.600 kilos of air 
at 80°— 1.800 kilos of air 


In other words, the amount of dry air required to 
remove the 916.6 kilos of water will increase as its 
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temperature decreases. This will increase C in two 
ways: . . 

(1) by increasing f 

(2) by increasing T —t 


Losses by Condensation 

We finally come to another very important loss of 
heat, namely, condensation in the felts. 

All the vapor liberated from the web as it travels 
over the dryers must necessarily pass through the 
felt, which, from its very nature, is more or less 
permeable to steam. Woolen felts possess a medium 
permeability, while that of cotton felts is very low 
owing to their closer texture. 

As it passes from one dryer to the next, and espe- 
cially from the last to the first, the felt gives up 
part of its heat to the surrounding atmosphere which 
is at a lower temperature. In coming in contact with 
the first dryer it must therefore regain the heat lost. 
Also, on leaving the last dryer the felt is absolutely 
saturated with steam, which condenses when the 
felt cools and a considerable amount of heat is re- 
quired to re-evaporate it. ; 

We have tried to ascertain the order of magnitude 
of this condensation by saturating a machine felt by 
running it without a felt dryer on a battery of four 
small dryers 0.80 meter in diameter. The tempera- 
ture of the felt as it-left the last dryer was 70°C. A 
portion of the felt was then very rapidly cut off and 
placed in a cold atmosphere to condense practically 
all of the vapor in the felt. The felt was then dried, 
and the following observations were made: 


Area of the felt 0.334 square meter 
Wet weight 1.030 kilos 
0.650 kilo 


Weight of water 0.380 kilo 


that is, the felt contained 37 per cent of water. The 
enormous quantities of water thus carried by the felt 
are readily seen. It should be noted, however, that 
this felt was pretty well worn out, as shown by the 
fact that it weighed only 1.950 kilos per square 
meter, so that we shall base our further calculation 
on the weight of water per square meter, which is 
(0.380 « 1,000) /0.334—140 grams, instead of on 
the percentage weight. In the case of our machine, 
if the board weighs 500 grams per square meter, it 
will weigh 500 x 1.85 grams per running meter, 
while the fek on reaching the first dryer contains 
1,140 x 1.85—2,110 grams per running meter, or 
‘an average for the whole length of the felt of 1,055 
grams of water, of which we shall consider that 500 
grams are actually condensed. Calculating this per 
kilo of board we get (500 « 1,000) /925 = grams of 
water, which require about 320 calories to evaporate. 

Of course we admit that the felt dryer will help 
to prevent condensation by eliminating some of the 
water vapor, and will prevent excessive cooling of the 
felt, and the felt still contains some water vapor 
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when it reaches the first dryer; but nevertheless the 
principle stands. Either the felt is dried thoroughly 
and requires all the heat which we have calculated, 
or else it keeps part of its water (which is generally 
the case) and its permeability to steam is consider- 
ably decreased. 

And moreover, too much faith should not be 
pinned in felt dryers. They are installed for a very 
good purpose; but when the machine is speeded up 
their efficiency is very doubtful. Taking our same 
machine it is not difficult to calculate that a produc- 
tion of 750 kilos per hour of board weighing 500 
grams per square meter requires a speed of 13.50 
meters a minute. In passing over a felt dryer 1 
meter in diameter (since it is customary to make felt 
dryers smaller than the regular dryers) in contact 
with two-thirds of the surface, the felt remains in 
contact with the metal about 9 seconds, just long 
enough to warm the surface of the felt; whereas 
13.50 « 0.500 = 6.750 kilos of water should be eyap- 
orated per minute. Evidently this would require 
more than a small dryer! 


Losses at the Steam Traps 

These are unfortunately often accepted as “in- 
evitable.” Under pretext that the trap does not 
work fast enough the needle is very frequently dis- 
placed from its normal position, and in order to 
make sure that all the condensate is being removed 
a small jet of steam is allowed to issue continually. 
Naturally this steam is lost, as is also a considerable 
amount of heat carried away by the water which ‘is 
at a temperature very near the boiling point. 


Conclusion ' 

From what precedes it is evident that the latent 
heat of the steam is not all used in drying the paper. 
The sources of loss are numerous and a close study of 
their various effects is extremely complicated and 
difficult. Some of them compensate each other; 
others act in the same direction; but the net result 
is always on the debit side of the balance sheet. 

It should be noted, however, that if certain of the 
losses, such as the loss of steam at the traps, are 
irremediable, others, and fortunately they are the 
most important, have a direct bearing on the pro- 
duction, for directly or indirectly they cause the 
surrounding air to be heated and facilitate the re- 
moval of the water vapor. 


2—Methods of Prevention 

This brings us to the other side of the question, 
namely, how can this state of affairs be prevented, 
or at least improved? 

It has been suggested that the dryer felts be elim- 
inated and that the drying cylinders be replaced by 
flat heated plates thoroughly insulated on one face; 
but. then, how will the paper be made to lie flat if it 
is not pressed tightly against the drying surface. 

In order to overcome the drawbacks inherent to 
the use of dryer felts, especially in board making, it 
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is preferable, by far, to replace them by wire cloths, 
as is actually done in a number of mills. This has 
the two-fold advantage of giving a much greater 
permeability than with the felts and of completely 
eliminating condensation in the fabric. The only 


drawback is that it is not very practical at the end . 


of the dryer section because it makes the sheet 
“sag.” 

Tt has also been suggested that every second or 
third dryer be replaced by an “aerator,” which is 
nothing but a suitable set of blades having the same 
axis as the dryer removed, and around which the 
sheet would pass in the same way as if the dryer were 
still there. In principle this is excellent; but it has 
not been successful in practice because the only 
result was to stir up an already partly saturated 
atmosphere. 

There are a hundred and one different kinds of 
traps which have been recommended, and it might 
be worth while for paper mills to try more than one 
so as to have some idea of the best one, even though 
it may entail a certain expenditure. The tendency 
at present is to equip each dryer with an individual 
trap. A moment’s thought will show that this means 
multiplying the number of leaks by 10, 20, or even 30, 
in the case of large batteries of dryers; so that it is 
more economical in the long run to get traps of ample 
capacity and to adjust them as they are meant to be. 

Another suggestion has been that the heat pass- 
ing through the paper machine roof in the form 
of hot moist air be recovered in the same manner as 
the heat of blast furnace gases is recovered, namely, 
by passing them through masonry which is then used 
to heat up the air blown into the furnace at the 
tuyéres. This is a step in the right direction; for, 
as we have seen, most of the heat supplied to the 
machine finally passes out through the monitors. 
But even this method is far from perfect: as the 
heat is removed through the roof the economizer is 
expensive to install; it must be built of material 
which is not attacked by water vapor nor by acid 
fumes which may be present around the mill; as 
it handles gases at a temperature which rarely ex- 
ceeds 40° to 45°C., the heat transmission is slow and 
difficult owing to the slight difference in tempera- 
ture between the incoming and out-going air, so that 
the velocity of the air to be heated must be very 
low and the area of contact very large. Tests along 
this line have been carried out in other countries; 
but success has been limited, especially during warm 
weather. 
of Briner economizers under working conditions see 
J. O. Ross’s article on “Heat Recovery from Machine 
Room Vapor” in Pulp and Paper Magazine xxi, 667- 
670, July 5, 1923. Translator.) 

Finally, heat is lost elsewhere than through the 
monitors. A considerable amount is required for 
heating the machine room, and if we stop to consider 
that the coefficient of loss of heat through glass is 


(For figures as to the actual performance . 
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twice that through a 12-inch brick wall, it is readily 
seen that the large glass areas of modern machine 
rooms are as expensive as they are useful. 

Drying of paper and board is obtained by “dissolv- 
ing” the water in the sheet in the surrounding at- 
mosphere. The factors affecting this “solution” are: 
1—Nature of the solvent; 2—Temperature of the 
solvent ; 3—Proportion of solvent, i. e., the dilution; 
4—Degree of saturation of the solvent. 


The first factor is constant in this case, and we 
need not take it into consideration. 

With respect to the second factor it is necessary 
to make a certain point clear: if the body to be dis- 
solved is present in very large quantities, and such 
is the case in the present instance, not only should 
the temperature of the air be taken into considera- 
tion, but also that of the substance which it is to 
take up and which will part with its excess heat. 
Hence, in order to obtain a satisfactory removal of 
the moisture it is necessary to heat both the sheet 
and the air. This is not what is generally done in 
practice, but it is nevertheless the principle which 
should be followed; not only should the sheet be 
heated, but also the air. 

The third factor practically entails a thorough 
ventilation; not merely some sort of makeshift sys- 
tem to remove the fog and vapor from the machine 
room, but a well-designed and efficient system which 
will continually remove the air which is confined be- 
tween the drying cylinders, the sheet and the felts, 
which removes the water vapor as rapidly as it is 
formed, thereby ensuring an intensive production of 
vapor. 

The fourth factor is the most neglected of all, and 
yet it is of very great importance. What would be 
the use of sending to the dryers to saturate it with 
moisture, at a higher temperature, of course, air 
which is already saturated at atmospheric tempera- 
ture during wet weather? And yet this is what is 
happening daily in many paper mills: air from the 
outside, saturated with moisture, comes in contact 
with the dryers, and more particularly with the ends 
(which thus become extremely useful!), is thereby 
heated, and thanks to this purely accidental heating 
can then carry off some of the moisture driven out 
of the sheet by the heat of the dryers. 

The conclusion is not hard to draw. In order to 
dry the sheet rationally and economically with a 
given battery of dryers: 

1—Air should be taken from outside, and in sum- 
mer its moisture content should be reduced as far as 
possible during the daytime either by cooling or by 
any suitable and economical mechancial or chemical 
process ; 

2—It should then be heated up so as to give it as 
high a water carrying capacity as possible ; 

3—Finally, it should be blown directly into the 
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dryer section of the paper machine, distributing it 
so as to avoid unevenness in the drying. 


Cooling the Air 
Each mill must settle for itself how best it con se- 
cure air as cool as possible. No two mills have the 
same layout and hence no general rule can be for- 
mulated. Paradoxical though it may seem, the wet 
end of the machine, near the screens, may be a suit- 
able point at which to take the air. 
In winter and at night this need not be considered, 
the air outside being generally sufficiently cool. 


Heating the Air 


In most mills there is a supply of lost heat much 
greater and more easily recovered than what is go- 
ing through the paper machine room roof. It is the 
flue gases from the boilers. 

A very simple calculation will soon show the mag- 
nitude of this loss. In order to obtain proper com- 
bustion of coal with transformation of the whole of 
the carbon to carbon dioxide there are theoretically 
required about 9 cubic meters of air; but in prac- 
tice nearly double this amount is used, generally 
about 16 to 17 cubic meters. These 16 cubic meters 
weigh 1.300 x 16—21 kilos (approximately); and 
on adding the weight of the coal (carbon and total 
volatile constituents) we have about 22 kilos of 
gases. In order to have proper draught these gases 
must be at a temperature of about 250° to 300°C. 
The specific heats of air and carbon dioxide under 
constant pressure at this temperature are practically 
equal to 0.25, so that the heat carried off by the gases 
is given by 

Q= 22 x 0.24 x 250 to 300 — 1,300 to 1,600 cal- 
ories per kilo of coal. 

Now, if we assume an average consumption of 1 
kilo of coal for drying 1 kilo of paper or board 
(which is about an average value for many mills) 
we find this rather astounding state of affairs, that 
for every 938 calories theoretically required at the 
dryers 1,500 calories are lost up the chimney, 

We do not wish to appear too drastic by recom- 
mending drying by means of hot air; though this is 
quite conceivable and theoretically practical, still it 
presents certain serious difficulties, of which the 
specific heat of air is not the least. But we think 
that in many cases it would be economical to use 
the flue gases to warm up the air. It would not be 
difficult to carry out in practice, especially if there 
is plenty of room around the boilers. It would be 
necessary to merely draw the flue gases through a 
heat exchanger consisting of series of passages of 
plane or corrugated sheet metal before sending them 
to the chimney. A tube exchanger would not be as 
satisfactory, though it has a greater heat exchang- 
ing surface. The installation of such a piece of ap- 
paratus in a new mill would hardly cost any more 
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than the erection of a large brick chimney such as 
would be required for natural draught. 


Blowing the Warm Air 

The air thus heated must be judiciously used. 

It will be necessary to send more air to the part 
near the wet end than to the part near the winder. 
It should be distributed throughout the whole width 
of the machine, the amount being slightly increased 
from the sides towards the center because there is 
always a fairly good natural ventilation near the 
edges of the sheet. The air should not be directed 
directly against the sheet, but should rather be dis- 
tributed between the dryers, for instance, by means 
of perforated pipes. 

Finally, the hot air may be made to serve another 
very useful purpose. ‘We have shown that the mere 
passing of the felt over the felt dryer is not sufficient 
to dry it, by any means. Why not, then, send the 
hot air through the felt? A thorough ventilation at 
a relatively high temperature will dry it very quickly. 
It is quite easy to design a “drying box,” somewhat 
similar to the suction boxes, which would be of about 
the same length as the width of the machine so as to 
be always completely covered by the felt. It could 
be placed against the felt in between two felt rolls _ 
and would be used to blow the hot air through the 
felt. The fans would have to be a little more power- 
ful, owing to the resistance of the felts to the pass- 
age of the air, but on the other hand the felts would 
always be dry and would last longer. 

There is no great wizardry in this and boxes can 
readily be constructed either of wood or metal, 
cylindrical or rectangular, as best suits the arrange- 
ment of the felts and dryers. 

In this case it would be necessary to keep the tem- 
perature a little lower than when using perforated 
pipes ; but the volume of air could easily be regulated 
so as not to let the temperature rise above a giv 
point. i 

By adopting these measures a given volume of air 
will carry off a much greater amount of moisture, 
the life of the felts will be increased, vapor and drip 
will disappear from the machine room, and the paper 
will dry more rapidly without having any tendency 
to curl or wrinkle. 

“Framing” vs. “Analyzing” a Job 

Two confusing terms often used in industrial man- 
agement are “framing” a job and “analyzing” a job. 

Framing means putting together a job by sketch- 
ing out the plan or program of it for a worker in 
order that he will know what changes are to be made 
by the various operations and tools. 

Analyzing means the tearing apart of a specified 
job for the purpose of deciding what operations are 
necessary and arriving at definite information upon 
which to base investigations, experiments, instruc- 
tions and schedules for gaining the maximum pro- 
duction.—LaSalle Extension University. 
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Pointers for the Engineer 
Oil or Coal for the Paper Mill? 


By W. F. SCHAPHORST, M. E. 


ERHAPS the most up-to-date question for the 
Pe mill power. plant engineer to answer is: 

Will it pay us to burn oil instead of coal under 
our boilers? 

The writer will not attempt a direct answer to that 
question because it is a hard one to answer. Much 
depends upon conditions. Oil is being burned under 
many boilers already and its use appears to be satis- 
factory. Some of our best engineers are opposed to 
the use of oil and other engineers equally prominent 
in the profession are in favor of oil burning. For 
example, Government engineers in Washington, 
D. C., recently decided against burning oil in the Fed- 
eral buildings because they are in favor of conserving 
oil for the “next war.” Also, they pointed out that 
vast savings can be effected even with coal as a fuel 
by properly burning the coal, which is doubtless true. 
And then on the other hand we read just the other 
day that the U. S. Navy Department is adopting oil 
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for use in its stationary power plants in place of coal. 

Nevertheless, the oil vs. coal question is a live one 
and should be thoughtfully considered for every pa- 
per mill plant that has difficulty in obtaining coal and 
where a high price must be paid for coal. This sim- 
ple and handy chart, prepared by the writer, will as- 
sist in deciding that question. 


To use the chart it is merely necessary to zigzag 
across, as indicated by the dotted lines, and column 
G, which is pointed at the arrow at the top, tells the 
number of B.t.u.’s there are to each cent’s worth of 
coal or oil purchased. That is, the same column, 
column G, applies to both oil and coal. 


In figuring the oil, begin at the left and zigzag to- 
ward the right to column G. In figuring coal, begin 
at the right and zigzag toward the left to column G. 
If the oil, for instance, contains 20,000 B.t.u.’s and 
the specific gravity is 0.9, and if the boiler efficiency 
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with oil fuel is 80 per cent, the zigzag dotted line 
drawn across the chart from column A to eolumn G 
through these respective figures shows that each cent 
will buy 24,000 B.t.u.’s. 

Begin at the ‘5c, column A, and run through the 
80 per cent, column B, with a straight line. This lo- 
cates the intersection with column C. From this in- 
tersection run through the 20,000 in column D, thus 
locating the intersection in column E, From this last 
intersection go through the 0.9, column F, and the 
final intersection with column G then gives us the 
answer—24,000 B.t.u. for each cent. 

Coal costs $8.00 per ton of 2,000 Ibs. and if the 
boiler efficiency using the same boiler as above is 
70 per cent with coal and if each pound of coal con- 
tains 11,000 B.T.U.’s each cent will buy about 19,200 
B.T.U.’s as shown in column G. 

As will be noted, the $8.00 is found in column L, 
and the 70 per cent boiler efficiency is in column K. 
Run a straight line through both points and locate 
the intersection in column J. Then from the located 
intersection in column J run a straight line through 
the 11,000 in column H and the intersection with 
column G gives us 19,200 B.t.u.’s. 

In other words, the solution of this problem indi- 
eates that the use of this oil at 5c per gallon will 
furnish nearly 5,000 B.t.u.’s more for each cent than 
will coal at $8.00 per ton. 

In using column A the cost per gallon should in- 
clude all costs—cost of hauling, cost of storing, etc. 

It is well known that boiler efficiencies with oil are 
usually greater than with coal. The difference often 
is as much as 10 per cent as in this problem where we 
use 80 per cent in column B and 70 per cent in column 
K. 

Regarding specific gravity given in column F, an 
easy way in which to determine this is to take any 
vessel such as a pail, jug or bottle and weigh it. Then 
fill it with water and weigh again. Subtracting the 
weight of the vessel gives us the weight of the water. 
Now do the same with oil and the exact weight of an 
equal volume of oil is obtained. Now divide the weight 
of the oil by the weight of the water. The quotient is 
the specific gravity. The less delicate the scales used 


for weighing the greater should be the size of the vées-- 


sel. 

Where a. sample of the oil is not available and where 
the density of the oil is given in degrees Baume, the 
following table will be found useful in connection with 
column F, 


Degrees : Specific 
Baume Gravity 
10 1.0 
15 0.97 
20 .93 
25 .90 
30 88 


35 tis 85 





45 | x ee 
50 18 
55 16 
60 : 4 
65 72 
70 70 
75 68 
80 67 
85 ~  § 65 
90 64 
95 62 
100 61 


To calculate the specific gravity, knowing the de- 
grees Baume, simply add the degrees Baume to 130 
and divide the sum into 140. The quotient is the spe- 
cific gravity. 

As for the cost of coal, column L, this is similar 
to column A and must include all costs such as haul- 
ing, storing, pulverizing, and if purchased some time 
ago the interest on the purchase price. 

This chart may be used in several ways for solv- 
ing various problems. Thus by zigzagging clear 
across from left to right from column A to column L, 
knowing the cost of oil and all the necessary inter- 
mediate factors, column gives the equivalent cost of 
coal. Or zigzagging toward the left from column L 
we get the equivalent cost of oil. Thus with coal at 
$6.00 per ton and the boiler efficiency at 70 per cent 
we would find that a heat value of 10,300 B. T. U.’s 
per pound of coal would give us no advantage in using 
oil as regards cost of oil. But oil has other advan- 
tages, such as greater simplicity, less labor required 
for firming, less storage space required, etc. All of 
these points, including particularly availability of 
supply, must be given consideration befpre one can 
decide that oil should be used in preference to coal 
or vice versa. 





Philosophy 

“De sunflower ain’t de daisy, and de melon ain’t de 
rose, 

Why is dey all so crazy to be sumfin else dat grows, 

Jes’ stick to de place yer planted and do de bes’ yo’ 
knows, 

Be de sunflower er de daisy, de melon er de rose. 

Don’ be whut yer ain’t, jes yo’ be whut yo’ is, 

Ef yo’ am not whut yer are, den’ yo’ is not whut yer 
is, 

Ef yo’ is jess a little tadpole, don’ yer try ter be de 
frog, 

Ef yo’ is de tail, don’ yer try ter wag de dawg. 

Pass de plate ef yer can’t exhawt en preach, 

Ef yo’ is jess er little pebble, don’ yo’ try ter be de - 
beach, 

When a man is whut he isn’t den he isn’t whut he is, 

And * bx Ps "ez I'm a talkin’, he’s a "gwine ter get 

a is ees per oe 
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THE PAPER INDUSTRY 


Joint Fall Convention of T. A. P. P. I. 


Superintendents and Cost Accountants 


RIDAY and Saturday, October 26 and 27, 1923, were 

big days for the city of Appleton, Wis. More than 250 

representatives of the pulp and per industry from 
paper making districts throughout the East and Middle West 
assembled there to attend the Eighth fall Convention of the 
Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper industry, which 
was held jointly with the local division meetings of the North- 
western Sepethstentonte and the Cost Association. A num- 
ber of ladies also attended the convention and enjoyed the 
special program arranged for their entertainment. It was 
freely admitted by all that a better understanding between 
these working bodies was obtained from carrying out this 
idea of a joint meeting. 

The success of the program was made possible through the 
courtesy and co-operation of the manufacturers of Appleton 
and great credit is due to the general committee on arrange- 
ments consisting of B. T. McBain, F. O. Boyce, J. H. Slater, 
W. A. Kelley, and V. P. Edwardes and to the local commit- 
tee, consisting of Paul Smith, John Hersher, E. A. Peterson, 
R. E. Carncross, 0. P. Schlafer and H. G. Corbett. One out- 
standing character in the two days’ proceedings was Emmet 
J. Carey, of the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, who aside 
from being the registrar and publicity manager was a bureau 
of information for all who sought it. 

T. A. P. P. I. MEETING 


The Convention opened on ginny Bg | October 26, 
following the istration the day before, with a business 
meeting of the Technical Association in Elk’s Hall. Presi- 
dent Howard S. Taylor, of T. A. P. P. 1., opened the proceed- 
ings with the following address: 

“It is with great pleasure that I welcome you, assembled 
here at this, Eighth Fall Convention of our Technical 
Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry. The fact that 


we are meeting in joint session with the Superintendents 


and Cost Associations is ‘an event, I believe, to be remem- 
bered, as it indicates the desire of each Association for team 
work, and our getting together in this way can but benefit 
ourselves as well as those whom we serve. 

“As I stand before you, I see many that have been my 
friends and associates since the inception of the Association, 
and I see many others who have but recently taken member- 
ship. This is typical, I believe, of our activities, and I would 
express the thought that I wish to convey by letting those 


of long standing be indicative of the excellent achievement 
that this Association has performed in the past, and they 
together with those of later standing represent the far 
greater service that is to be forthcoming, for to the technical 
man, the past is valued only for its contributions to the ever 
improving future. 

“Improvement in the pulp and paper industry there has 
been during the past few years, but not to the extent, I be- 
lieve, that the field offers. Methods in general bear little 
change, and the inefficient steam plant, prime movers, and 
processes are still with us. Waste in heat, stock, raw ma- 
terials and finished product, although in the process of cor- 
rection, still offer a broad field for our Waste Committee, 
and extensive opportunities for future advancement in heat, 
light and power conditions are still before that committee. 

“Every member of this association has a part to play in 
the scheme of general improvement, through the standing 
committees that represent the various activities. There are 
now nineteen standing committees in our association and 
through their chairmen and our secretary, Mr. MacNaughton, 
have done and are doing most excellent work in their re- 
spective lines. It is through these committees that the work 
of the Association is presented, and our value to the industry 
whom we serve must depend in a great part on their chair- 
man and members working with the Association as a whole. 

“T would like to see each member express himself along the 
line of work with which he or she is connected. Time away 
from our lar vocations is, of course, the difficulty, but 
there are a large number of subjects that are of interest to 
the manufacturer and operator that, — in form for presen- 
tation, will be gladly welcomed. Se your subject, write 
it up, and present it to your chairman if you are a memiber 
of a standing committee, or if not, forward it to your secre- 
tary, Mr. MacNaughton, who will pass upon it and arrange 
for its disposition. 

“Membership is another important consideration. We have 
today all told 560 members, but there are yet a large number 
of Technical workers in the industry who are not members 
of our association, but should be. Let éach member take it 
upon himself to interest one or more whom he knows to be 

alified for membership, and have them join us. In 1914 

is Association was formed with 150 members; today we 
have roughly 560. An increase of 280%; or a yearly increase 
of 32%, and we should have a continued yearly increase not 
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less in any case. While numbers in membership is not the 
answer to success by any means, yet it is indicative of the 
health of the Association, and the greater the membership the 
broader the field, and the more interest there must be in the 
work that is to be done. 

“The meeting has every indication of being a most suc- 
cessful one, both the Technical, Superintendents’ and Cost 
Associations’ Committees having worked hard and faithfully, 
and I feel certain that we will all enjoy ourselves and derive 
much benefit from what we are to hear and see, and in the 
contact with our fellow members that follows.” 

Secretary McNaughton’s Report 

Secretary W. J. McNaughton gave a very complete report 
of the work accomplished since the last meeting. He ou 
of some pro amendments to the present by-laws of the 
Association and dwelt at considerable length on the import- 
ance on two new _ sections, one dealing with honorable 
mention by which the outstanding achievements of members, 
or men outside of the membership association, may be given 
recognition, and the other having to do with the formation 
of local sections. Mr. McNaughton said that it is his belief 
that the Technical Association would be greatly strengthened 
so far as the benefits to the members individually are con- 
cerned, if local groups were encouraged to meet together 
once a month or oftener, if possible, for a more or less in- 
formal meeting to discuss their common problems. The sug- 
gestions are to be placed in the hands of a committee, who 
will arrange them in the desirable form for final voting at the 
annual meeting next April. 

Mr. McNaughton spoke of the valuable work on the “Ac- 
tion of the Beater,” by Dr. Sigurd Smith, which is being pub- 
lished by the Technical Section of the British Papermakers’ 
Association. Dr. Smith’s work was the result of eight years’ 
investigation into the beater action. The Secretary then fol- 
lowed with an account of the progress of the work on voca- 


tional education. He spoke of plans which were being worked . 


out to develop a system of > and stated that a 
well defined plan is already being employed by the Peje 

Paper Company, Brunswick, Maine, and the Interlake Tissue 

Mills, Ltd. at Merriton, Ont. This plan of apprenticeship is 

intended to make papermakers with a general knowledge of 

the whole industry, and includes the study of the five-volume 

text books, “The Manufacture of Pulp and Paper,” which are 

nearly all complete. 
Reports of Standing Committees 

The reports of the various Standing Committees were then 

read and in connection with that on Heat, Light and Power, 

tion was made by J. H. Slater of the Escanaba Pa- 

., that more attention be given to the lighting of ma- 

chine rooms. He also called attention to the problem of mois- 

ture in conduit and the trouble encountered therefrom. 


in front of wew Community Hell of Kimberly-Clark Co., Kimberly, Wis. Oct. 27, 1923 
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George D. Bearce, of the Newsprint Service Bureau sug- 
gested that the subject of the power consumption of erg 
movers should be made a topic of investigation by the Heat, 


Light and Power Committee. 


Kellogg Talks on Vocational Education 


Secretary R. S. Kellogg, of the Newsprint Service Bureau 

ave the following report of the progress of the work of the 
ocational- Educational Committee: 

“We find ourselves in a very unusual position here today. 
For five years we have been coming before you, mostly unsuc- 
cessfully, for money; today we come before you and tell you 
we don’t want it. So we feel pretty good. We were in the 
dumps for a long time, of course, and the Canadians rather 
put it over us, because the Canadians by means of assess- 
ment on the entire yor went ahead with annual assess- 
ments of $5,000 apiece unti = put up $25,000 for the fund. 
By means of begging and ing people’s legs and doing 
various other more or less illegitimate things, we have got 
> to $23,000 in the United States. Then we got the bright 
idea of getting a new man from Wisconsin on the Executive 
Committee of the Technical Association. When we discovered 
we needed $5,000 more, he said he could get it and he has 
darned near done it. 

“So financially, the Vocational Educational Committee to- 
day, the joint committee made up of the United States and 
Canadian Sections, has all together ye eer over $8,000 in 
the bank. There is about $3,000 unexpended of the last 
Canadian aqprepeietions there is about $5,600 in the Technical 
Section to the credit of our committee. 

“Volume Four of the textbooks has passed galley proof and 
will be out pretty soon. Volume Five will follow pretty - 
ly thereafter. Then we will clean up our outstand bills 
which will not be very large. While I can not gy oe itely 
at this time, we shall probably have in our joint out of 
these contributions of the United States Canada, five or 
six thousand dollars left over after Volume Five is out. That 
will be devoted to further promotion of vocational education 
as a means developed for doing that. 

“In addition to that, we will be steadily accumulating in 
another fund the returns from the royalties on the textbooks. 
That is very carefully set down in a sepatate bank account 
and nobody is being allowed to draw against that fund for 
any purpose whatsoever. The fund at the present time is be- 
tween seventeen and eighteen hundred dollars and when all 
five of the volumes are out it will increase much more rapidly. 
That is to be salted away, to be used entirely according 
the judgment of the committee for revisions of the books in 
the course of preparation of future editions which are going 
to be necessary. By the time we get through with Volume 
Five, we will have to start the revision of Volume One in order 
to keep up with the progress of the industry. So the com- 
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mittee finds itself to-day in a very happy situation as far as 
its finances are concerned. 

“The big job before the industry from now on, after having 
put $50,000 into the preparation of these books, is to see that 
somebody uses them. at job has not been very well done 
so far. I think it is going to be in the course of time, and is 
being done. Unless it is done the industry will not get its 
money’s worth out of what it contributes. But with the ap- 
pearance of the last two volumes which deal particularly, of 
course, with paper making, I feel we are going to find a great 
many opportunities ogous up for the enrollment of students 
in correspondence classes, for the organization of local classes 
in the paper making centers, and for the use of the textbooks 
in other ways. 

“As I said, even though the membership in itself of the 
Technical Association hasn’t been able to do much towards 
raising the money, the individual members of the Technical 
Association do have a big responsibility, I think a big oppor- 
tunity, to see that the books are used. T think, every member 
of the Association has an opportunity to get in a word here 
and there now and then to see that classes are organized in 
his own particular locality and classes of students in the mills, 
if he will go ahead and use these books. 

“So carrying that along together with the new work which 
has grown directly out of it on apprenticeship, as Mr. Mac- 
Naughton has spoken of, there is i omg od and responsi- 
bility for unlimited work as long as this Association stays in 
existence in educational lines.” 

A very healthy and beneficial discussion followed the re- 
marks of Mr. Kellogg. Mr. MacNaughton then led an exceed- 
ingly interesting discussion on the possibilities of vocational 
education. He said in part, which follows: 

“The inception of such work as the instruction and educa- 
tion of the mill worker must begin by personal contact and 
personal encouragement in the mill itself. The courses which 


are offered by the University of Wisconsin in the industrial | 


and domestic arts are there, the students are there, but we 
must remember that the average man, whether he is middle 
aged or young, in a paper mill has a job at which he works 
eight hours a day or more, sometimes at night, and he isn’t 
inclined to devote so much of his spare time to study which 
he would much rather, as we all do, devote to some amuse- 
ment. Consequently, not only encouragement in some finan- 
cial form but also personal support and encouragement in a 
personal way must given. 

A good many of the mills have given the financial encour- 
agement by paying for the entire cost of a course which a 
man takes, provided he finishes it with satisfaction. In other 
cases, they pay half of it; in other cases still, if he completes 
the course satisfactorily, they pay for the textbooks. In some 
cases like that I know, the vocational education is fairly well 
established, and it is generally well understood that when pro- 
motions come, when promotions are ible, the man who 
gets the first chance at the better job is going to be the man 
who has taken a course. Whether that is advisable or not 
depends on circumstances. 

general, first of all should come the personal encour- 
agement from the heads of departments and the management 
generally towards the educational development. 

“There are a good many men who have had a broad educa- 
tion that have bor ay back practically into a routine. What 
we all need every day is mental stimulation. It is such meet- 
i as these that give us mental stimulation. I have always 
believed that a superintendent, no matter how bright a man 
he may be, should not stay at his mill twelve months in the 
year and fifty-two weeks in a year, perhaps eight hours a day, 
and perhaps twelve. The more intense a superintendent is, 
the more reason there is for him to get out and meet other 
men in the same line or in other lines and get stimulation. 
If he can be forced by his company to take two weeks every 
year and see some other mills and some other men, he is going 
to come back, ess of how a mill he has, with a 
more active mind and achieve better 5 

“So I say the matter of mental stimulation, whether it 
starts down with the grinder man in the grinder room or the 
coal shoveler in the yard, or up at the superintendent or mill 
manager, is a large part of the success.” 

Report on Investigation of Decay in Pulpwood 

An informal of the te ong into the blem 
of the decay of pulpwood was then by Dr. J.D. ue, of 
the Forest Prodncts Laboratory, Madison, who said that 
in the of the decay of woodpulp the Laboratory has 
found that “ are Boe penn  ageadh grad we applied 
economically to groundwood ’ satisfactorily 
perrens Sseey aver 6 PURSE AE months a yeas, mal Save 

e product in a usable form. le the tests been 
going on for a short time results have been reported as highly 
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favorable from the mill. The study of the decay of pulpwood, 
he said, is apparently a very much more difficult one to get 
hold of, because it isn’t something which can be prevented 
except by proper methods of handling, and even then decay 
takes place in the woods and the mill has to meet the problem 
of taking or refusing wood that has already been decayed. 
The phase of this problem which the Laboratory has taken 
up heretofore has been largely the question of proper methods 
of handling the wood, either in the woods or the yard, so as 
to prevent further decay as far as possible, and some very 
favorable economic results have been obtained thus far. Dr. 
Rue spoke of the further vital question having arisen concern- 
ing the scaling of the wood, and how far decayed wood can 
be included in the mill supply without suffering economic 
loss and without deteriorating the product beyond what the 
mill can endure. Through the co-operation of the Laurentide 
Company of Canada, a carload of carefully selected wood, rep- 
resenting several types of decay prevalent in that region, was 

laced at the disposal of the Forest Products Laboratory at 

adison, Wis. e wood was selected by pathologists repre- 
senting the Laurentide Company, in co-operation with Dr. 
Humphrey, the pathologist of the Forest Products Laboratory. 
Following the selection of the wood, Dr. Humphrey went into 
New England and made a brief study of the conditions there 
to see to what extent the same types of decay were repre- 
sented there, and they were found to be the same. 

Dr. Humphrey was then called upon to relate the method 
by which the wood was selected and something of the patho- 
logical condition of it. He said that the underlying thought in 
the whole study and investigation of decayed wood was the 
idea of further utilizing the material which is available in the 
forest. Perhaps some mills estimate in Canada that they are 
getting from six to eight or ten per cent rotten wood in the 

iles as it comes, but at the same time there is a tremendous 
ot of other material left in the Canadian woods which is be- 
lieved to be useful for pulp. This is not a Canadian condition 
entirely, he said, but one that is just as adaptable to the 
American woodlands, There is the balsam and spruce forests 
in the Lake states and New England states and the condition 
of those forests is bad, as they contain a tremendous lot of 
rotten wood, from which we are cutting for pulping operations 
uite strongly. Dr.. Humphrey then exhibited a number of 
short logs showing the different principle types of decay. _, 

Mr. Miller, of the Forest Products Laboratory, who has 
charge of the sulphite pulping of the wood gave a brief ac- 
count of the cooking resul This work is still in progress 
and will not be completed for two or three months yet. 
Miller’s report was in part as follows: 

“The samples of wood were all received at the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory in the form of four-foot posts. In preparing 
the woods for cooking, in the case of the heart rotted woods, 
they were barked down severely, cleaning them up thorougly. 
In the case of the sap rotted specimens, the cutting for bark- 
ing was only carried on to just the very limit of the bark, so 
the entire quantity of sap rotted material would be left. © 

“After barking, the logs were cut into two-foot sections on 
which we outlined the area of visible rot. We made no at- 
tempt to differentiate between the various degrees of hardness 
found, but outlined only the section of visible rot, and-all the 
measurements or figures on per cent of rot were on the outline 
measurement. Having the measure of the ine of both the 
visible rot and stick after barking, we ran a eter over 
it and = the area, and then by multiplication of the length 
of the block got the proportion of sound and rotten wood, | 

“The blocks were Siipped in a small chipper, samapled for 
moisture, and the weight of the stick as received ca 
from the determination of moisture and the weight of the 
wood received as green wood. From that, the weight per 
"<ip bivene 08 preparing the chips for cooking 

ipping and preparing the chips for coo , no 
ing was carried on. e separated only the knots which 
knew wouldn’t cook, but cooked the dust and every- 
thing in fact that came in the stick. That was to a 
reg between the total possible yield form a 
dea later of the losses that the wood would 

aa a io. follow closely the ordinary 
e me rs) oe () e 

print cooking method. We cooked t and one-half h 
The figures that we have to date le a 8} 
sound wood that came from the same locality as 
sections, upon which we obtained a weigh 
20.75 yield by 
bone 
cord air dry 
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foot is 18 pounds; yield in per cent by weight 40.6 in compari- 
son with 50 per cent of the sound wood; the yield per cord 
of air dried pulp was 735 pounds. 

“The next specimen, the brown heart rot, had a greater 
density than the sound wood. The density runs to 20.95 
pounds per cubic foot; the per cent yield by weight was 51.9, 
nearly 52; the yield per cord was 1,085 pounds. 

”. “The next specimen, sap rot, gave a weight per cubic foot 
of 17.8 pounds; a yield of 50.6 per cent by weight, and 901 
pounds per cord. 

“The last specimen, the heart rot in spruce, had a very high 
density in comparison to the others, 23.8 pounds per cubic 
foot; yield 52.2 per cent by weight, and 1,161 pounds per cord. 

“In the case of the brown heart rot, 55 per cent of the stick 
was rotten. In the case of the sap rot, 66 per cent was rotten, 
and of the final specimen of spruce, 96 per cent of the wood 
was infected 

“In translating those values to mill operation, the yields 
recorded of the specimens ran practically the same as obtained 
in mill operation under the best conditions. 

“We haven’t done anything as yet with the bleaching of the 
specimens, and as far as their operation on the machine is 
concerned, it appears the more pronounced the infection is 
the more pronounced the quality will be a trifle slow, it tends 
to slow up the pulp when it is made from rotten wood.” 

Considerable discussion followed Mr. Miller’s talk. 


O. M. Porter Talks 


The morning session closed with a short talk by Mr. Porter, 
Secretary of the Woodland Section of the American Paper 
and Pulp Association, who spoke on the co-operation with 
the Woodland Section on the apprentice training proposition. 
He said in as follows: 

“The unfortunate situation confronting the paper industry 
of the United States today is that there isn’t enough wood to 
go around. We have been getting all of the wood we need 
and we will probably continue to get much of the wood we 
need. The fact remains, however, that the lumber and pulp 
interests of the United States are cutting the forests of the 
United States anywhere from four to six times as fast as they 
are being replaced by natural growth. We are.burning up 
tremendous quantities of wood. We are losing tremendous 
quantities annually by fungus and insect depredations. We 
have been getting considerable supplies of wood from Canada. 
We may continue to get considerable supplies of wood from 
Cafiada and ‘we may not. 

“Now it strikes me that possibly there is an opportunity for 
direct co-operation between the Technical Association and the 
Woodlands ‘Section in your apprentice proposition there in the 
woods. The time is coming when pulp and paper companies 
can afford, must afford to pay more attention to the manage- 
ment of their timber land holdings and the actual growing of 
pulp, and that can be assured only by the employment of men 
who know their business in the woods. I refer to the trained 
foresters. Your companies employ trained, skilled, highly 
= chemists, engineers and superintendents; your companies 

ave made tremendous investments in plant and mill equip- 
ment, but they have not kept pace in the woods. The time 
has now come when I believe every pulp and paper company, 
only in expansive areas of timberland, should and could and 
can afford to put a trained forester in charge of their woods 
operation; that is to say their woodlands, not necessarily the 
woods operations. My Se ag Mr. Chairman, is that pos- 
sibly through the Woodlands Section your committee can 
find some real co-operation in bringing young, inexperienced 
foresters who have had the technical training but who lack 
the practical experience, up into the industry through direct 
apprenticeship in the woods.” . 

JOINT SESSION 

The joint session of the three Associations was held in 
Eagle’s Hall, from 2:00 to 3:00 o’clock on Friday afternoon. 
B. T. McBain, Assistant General Manager of the Nekoosa- 
Edwards Paper Company, acted as chairman and opened with 
the following address: 

“Ladies and Gentlemen, Honorable Mayor of the City of 
Appleton, Members of Technical, Superintendents and Cost 
Associations, Friends: 

“Only a day or two ago I learned through an article in the 
press, that the Appleton Committee had selected me to act as 
chairman of this joint meeting of members of the Superin- 
sacente, —— and Cost Associations of the — 

per an p Industry, giving as their reason t they 
thought I would be neutral, being an active member of the 
first two Associations and having once been a cost accountant, 
though never a member of any cost organization, I regret to 


say. 
“It is an honor, I assure you, to be selected for this high 
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seat and I will try to fill it with favors to none and fairness 
to all. To be sure of this point, the committee arranged the 
program and gave me full power only to call and introduce 
the four speakers of the afternoon. . 

“It is an honor further, however, for the reason that this 
is the first joint convention of members of these three truly 
great Associations of the 7th greatest industry of our own 
America. The industry needs more such meetings, where 
all departments may become better acquainted, rub shoulders 
together and learn that they are not such bad fellows after 
all, learning that. the industry. needs all three types of men 
that these three Associations represent, needing one just as 
much as the other. . 

“There was a time when the profit in the pulp and paper 
industry in America was so great that the bank balance of 

ch company told the story in a manner satisfactory to the 

ard of Directors, without me mp cost systems; when 
the amount wasted, everythi m log to finished product, 
went by unnoticed and the technical man was not of so much 
face value, nor even thought of; when the superintendent was 
lord of all he surveyed and did not need assistance from any- 
one, or at least thought he did not. conditions have 
changed, our timber supply is about exhausted; the margin 
between cost and selling price is many times on the wrong 
side, while the waste in many if not all plants amounts to 
more than the old time profit, and the industry now badly 
needs that complete co-operation that alone can bring-results; 
that complete co-operation from each of the three types here 
seated, that each of the three legs of a three-legged stool lend 
each other. When that-is accomplished, then and then alone 
will the Pulp and Paper Industry in America be on a right 
basis. The superintendent who thinks he knows it all is 
going backward; doesn’t belong to the Superintendents’ Asso- 
ciation and the Superintendents’ Association does not want 
him as a member. . 

“The technical man who ye or waves his education and 
technical terms in the face of his fellow worker, the ——_, 
tendent or cost man, is not worthy of the name of a technical 
association brother; the cost man in any plant who takes 
things over the head of the superintendent or his fellow 
worker, the technical man, without trying to oo with 
the other two, will never get ahead and reach that goal of 
success we all look forw: to. 

“We all have positions of responsibility and where respon- 
sibility lies, there must authority also rest; but just because 
we have certain authority is no reason why we should consider 
we have it all, nor why we should exercise what we do have. 
We must give and take in this life, and those who are so in- 
clined make the best executives and get the best results, 

“I look forward to the day when the annual convention of 
these three co-operating associations will be held at one time 
for three or four days to a week, and at least one day thereof 
given to joint papers and discussion and a general love feast. 
In fact, I recommend such action at this time to the National 
officers of the Technical Association, as well as to the Division 
and National officers of the other two Associations, who may 
be present.” 

Mr. McBain’s address was followed by a short responsive 
welcome from Mayor Reuter of aang which was then 
followed by addresses from the chairmen of each of the three 
associations. 

Mr. Taylor's Address 

President Howard S. Taylor of T. A. P. P. I. spoke on the 
behalf of his association in part as follows: 

“To the members of the Superintendents and Cost Asso- 
ciations, I can say that we feel that this meeting in joint 
session is an event to be long remembe While each as- 
sociation has its own distinctive problems to attack, and work 
out, requiring individuality of direction, yet joint sessions 
such as this in which we can discuss our various activities 
and personal problems are a the right step, and one that 
if followed will bring a more efficient service to the pulp and 
paper industry which we serve in common. - 

The superintendent, the technical man and the cost man, 
a trio, each striving for the single object, more production, 
better production and at lower cost. If it be for a si 
objective, why then are not those who strive, in a way 
pendent one on the other? 

“Let us substitute for the person, words representing voca- 
tions, namely—theory and practice. Theory must have = 
tice to prove it more than a word, and p ce without 
brings us back to the beginning of things. But neither theory 
nor practice are of value unless delivered at a cost that in- 
sures a sale value. The trio is again in joint session. 

“We have the airplane, the automobile, the artificial ice 
plant, the paper machine, and countless other time and life 
savers that: theory, practice and accounting have given us. 
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Theory planned and perfected, practice put er and pro- 
duced, and accounting fitted to our pocket. superintend- 
ent, the technical. man and their guardian, the cost man— 
and without anf one of these three we might still be hunting 
our food with stone clubs and reading the day’s events in 
hieroglyphics from the same material. 

“What we all want are facts. We ourselves or our busi- 
ness cannot progress without them. The suc ul nations 
are those © continue unceasingly to discover facts, the 
unsuccessful, those who exist on opinion, or impulse, and 
starve or live high, depending on whether the impulse is 
wrong or right. 

“Everyone can have an opinion, but what good is it with- 
out the facts? The technical and cost men are on the job 
te run down facts, and thereby prove or disprove opinions if 
they exist. These facts the superintendent turns into pro- 
duction, and if they are facts and in the right direction, the 
answer is the objective we seek—more production, better 
productien and at lower cost. 

“We three, the superintendent, the technical man and the 
cost man, are here er in joint session, and from the 
spirit that has prevailed I am most certain that it is but the 
commencement of a mutual relation between our respective 
associations that, if carried on and upward, will make these 
three associations of the pulp and paper industry a trio which 
will be hard to excel.” 

F. O. Boyce Talks for Superintendents 

F. O. Boyce, past president of the American Pulp and Pa- 
per Mill Superintendents’ Association, in speaking on behalf 
of his association related some interesting historical facts 
permeating to the establishment of the paper industry in Ap- 
pleton. Mr. Boyce related that the fi per mill in Apple- 
ton was started by G. N. Richmond and Bros., making straw 
paper in the early ’60’s on the site now occupied by the Inter- 

Mill of the Consolidated Waterpower and Paper Co, The 
Appleton Pulp and ¥ Co. was ao egy by H. J. Rogers 
in about the year of 1870. The Bradner, Smith & Co. pulp 
mill, with O. W. Clark as , began about 1878. In 
about 1879, Gen. Avery and W. i. H. Stowell founded the 
Atlas Paper Co. on the site of Whorton’s sawmill. 

The Fox River Paper Co. converted the old stone flour 
mill into a rag mill in 1884, with J. H. Whorton as president 
and John McLaughlin as superintendent. About 1884, the 
Kimberly-Clark Co. bought the old Conkey flour mill, east of 
the Appleton Pulp and Paper Co., and converted it into a 
paper mill, calling it the Vulean mill and adding a new build- 
ing on the west calling it Tioga. Tom Pearson came in about 
1880 as superintendent of the Atlas and P. R. Thom came 
about 1884 as superintendent of the Vulcan and Tioga mills. 

About the same time Hyde and Parkhurst built a frame 
mill west of the Appleton Machine Co. plant and called it 
the Valley Paper Mill, which was later bought by A. W. Pat- 
ten and converted into a pulp mill. About 1878, Billings and 
Morrison ted a strawboard mill on the same premises. 
About 1890, the Kimberly-Clark Co. built the Telulah mill 
and in 1893, Thomas Pearson, W. B. Murphy and H. D. 
Smith built the Riverside ere mill and several years after, 
the paper mill. About 1886, A. W. Patten built the Patten 
al ill. The Interlake was built in about 1898 and the 

isconsin Tissue about 1905. The Appleton Coated Paper 
Co. was erected about 1912. 

Jasperson on Behalf of Cost Association 

President C. A. Jasperson'of the Cost Association of the 
Paper Industry next gave an address on behalf of that asso- 
ciation, and said in part as follows: 

“Twenty years a cost men were not known. When a 
concern started up in business they would give a bookkeeper 
a little desk over in the corner, an office about eight by ten. 
Everything that was bought he charged on one side; every- 
thing that was sold he credited on the other side. It didn’t 
make any difference if you bought a belt he charged it to ex- 
pene, if you bought a grinder he charged it to expense, and 
f you built a new sulphite mill he ee it to expense. In 
those days that sufficed, because if the bank account showed 
that aoe had money on hand that was all that was necessary. 
They didn’t care where the money came from. If they sold 

of the mill and had more money than they the 

red a dividend. There were bepee, fa / about two 
mee ot Se Sate. There were no bond issues, no inter- 
est to.be paid on bonds. There was no troublesome income 
tax blank to be filled out. : 

“After a time these conditions changed. A few of the 
owners finally passed on to that land from which no traveler 
returns. His stock was divided up among his heirs and his 
heirs wanted to expand, and sold of their stock. in 

of one mill co of half a dozen stockholders it 
y grew to one with three hundred stockholders. Then 
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they could no longer run the same set of books as in the time 
when they had but two or three stockholders. The mill be- 
gan to expand. They put out bond issues, and it was neces- 
sary that the books be set up on a scientific basis. 

“You have heard the story of the two gentlemen who asked 
each other the question as to who was the greatest man. 
One answer was that the man who invented interest was the 
greatest man in the world. But, honestly, I believe the man 
who invented the income tax was really the greatest man 
who ever lived. On account of the income tax which we have 
to fill out every year, it has become absolutely necessary that 
our books be set up on a scientific basis, so that when we buy 
a new grinder that grinder should not be charged to expense. 
That is a property account. If you replace one that has only 
been used one year, Y ag is expense and part is depreciation. 
But on account of the keen competition we have today it is 
absolutely necessary books be set up scientifically, that costs 
be gotten directly g Bo each department. In the running of 

Ip mill, cost to make the common 
sulphite is very easily gotten out. But in those fields today 
you are ing more mn one grade of paper, and it is, 
therefore, necessary that you apply the correct ae against 
each grade of paper. Just the item of power will make a 
difference in the cost of that sheet of paper. The low grade 
sheet of paper, of course, will not consume as much power as 
the high grade sheet of paper will. Therefore, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that in order to know what your costs are 
you know the cost in connection with each particular grade 
of paper. 

“I have often heard superintendents say that they have 
absolutely no confidence in the e~— turned into them by 
the cost department. Now, Mr. Superintendent, I want to 
tell you right here that if the figures that the cost man turns 
back to you are full of errors you are nine-tenths to blame 
for it. 

“When you stop to think that in a mill employing a thovu- 
sand men your accountant department has to depend on at 
least one hundred men in the mill to turn in correct figures, 
and I want you to stop and think that a great many of those 
men who are turning in the spares to the superintendent and 
the cost department can hardly write their own names. In a 
great many instances we have to make it just as simple as 
possible, so that we can make the figures correct. In the 

inder room instead of asking the grinder man to mark 

wn a number or just a mark each time he grinds a cord of 
wood we simply him to move a peg, so he does not have 
to use his brain at all. 

“Now, then, if the superintendent does not turn into the 
cost man correct figures he can’t turn back correct figures 
to you. Let’s take, for instance, in the ae sage room, if a 
grinder man grinds two or three truck loads of wood per 
night in a night shift and wants to make a good showing 
and reports back that he has ground six or eight truck loads, 
or two or three more than he actually has, it is going to 
throw your figures off. In the beater room if the beater man 
does not report the amount correctly, your cost figures are 
going to be off. You get up to the paper machine. There 
seems to be a spirit of competition there, and they- like to 
show all the paper that has n made. You can easily see 
what that does in the way of getting correct cost. 

“I want to say in closing that mills have been compa 
figures lately trying to find out which mill has the best cos 
system and the costs. It is rather difficult to get a great 
number of mills to report to one bureau, but here is just a 
little suggestion I would like to make. Take in the Fox River 
Valley you may have two, or three, or four mills each with 
a boiler _—, each with a wood room, still your paper mill 
may be entirely different. But when you go home go to your 
cost accountant, find out how much it is costing you to pre- 
pare a cord of wood. In those figures be sure that he in- 
cludes the depreciation, income tax, and those other figures. 
Take the figures to some other superintendent and find out 
how much it costs him to prepare a cord of wood. If the 
other superintendent is able to prepare a cord of wood for 
less than you have been able to do it, compare your figures 
with the accountant’s figures and see if there are any mis- 
takes in the figures. If there are no mistakes, see why it is 
o—s you more to prepare a cord of wood than the other 

ow 


“Do the same thing with the boiler house. Finally get 
two or three mills together and com your figures, and 
I believe you will be surprised to see the results you will get. 

“If I were a superintendent I would make it my business 
to see to it that my costs were the lowest costs of any mill 
doing the same kind of work, provided the machinery would 

it. If you have a wood foreman who has been in your 
‘actory a number of years, it is up > to replace him if 
he is not giving efficient service, Analyze your cost, work- 











- made of linen or silk is not a good thing. 
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ing together with the cost department, and you are going to 
make yourself more valuable to your employer. You should 
not think merely of the dollars and cents you are going to 
save, but in securing this efficiency you are going to create a 
greater love for the work.” 

The meeting closed with short talks by Secretary Porter of 
the Woodland Section and R. S. Kellogg of the Newsprint 
Service Bureau. The rest of the afternoon was devoted to 
the individual meetings of each association. 

MEETINGS OF FRIDAY AFTERNOON 

The afternoon session of the Technical Association was 
devoted to the reading of the progress report of the commit- 
tee on waste, which was prepared under the direction of 
Chairman R. B. Wolf, with the assistance of G. D. Bearce, 
vice chairman. The latter read the report at the meeting. 
The report was divided into two ee. the first covering 
“Heat in Pulp and Paper Mills” and the second “The 
Handling of Materials.” Part Two of this report is published 
elsewhere in this magazine. 

At the meeting of the Superintendents, which was held in 
Eagle’s Hall, the following papers were presented: “Beaters 
an —— by C. E. oungchild, Superintendent of the 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co.; “Colors,” by K. T. King, of 
the duPont Co.; “Wires,” by G. E. Buchanan, of the © eA 
ton Wire Co.; “Waste in the a Industry,” b . be 
Berger, of G. D. Jenssen Co. Each of the papers, which are 
published in this issue, brought out considerable discussion 
and among the most lengthy was that following the talk on 


wires. 

A point regarding the seivedge on the wire was brought up 
by Mr. Slater, who stated that from his experience a saveien 
e said that almost 
invariably the wire is on the machine but a short time when 
the edge breaks off, or the wire will break lengthwise by the 
selvedge, the selvedge breaking through the single wire, and 
of course the edge of the wire has to be strip off. Favor- 
able mention was made of a French wire, the gen of 
which consists of a little heavier wire rather than the linen 


or silk, and this ran for four weeks and two days with perfect 


Following the corroboration of this point by many of the 
other superintendents, Mr. Paul J. Seivert, Superintendent 
of the Marinette-Menominee Paper Co., stated that after try- 
ing out a number of different makes of wires he found this 
same difficulty with all of them, so finally he came to the con- 
clusion it must be some flaw in the machine, or due to the 
wire freezing to the suction boxes. He got busy therefor 
and rigged up a one-hand guide similar to the Nash guide. 
He said that this has seemingly put a stop to the trouble of 
cracking at the edge. Last year he averaged close to three 
and one-half weeks to a wire and since applying the guide 
he is getting four weeks to a wire. It does not seem to crack 
out so rapidly and the selvedges are not loosened, nor does 
the wire curl off on the edge and cause a groove in the suc- 
tion box. 

Mr. Slater’s experience does not gg a with this, how- 
ever, and his solution of the trouble is the suggestion to the 
wire manufacturers to put in a little larger wire where they 
usually put in the silk or linen and putting it in lengthwise, 
the same as the French wire, to which he referred. 


MEETINGS OF COST ASSOCIATION 


The Northwest Division of the Cost Association of the 
Paper Industry held their meetings on Friday and Saturday 
afternoons in the Chamber of Commerce Committee rooms, 
President C. H. Jasperson presiding. Friday’s session con- 
sisted of round-table talks and included discussion on power 
and woodroom waste and barking loss. Election of officers 
was the first order of business at the meeting on Saturday 
afternoon and resulted as follows: President, Frank She- 
manski, of the Whiting-Plover Paper Co.; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, R. D. Baron, of the Marathon Paper Co.; Executive 
committee, F. V. Vaughn, of the Fort Howard Paper Co.; 
A. M. Van Douser, of the Marathon Paper Co., and C, H. 
Jasperson, of the Nekoosa-Edwards Pa . The topics 

at Saturday’s meeting were “Distribution of Over- 
head and Manufacturing Burden,” “Handling of Large Re- 
pairs,” “Depreciation and Obsolescense.” 

An interesting talk was eae to the meeting by Mr. P. 
Koenig, of the Continental Paper and Bag Manufacturing 


Co., New York City. Anticipation was expressed of a healthy 
meeting of the Local Division to be held on December 18 at 
Green Bay. Membership in this .local division entails the 
Payment of no dues, and efforts are being made to interest 

the paper mills throughout the state to have their cost 
accountants participate in the meetings. Expenses are cov- 
ered through voluntary contributions. 
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of the National 
Convention of the Cost Association of the Pa Industry 
will be held in Philadelphia sometime in November. 
SUPERINTENDENTS BUSINESS SESSION - 
The business meeting of the Northwestern Division of the 


It Was announced that the next meeting 


Superintendents’ Association was held on Friday ory 
October 25, at 7:00 o’clock, in Eagle’s Hall. Election of of- 
ficers for the ensuing year was the first order of business 
and resulted as follows: Chairman, L. E. Smith, Nekoosa- 
Edwards Peper Co,; First Vice-Chairman, V. P. ‘Edwardes, 
Interlake Pulp and Paper Co.; Second Vi A. G. 
Stone, Marinette-Menominee Co.; Third Vice-Chair- 
man, Paul A. Smith, Combined Paper Co.; Secretary- 
Treasurer William H. Kraske, Consolidated Water Power and 


Paper Co. 

The matter of determining the time and place to hold the 
next division meeting was discussed and left in the hands of a 
committee. On the suggestion of Mr. Bo a telegram was 
sent to President Nelson R. Davis, of the Na Association 
telling him of the success of the joint meeting. unce- 
ment was made that the next convention of the American 
Paper and Pulp Mill Superintendents’ Association will be held 
on May 22, 23 and 24 at Dayton, O. 

Vey interesting talks were given by Mr. Boyce, Mr. Slater, 
Mr. McBain, Chairman Smith, and o on value of the 
Superintendents’ Association, and much was said for the good 
of the Association. Mr. in spoke on the 
vocational educational work being carried on at the Nekoosa- 
Edwards Co. under the extension division of the University 
of Wisconsin. The different superintendents of this com- 
pany, all of them but one or two, have taken great interest 
in this work and many of them have taken the courses as well, 
in order to be at the meetings and help carry them through. 
This work was begun last year. The men paid from fifteen 
to twenty-five dollars for their courses, with the understand- 
ing that when they finished the course, the company would 
reimburse them the amount they put in, leaving it so the 
ame had invested that much money and the men had 
inv that much time in educational work. Out of one 
hundred and thirty-one who started the course, ninety-eight 
finished and got their money back. This r the courses 
have started again and the number has greatly in- 


creased. 
Superintendents Meeting on Saturday 
Saturday morning was given over to visiting the Kimberly- 
Clark mills at Kimberly. @ company had arrangements so 
well made that small parties went through under the care 
of guides and the operations in the various departments were 
explained on placards hung in conspicuous places. A very 
bountiful and appetizing one a eon was served 
by the company in the new communi ll. 
Elk’s Hall at 2:00 


The superintendents met again 
o’clock in the afternoon and the following popes. wees pre- 
sented: “Heat Losses,” by E. P. Gleason -Edwards 
Paper Co.; “Oiling,” by C. H. Brownlee, S. F. Bowser & Co.; 
“Felts,” by A. H. Theurer, Appleton Woolen Co.; “Ground- 
wood,” by Lyman Beeman, Su tendent of Groundwood 
Department of the Wisconsin Power and Paper Co. The 
usual discussion followed the reading of these papers. These 
papers are published elsewhere in this issue. 
Joint Banquet and Entertainment 

An informal banquet was held in e’s Hall for all three 
associations and the ladies at 7:00 o’clock on Saturday eve- 
ning. A delicious home cooked supper was served under the 
ee of the Appleton Woman’s Club and the service was 
performed by these ladies in a most unique and effectual 
manner. A large bouquet of flowers which graced the - 
ers’ table was presented by the Republic Flow Meter Co. 
through the on of ao John D. me ee Sa — 
company. mmunity singing was con by r. Mc- 
Bain. The toastmaster of the egg was Mr. v Kel- 
ler, former postmaster of Appleton, whose remarks were very 
——— to the occasion. 

e@ program consisted of two eee addresses, the first 
by George P. Hambrecht, State Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation, on the subject of “The Part Time School Movement 
in Wisconsin”; the second by Alfred H. White, professor of 
chemical engineering, University of Michigan. Mr. Ham- 
brecht’s address was an inspiring talk on education, filled 
with facts and figures, which proved his mastership of this 
subject. A short vaudeville entertainment followed the 
speakers and concluded the meeting. 


LIST OF ATTENDANTS 
Superintendents’ Association 
dams, A. G., A: G. Adams Co. 


A 
Adam, John, Whiting Plover Paper Co. 
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yng R. H vainesnaignets Paper Co. 
Andrews, E K., Itasca per Co. 

Armstrong, L. x Gutta ‘nn Rubber Mfg. Co. 
Breyfogle, L.-H., ” Draper Bros. Co. 

Boisboin, N. M., Sutherland Paper Co. 

Boyce, > K., Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co. 
Boyce, F. C., Wausau Paper Mills Co. 

Blaine, James J., Crescent Belt Fastener Co. 
Bumer, Geo., Pails Mfg. Co. 

Benson, Bernard, ‘Williams Gray Co. 

Beisel, F. A » Menasha Printing & Carton Co. 
Burrows, Ss. V Process. Engineers, Inc. 

Burns, W. » Valley Iron Works. 

Soke & ’ Apion Wire Works. 

Carey, ay » 5 koosa-Edwards — Co. 


Cline, Felix J., Waldorf Paper Prod. Co. 
Croxen, C. A., "Vacuum Oil Co. 

Cota, Frank, The Falls dite. Co. 

meer, Nemes. Assoc. 


Costello, John E., Asst. 
Cornell, John, The ay 2 
Christensen, Andrew, inelander Paper Co. 
Clemons, James S., Hummel and Downing Co. 
Christensen, Louis, Standard Oil Co. 

Carpenter, J. H., Electro 1 Blasching Gas Co. 

Davis, Jr., W. T., Me ood 

Dennie, H. E., Security Rubber and Belting Co. 
Drysdale, P. W., Appleton Wire Works. 

Dowd, A. Scot tt, THE PapPerR INDUSTRY. 

pana 53 L., Thilmany Pulp _ Paper Co. 
Dolan, W , Rhinelander Paper Co 

Dial, T. i Vacuum Oil Co. 

Dow, Joseph H., Eastwood Wire Mfg. Co. 

Davies, D. B., Northern Paper Mills. 

Edwards, Vance P., Interlake Pulp & Paper Co. 
Everlien, L. H., U. S. Rubber Co. 

Enrich, H. E 5 oe Sim Bar Paper Co 

Eilers, Frank’ B., Fred H. Fuller, Kalamazoo V. P. Co. 
Foxgrover, Jas., "Vera Chemical Co. 

Foster, M. T., Nekoosa Water & Machine Co. 

Fox, L. R., H. A. Metz & Co., Ine. 

Ferguson, Ww. A., Geo. Whiting Paper Co. 

Gustus, A , Menominee & Marinette Paper Co. 
Guidotti, W. H., Leavens Guidotti Co. 

Gleason, E. P., Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co. 
Gilman, E. H., Bryant Paper. 

Hercher, John, John Strange Paper Co. 
Henderson, J. D., Paper Industry. 

Hayden, E. F., g. F. Bowser Co. 

reo, + anf A., Marinette & Menominee Paper Co. 
Horter, C Rex Pape r Co. 

Haddock, Rw. Bek a Paper Co. 

Josephs, Fate, Daniels Mfg. Co. 

Johnson, M. D., Republic Flowmeter Co. 

Johnson, F. A., Allied Paper Mills. 

Jacobs, C. N., Diamond State Fibre Co. 

Kummer, P. ‘he Tomahawk Pulp and Paper Co. 
Kranhol Fred, Kimberly-Clark Co. 

Kraske, H. H., Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co. 
Knuth, Theo. H., Interlake Pulp and Paper Co. 
King, Kenneth T., Ed Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Kern, J. F , Great Western Smelting & Refining Co. 
Leibrich, MA , Great Western Paper Co 

Lyrede, C "McCauley Belting Co. 

Leptwich, ‘HL. 1 be Sinclair Refining Co. 
Longfellow, C. F., Sinclair Refining Co. 

Lind, Jacob 3. MHerumermill Paper Co. 

Locklin, L. C., "Schuler and Benninghofin. 

Le a L.,. Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co. 

Lenz, Geo oe ieee Paper Fibre Co. 

Meyer, John z.. Menasha Printing & Carton Co. 
Mulchaeym, J. I. F. Danbeau. 

McMahon, C. J ‘Canadian Robert Dollar Co. 
Merrifield, R. A., Imperial Belting Co. 


Meinicke, H. D.. N. Meinicke. 
McLintock, A., ‘he Union Sulphur Co. 
McKeever, Wm., The Falls Mfg. Co. 
McCall, I. R., Detroit Graphite Co. 

Bain, B. T., Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co. 
Meidam, Glen, Republic Flowmeter Co. 
Massey, , W. F. Hall Ptg. Co. 
Martin, T. B., Industrial Controller Co. 
McPhillips, A, R. J. Dowd Knife Works. 
Noble, C. H., Staley Mfg. Co. 

Nash and Son, Wm. C., Valley. Paper Mills. 
O’Brien, Eugene, Dells Pulp and Paper Co. 
Porter, O. M., Amer. Pa. & Pa. Assn. 


, Stoddard, E. H., Appleton 


* Youngchild, C 


Murphy F. s., "Lockport Felt Co., Cheney-Bigelow, Wis. 
Wire Wks. 
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Piepenburg, Albert, Combined Locks Paper Co. 
Peterson, R. A., Valley Iron Works Co. 

Peterson, E. A., Valley Iron Works, 

aos a Edward, New York Belting & Packing Co. 
Rust, E. H., Westinghouse Elec. Mfg. Co. 

Rolland, o: ’ Rolland Paper Co. 

Redmond, Michael, Kalamazoo Paper Co. 

Reiner, H. C., Kuttroff Pickhardt & Co. 

Regan, J. E., "Cameron Machine Co. 

Lancouraneo, P. J., Marinette & Menominee Ri, aa Co. 
Radsch, R. M., Thilmany x4 and — 

Shields, Ed. » Hoberg Pay ae Fibre 

Stone, A. G., 

Sheldon, A. F., The Garibck (S Co. 
Sensenbrenner, R. M., Geo. Whiting Paper Co. 

Scott, W. H., Kalamazoo Paper Co. 

Schreck, Paul,.M. & M. Paper Co. 

oolen Mills. 

Stamm, F. C., Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co. 

Smith, P. A., Combined Locks Paper Co. 

Smith, L. E., Gen. Sulphite Supt., Nekoosa-Edwards Pa- 


per Co. 
Sleeman, A. C., The Grasseli Chemical Co. 


Slater, Jos. H., Escanaba Paper Co. 

Sievert, P. J., Marinette & Menominee Paper Co. 
Tomskey, Geo., Winona Pulp and Paper Co. 
Tom , 8. E., ig = r. Co. 
Timmerman, TJ , Northern Paper Mills. 
Theroux, Wm. H , Sandusky Foundry and Machine Co. 
Vinton, H. K.., Paper Trade Journal. 

Vickery, F. W., Vi 

Van Order, Wm., O. 

Van Alstyne, J. W. 

Wightman, A. G., Hawthorne Paper Co. 

White, Alfred H., University of Michigan. 
Whitti A., Kuttroff Pickhardt & Co., Inc. 
Weir, Andry, Wausau Paper Mills. 

Watson, John D., Wisconsin Wire Works. 

Wall, J. J.. General Electric Co 

Williams, E. H., Williams Gray Co. 

Wright, ane = Wm. Cabble Mfg. Co. 

, Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co. 
Yule, W. A., T. e Huyck & Sons. 

Zelinske, Jos. P., McGillan Asmuth Paper Mills. 


Technical Association 


Alexander, John E., Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co. 
Allen, Amos L., General Electric Company. 
Armstrong, A. E., Armstrong Machine Works. 
Artz, W. H., Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Baird, Parker K., U. S. Forest Service, F. P. Lab. 
Baker, W. E. Byron, The York Haven Paper Co. 
Bearce, Geo. D., News Print Service Bureau. 
Bersch, John S., Falls Mfg. Co. 

Berger, O. L., G. D. Jenssen Co. 

Booth, L. M., a Chemical Co. 

Bosworth, Ralph L nak McElwain Co. & Chemical 


Brayton, S. C., Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co. 
Cameron, James A., Cameron Machine Co. 

Carey, James L., James L. Carey 

Christiansen. C. ¥ 2 Fibre Making Prov. 

Codwill. P. -" Beaver Products Co. 

Cronkhite. W. W.. General Electric Co. 

Dennett. Phillip. Bird Machine Co. 

Egan, O. S., Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co. 
Edmonds, T. L., Wausau Paper Mills Co. 
Enderlein. Gust. Ferd., Ontonagon Fibre Co. 
Erisvan, Ervan. Marinette & Menominee Paper Co. 
Gordon, I.. Lee Paper Company. 

Guettler. H. W.. Fibre Making Processes. 
Harper, R. O.. B. D. Rising Paper Co. 

Harrison. H. H., Crystal Tissue Company. 

Hanson, John A. Menasha Printing & Carton Co. 
Henderson. Chas. L., Kimberly-Clark Co. 
Hockley, ©. C., American Lakes Paper Co. 
Kellogg, R. S., News Print Service Bureau. 
Lawrence, W. » Ft, Western Paper Makers Chemical Co. 
Lofton, R. E.. Bureau of Standards. 

MacDonald. C. R., Gardner & Harvey Co. 
MacNauphton, W. G., Secretary T. A. P. P. I. 
Mahler. Ernst. Kimberly-Clark Co. 

Miller, R. N., U. S. Forest Products Laboratory. 
Montgomerv, - F., J. O. Ross Engineering Corp. 
North. R. G., G. B. Lox Mch. Wks. 

Pitts, W. A.. York Haven Pape r Co. | 

Randall, Arthur T.. Westinghouse Elec: & Mfg. Co. 
Randecker, L. E., Hammermill Paper Co. 


Paper Mfg. a. 
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Rawling, Francis C., Forest Products Laboratory. 
Rothschild, Sg A., Kimberly-Clark Co. 
Rue, a * Forest Products Laboratory 
., Thomas H., Bird Machine Co. ‘and Nash Engi- 
neerin 


Co 
Scribner, B. W., Bureau of Standards. 
Spence, = K., New York and Penn. Co. 
Staege, S “e Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Summers, B "g., Port Huron Sulphite Co. 
Sherman, Benj. H., Northern Paper Mills. 
Taylor, H. S., 8. Taylor Co. 
Tucker, E. C., Chemica Pa. Mfg. Co. 
Wells, Sidney D., Forest Products Laboratory. 
Wiberg, A., Gilbert Paper Co. 
Wilcox, A. F., United States Rubber Co. 
Williamson, i. L., J. O. Ross Engineering Corp. 
Woodsome, John O., John O. Woodsome & Co. 
Zilske, Paul, Detroit Sulphite Pulp and Paper Co. 

Cost Association 

Baron, R. D., Marathon Paper Mills Company. 
Deyo, Harry. Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company. 
Harky, J. A., Tomahawk Fibre & Paper Company. 
Hemminger, John, The Falls Mfg. Company. 
Jasperson, C. A., ‘Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company. 
Koenigs, Paul, Continental ag or Bag Mills. 
Korth, Herman A., The Falls Mfg. Company. 
Larson, L., Menominee & Marinette Paper Company. 
Lindberg, E. A., Northern Paper Mills. 
MclIim, D. J., Falls Mfg. Company. 
Plier, A. M., Falls Mfg. Company. 
Zimmermann, Arthur A., Hummel & Downing Co. 





Lubrication of Paper Mill Machinery* 


By CHARLES H. BROMLEY 


Manager, Lubrication and Filtration Division, S. F. Bowser & Co. 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Alt who are only fairly well familiar with the lubrication 
of bearings know that stream or. flooded. lubrication is 
much more effective and economical than any other method. 
For this reason all modern machinery is, or should be, pro- 
vided with bearings or with housings (in case of gears, for 
example) adapted to, and to permit of such application of 
the lubricant. 

For practically all purposes except for steam engine cylin- 


Fig. 2—T ype AS filter used for the continuous filtration of oil 
with Bowser lubricating systems 


ders, extremely heavy slow-speed gears, some machine tool 
cutting requirements, a straight run mineral oil containing 
no animal or vegetable fats is universally used. The reason 
is that _pure mineral ——— oils wear out extremely slow 
in service if properly kept clean. 
Lubrication in Paper Mill Power Plants 

Steam turbines in modern mill plants have their own oil- 

holding and circulating systems as integral parts of the tur- 


*Presented at the joint meeting of Tappi and Superintendents at 
Appleton, Wis., October 27, 1923. 
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bine. The turbine base usually houses the oil and the lat- 
ter is circulated to. the bearings and back to the base con- 
tinuously and under ae a pressure ey Std rotary oil pum 

m the Shaft 


tas eos i de chad ced ances 
aper 


_ 
use of the extremely high temperatures, high jour- 
nal speed and not any too modest bearing pressure, also be- 
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Fig. 3—Layout of Bowser system of continuous stream lubrication 
of machine and super calenders 


cause of water finding its way into the oil, and due to the 
very rapid circulation of oil in the system, turbine oils soon 
develop emulsion, insoluble -and soluble sludge, and organic 
acidity. To avoid rapid deterioration of the oil, it is in- 
variably kept clean of the above impurities. by continuous 
filtration. e system now in most general use for p 
steam turbine oils is the continuous-by-pass-batch Filtration 
system. The system consists of a dry peansigity vertical ‘unit 
fi ter, a two-compartment. precipitation a rg Reo! jump and 
a vented sight overflow for each turbine ba Purification of 
the oil is continuous through the filter em back to the tur- 
bine oil reservoir. This process removes all water, solid im- 
purities and the insoluble sludge. Once each week, or about 
such interval, all the oil in the turbine reservoir is run into 
the empty compartment of the precipitation tank, and allowed 
to settle for a week or more. This allows the oil to cool, 
which throws the insoluble sludge out of solution—the only 
way in which it is possible to it out of the oil. The fact 
that the organic acid in the oil segregates in t in 
the sludge indicates that the sludge has an nity for the 
acid. Nothing much is known about this acid we than that 
it is organic and not mineral, that it increases in 
content and actively opengl the formation of gue It‘is 
regarded as by far the most serious impurity in the oil. Its 
content is usually measured in milligrams of KOH. per gram; 
that is, milligrams of potassium hydroxide necessary to neu- 
tralize the acidity of one gram of oil. Just when ceidity of of 
an oil réaches a dangerous content there is no agreement 
either among engineers or oil men. However, most —_ 
become apprehensive when the acidity reaches 4.0 or 5.0 
of KOH. per gram of oil. mg ba mor g romans 
with new oil. Acidity will, however, be kept. down if the > 
soluble sludge, water, dust "and other solids are = removed 
from the oil as fast as they accumulate. 
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H ulic vertical turbines of com tively recent design 
are lubricated by mineral oil completely surrounding the main 
bearing which is usually of the pi ental ring type; 
wherein the ing i in the shape of a ring or disk ivide 
ee ee ee ae see is pivoted at its center 
and capable of til so as to insure t an oil film in the 
+ ap el obtain between each segment and the 
riding ring. e bearing complete is submerged 
tained in the tub or housing, which is dust proof. This oil 
is Ie y cool by a pipe coil ed in the oil bath and through 
which cold water flows. e oil purification system is ex- 
ceedingly simple, consisting of a CS Type filter, located 
usually below the tub and receiving oil from the tub through 
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Dryer Rolls 


The application of automatic, continuous lubrication and 
filtration equipment to dryer and calender rolls is new. Yet 
few pieces of machinery really need such positive application 
of the lubricant if excessive power consumption, hot bear- 
ings, loss of output and damaged stock are to be avoided. 

a tH Collar-Oiled Bearings Desirable for Dryers and Calenders 

ile automatic, continuous lubrication systems are avail- 
able for dryers and calenders having plain bearings: that is, 
bearings not ideally suited to stream lubrication, ubrication 
is so tly improved by these systems when used with ring 
or collar-oiled bearings, that it is a decided mistake not to 
oy such bearin ‘or all new dryers and calenders pur- 
chased. Most machinery builders now provide their machines 
with ring or collar-oiled bearings. But the purchaser should 
nevertheless specify them. 

Fig. 1 shows diagrammatically a typical Bowser auto- 
matic, continuous oiling and filtering system for dryer and 
calender rolls, where steam lubrication of ring or collar- 
oiled bearings is provided. A rate system for dryer rolls 
is available if it is desired that the calender rolls have their 
own individual system. Where stream lubrication is applied 
the one oil will do for both dryers and calenders. The great 
advantage of the ring or collar-oiled rage is that in the 
bearing itself is a reservoir of oil capable of giving lubrica- 
tion for many hours, ess of t may happen to the 
automatic lubricating system or to the o tives. It simply 
provides the Nth degree of safety for the machine, and the 
output and at a cost negligibly greater than the cost of the 
same machine having plain bearings. — 

The Bowser automatic, continuous, oiling and filtering sys- 
tems for dryer and calender rolls Fig. 1, consists essentially 
of an overhead gravity tank A, feed main leading from this 
tank to the bearings a No. 12 
sight-feed oiler (flow regulator), 


oa ee * and overflow fitting at 




















bearing; oil circulating pump E. 
The overflow fitting i to 
maintain a constant oil level in 
the bearing oil reservoir. 


Operation of Lubrication System for 
Dryer Rolls 


Refer to Fig. 1. Clean oil from 
the gravity tank goes to “ane 
n 








bearing b gravity, the 
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Fig. 1—Diagrammatic layout of Bowser continuous oiling and 
filtering systems for dryer and calender rolls 


a vented sight-overfiow which keeps the oil in the tub at a 
constant level. The filtered oil is taken from the filter by a 
simple motor driven ro i 

tub. Circulation and 


many other forms ydraulic turbine oil 
parifleation systems, but the one here described is typical of 
ustrial plant installations. 
Oiling Systems for Engines and Compressors 


The individual oi] and filtering system is now universall: 
es and effects 


How to Determine Size of System 
for Dryer Rolls 


To determine the size of 
bs for rolls, box board, Fourd- 
rinier, news and other similar , calculate the gallons 
hour of oil to circulate, as per the formula below, and 
rom Table I find the system number. 
Total bearing surface in square inches 
= = gallons per hour 


(The surface is the diameter in inches of the bear- 
; meetiied by its length; i. e., length of con- 


in, 
tat of ple py ~2. See nigh bearings, each eight inch 

$ t in 
diameter by twelve inches 1 What size bee oiling 
system is required? 





12x8x80 
———— = 884 gallons per hour 


20 
From Table I note that 384 gallons hour falls between 
250 and 450 per hour in the table and therefore calls 
for system No, 7-E. 
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Referring to Fig. 1, the purpose of the tank alongside the 
filter is to provide room to hold all the oil in the gravity 
and oil piping, so that should the oil circulating pump fail, 
lubrication will continue for an hour or longer, the oil con- 


ian 





TABLE I. 
Capacities of Bowser Cling, Sostene for Paper Dryer 
olls. 

Oil circulation, gallons Number 

per hour, required, as of 
per Formula 1 system 

20 to 150 5 

150 to 250 6 


250 to 450 7-E 














tinuing to flow to the bearings until the vity tank is 
empty. The oil feed connections at the el moa of a calen- 
der are shown in 7 5. 

Pumps. But as the oil pumps are usually installed in du- 
plicate, the chances of having any interruption of service of 
the oiling system and dryer are very remote indeed. 

Where it is desired that the capacity of of the pump be 
considerably ter than the circulation to the bearings, and 
where intermittent operation of the pump is wanted, we use 
an electric float switch on the gravity tank, the switch auto- 
matically cutting in the motor when the oil level in the tank 
is at the predetermined level, and stopping the pump when 
















Fig. ¢#—Showing receiver separator, Type A filter, pump and con- 
nections on a calender lubrication installation in a Wisconsin mill 


the tank is full. We do not consider such a s as good as 
one + sso there is continuous operation of the pump. See 


os cu — the usual ae © see seb oo 
4 ions per hour bearing ves in practice to give 
pot results. When the. dryer is frst put in service and for 
about two weeks thereafter, it is well to feed all the oil to 
each bearing that it is possible to feed, for until the bearings 
are worn in, they tend to warm up. The liberal flow of oil 
*Oi'r > ioe = Roll Bearings H oil, of 600 Saybolt 
or er eavy oil, 0 sec. 
viscosity or higher, is invariable used. One of our most suc- 
cessful installations, that of the St. Lawrence Paper Mills 
Co., Three Rivers, Que., used oil of 1000 viscosity, sec. Say- 
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bolt, at 100 deg. F., and results are more satisfactory than 
when oils of 400 and 600 sec. viscosity, i » were 
used on the same dryer. The oil returns to the filter at 180 
deg. F., and leaves at 114 deg. F. The viscosity at 180 deg. 
F. is judged from observation unaided by viscosimeter, about 
150 sec. Saybolt. The rolls of this dryer weigh 4% tons each 
and the speed is from 40 to 70 R.P The rings are not 
ring or collar oiled, but are adapted to stream lubrication. 
The engineers say that on all future ers and calendars 
ring or collar-oiled bearings will be specified. 

Location of Sight-Feeds. It is important to locate the 
sight-feeds high enough above the point of connection to the 






















Fig. 5—The oil feed connections to each bearing of this 
calender are shown in white 


bearing housing to prevent backing-up of the oil in the sight 
glass when feeding fast. Two or three inches head is plenty. 

Locate all piping so it does not interfere with removal and 
replacement of the rolls. 


Automatic Lubrication of Calendar Rolls Having Plain Bearings 


We have three t of systems available, one a gravity 
feed, Fig. 3, the other a pressure system, and the third a 
force-feed by means of a mechanical, force teed, multiple-feed 
lubricator. All systems are highly successful. 

The Gravity System. This consists of a tank overhead 
the calender with feed mains leading to the stacks and a 
branch with a sight feed (feed control) leading to each bear- 
ing. Simple pans to catch the oil from the poring are pro- 
vided, and the oil is returned to the gravity tank by 
tric driven or steam driven pump, if desired, by a pump driven 
— + a a grab the purchaser nay Bat a 

e Pressure m. e pressure sys 8 y 
the gravity system except that the gravity tank is omitted 
and pressure is maintained in the line by the pump. We be- 
lieve the yoy system to be the safer of the two. 

Force-Feed System. Our Model T or Model M mechanical 
lubricator is mounted on the calender frame, there being a 
feed for each bearing, and two extra feeds for reserve or 
emergency purposes. The lubricator is lever or bel 
from the calender and starts when the calender starts and 
stops when it stops. In starting, a hand . 
lubricator may be used to force oil to the ‘ore the 
OW ‘he > aor abit force-feed systems in use, and th 

e have many of these force- s in use, ey 
prove economical as well as wholly reliable. 

To give flexibility to the connections where the feed lines 
connect with the bearings, we often use short lengths of flex- 
ible steel tubing. Where pipe connections are not sub 
to severe shocks and vibrations, we use our Union 
nections for all pipe joints. Every joint is then a union 
only a monkey wrench and a hack saw are required to make 
up the connections. Where there are severe shocks and vibra- 
tions, we use the usual screwed fittings for connections: 


BF 
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All our lubricating systems of calender and dryer rolls, 
engines, — and turbines are so simple that the plant 
engineer, aided by our instruction sheets, can have his own 
crew complete the job. This avoids the expense of outside 
help. When the Oil Contains Considerable Water 

Sometimes the oil returned from paper mill machinery bear- 
i carries with it comparatively sreet quantities of water. 

en this condition is met, we collect the oil directly from 
the bearings into«our receiver-separator, which separates out 
the test part of the water, allowing the oil to go on to 
the filter, where the remainder of the water is removed. The 
receiver-separator and filter below the calender room floor 
level are shown in Fig. 4. 


Gear Drive Lubrication 


As high-speed gear drive more and more is applied to in- 
dustrial machinery, it calls for continuous force-feed appli- 
cation of oil under pressure directly to the gears, and for con- 
tinuous filtration if the life of the gears is to be as long as 
they may be expected to last. The lubricating systems we 
use are very similar to those for and calender rolls. 
The gear omy: 4 dips three or more inches in the oil in the 
gear housing, the level in which is kept fixed by a vented 
overflow. A pump takes the oil from the housing through 
this overflow, and elevates it to our. overhead gravity tank. 
There is a feed line from the tank to the top of the housing, 
and at this point two or more branches are taken off each 
leading, so as to direct one or more streams of oil under pres- 
sure directly onto the face of the gear. The stream is fed 
through our No. 5 Clear Vision Sight-Feed Oilers having 
sight-glasses two inches in diameter. The life of correctly 
designed and loaded gears so lubricated is indefinite. 


Wires* 
By G. E. BUCHANAN 
Sec.-Treas., Appleton Wire Works 


NUMBER of years ago I attended an. entertainment 

given jointly by James Whitcomb Riley and Bill Nye. 
At that time Mr. Riley had a heavy head of black hair, while 
Nye’s head was as guiltless of hair as a billiard ball. Mr. 
Nye, in making his introductory remarks stated that he and 
Mr. Riley had m traveling together and appearing on the 
same platform for a long time, and that while they did not 
agree on all things there was one matter in which they were 
in entire accord; that was in the manner in which they wore 
their hair. Mr. Riley had all the hair, and he, Nye, had all 
the part. 

This afternoon Mr. Watson and I appear on this program 
to speak on wires. Mr. Watson and I are also in agreement, 
but I have both the hair and the part, as Mr. Watson and I 
have agreed that I shall discuss this subject with you. 

In a recent article by Frederick ——e who by the way 
was a former resident of Appleton, in Nation’s Business 
he makes the statement that while business may be slow it 
is never dull. We of us, who are engaged in different lines 
of business, I am sure can agree with this statement. I 
have just returned from a month’s trip through the West 
to the Pacific Coast, and on this trip, I have talked with men 
engaged in many lines of business, and have gone through 

lants manufacturing various products.. The skill and per- 
ection attained in the various lines of industry is a constant 
source of wonder. Your business and mine is no exception 
to this amazing progress and development. 

I have been asked to talk with you this afternoon regarding 
a product which is essential in the manufacture of paper. 
This is the manufacture of B ow maker’s wires, which in- 
cludes Fourdrinier Wires, Cylinder Wires, Washer Wires, 
Save-all Wire, etc. 

The history of the Fourdrinier wire industry in the United 
States covers a period of exactly three-quarters of a century. 
This is not a long period of time. when we consider that 
many men now living were good sized boys when the first 
Pa machine wire was made in this country. Previous to 

the comparatively few paper machine wires used in 
this country wer~ imported from Europe, largely from Great 
Britain. In 1847 my grandfather, Robert hanan, came 
to the United States from Scotland to work at his trade of 
Fourdrinier wire pasving a weaving shop then being built 
at Jersey City, N. J. e plant was about ready to begin 
cperetings when one night it burned to the ground, and this 
plant was not rebuilt. 

The year 1848 marks the beginning of the Fourdrinier wire 
industry in this country. It was in year that the William 
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Cabble Excelsior Wire Mfg. Co., ee, N. Y., and also the 
Staniar & Laffey Wire Co. were established. Newark, N. J. 
was the location of the Staniar & Laffey plant. _ 

In those early davs. the few Fourdinier machines in the 
United States i wires that were narrow and short. 
A wire 72 inches wide by 40 feet long at that time was con- 
sidered a large wire. e speed at which these early ma- 
chines ran was also very slow compared with the speed at 
which paper machines are now operating. I remember when 
the first loom’ was built to weave wires 100 inches wide, and 
this loom was a nine day wonder. 


A Bit of History 

During these 75 years, the paper industry has expanded 
and progressed by leaps and bounds. The manufacturers of 
Fourdrinier wires have exerted every effort to keep a with 
this progress and to meet these rapidly changing conditions, 
as to speed, width, stock, etc. The old wire weaving plants 
have increased and enlarged their equipment, and from time 
to time new weaving. plants have been established. In the 
early fifties, William Stephens & Sons commenced the manu- 
facture of paper machine wires at Belleville, N. J.; this plant 
later becoming the De Witt Wire Company. In this weaving 
shop, Robert Buchanan worked as a wire weaver, and ‘my 
father, William Buchanan learned the wire weaving trade. In 
1876, Robert Buchanan with his sons :moved to Holyoke, Mass., 
and established the Buchanan & Bolt Wire Co. In the same 
year my father Jeft the employ of the De Witt Wire Co. and 
established the Centennial Wire Works at Bloomfield, N. J., 
with Charles Smith, a wire drawer. In 1878 this business 
was moved to Bellevitie, N. J., and Mr. John Eastwood was 
admitted to the firm. This business was conducted for several 
years under the name of Eastwood, Buchanan & Smith, and 
later incorporated as the Eastwood Wire Mfg. Co. A few 
years earlier. The W. S. Tyler Co. plant was established at 
Cleveland Ohio, and for many years The Tyler Co. was the 
manufacturer of Fourarinier wires the farthest west. As the 
years passed, other Fourdrinier wire weaving plants were 
established in various parts of the coyntry, and at the present 
time, there are in the United States about twenty»manufac- 
turers of Fourdrinier wires, which have practically all 
branched out from those I have mentioned. “ 

Previous to 1896 there were no Fourdrinier wireweaving 
plants west of Ohio, The W. S. > wa Co. being in Cleveland. 
In this year, the Appleton Wire Works was founded at Apple- 
ton by William Buchanan, his two sons, and his brother-in- 
law, A. W. Weissenborn. There are now five Fourdrinier wire 
weaving shops in Wisconsin, the other four being the Wis- 
consin Wire Works, at Appleton; Fox River Wire Cloth Co., 
Appleton; International Wire Works, Menasha; and the Green 
Bay Wire Works, Green Bay. 

Ling several weaving plants were established in the order 
named. 

The changes which have taken place in the paper industry 
during the life time of men now actively engaged in it are 
almost beyond belief; the ¢hanges in width and length of 
machines, in speed at which they are operated, and the new 
materials used for paper making, and the new methods of 
at orem the paper stock, have revolutionized the paper 
industry. ear 

The manufacturers of paper machine wires have not been 
asleep at the switch, but have ‘steadily perfected their ma- 
chinery and methods. of drawing and weaving ‘wire, en- 
deavoring to keep step! with the changes which have taken 
place in the manufacture of paper. 

I have had paper mill superintendents ask me why the 
Fourdrinier wire manufacturers do not make as good Fourdri- 
nier wires as we did 20 or 30 years ago. My reply has been 
that we are making better wires today than we did a genera- 
tion ago, and if the present day wires were run under the 
same conditions as to speed, stock, etc., as the wires were 
run at that time, the present day wires would give better 
service and satisfaction than the wires to which they refer. 

Tt is not necessary for me in this company to speak of the 
great increase in speed at which wires are now run, the in- 
crease in suction to get the water out of the sheet more 
quickly, the wood pulp made from various kinds of wood used 
for stock, the clay and talc used for filler, ete. These and 
other changed conditions have made more severe. demands on 
the Fottrdrinier wire, which we Fourdrinier wire manufac- 
turers have strained every nerve to meet. 

Previous to the beginning of this cen practically all 
wires were woven on hand looms operated by two. weavers, 
the shuttle being thrown back and forth by- hand. The hand 
looms have been gradually su ed by looms that weave 
wires which are smoother. and of. more uniform weave ‘than 
the wires woven on hand looms. Today there is. not a Fourdri- 
nier plant of any eats weaving wires on hand looms. 
These modern power looms are of various types, but are al 
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operated mechanically and controlled by one weaver. Our 
power loom, invented by our President and Manager, Mr. 
A. B. Weissenborn; is operated by compressed air, electrically 
controlled. Other types of looms are belt driven and oper- 
ated by a cam. 


Important Factors in Wire Making 

There are many factors of importance entering into the 
manufacture of a Fourdrinier wire. One of these is the quality 
of the wire. The two metals used almost exclusively in the 
manufacture of Fourdrinier wires are low brass and phosphor 
bronze. The low brass is termed “tombac.” The composition 
of this metal being about 80% best lake copper, 20% best 
Horse-head brand of zinc. The composition of phosphor 
bronze Fourdrinier stock is in the neighborhood of 90% copper, 
the balance being tin, and phosphorus being added as a clean- 
ing agent and to assist in the amalgamation of the metals. 
Most mills find that wires made of all low brass give the best 
results. Other mills prefer Fourdrinier wires made of phos- 
phor bronze warp and a brass shute as best meeting their 
conditions, while occasionally a mill prefer wires made of all 
phosphor bronze, both warp and shute. : 

The wire is reduced to the proper size for weaving the 
various meshes of wires by being: drawn through diamond 
dies. These diamond dies are round discs of brass about 1 
inch in diameter, in the center of which is set a small com- 
mercial diamond or bortz, through which a small hole is 
drilled which determines the size of the wire. 

The drawing of the wire through the dies hardens it. 
Therefore it is necessary to anneal the wire before weaving, 
that the paper machine wires may be sufficiently soft .and 
pliable to run on the paper machines without cracking. There 
are various methods of annealing wire; by gas, oil, electricity, 
and charcoal. We have always used charcoal for annealing 
our wire, as in our judgment the best results are obtained 
by this method of annealing wire for Fourdrinier wires. 

One of the most ‘important features of a wire is the seam. 
As a chain is no stronger-than its weakest link, so a Fourdri- 
nier wire is mo or more serviceable than its seam. As 
the speed of paper machines has been increased and various 
wood pulps: and fillers have been increasingly used, the paper 
mills have demanded a seam that is strong; one which will 
resist the friction and ‘wear of the suction box covers; a seam 
which will not fill up, and on which the lightest sheet will 
form with a minimum of seam mark. Years ago when ma- 
chines were run at a much slower speed, when rag or rope 
stock was generally used, and there was but little filler, seam 
trouble was rarely known; but under present conditions seam 
trouble is the most frequent source of trouble, and this in 
spite of the most-strenuous efforts of the Fourdrinier wire 
manufacturers to put seams in their wires; which will meet 
all of the various modern requirements. 

In years gone by in the slow running machines with a 
smaller number of suction boxes, the shake of the machine 
would prevent the wire from scoring the suction boxes, but 
as the speed of the paper machines has been increased and 
additional suction boxes have been added to get the water 
out of the sheet rapidly, the wire has a tendency to freeze 
or hang to the last one or two suction boxes, which scores 
these suction box covers, and this scoring in turn gouges and 
cuts away the seam, causing the seam to break out before the 
full life is obtained from the wire. 

Much thought has been given to the matter of overcoming 
this scoring of the seams. One method has been to weave 
paper wires slightly sinuous, so that the wire will have a 
slight serpentine motion when running on the machine. This 
is to prevent the wire from tracking and scoring the suction 
box covers. 

Another method of overcoming this trouble is to equip the 
paper machines with oscillating suction boxes to achieve the 
same result of preventing scoring that weaving of.the sinuous 
wires accomplishes. 

All wire manufacturers have more or less seam trouble, 
ysteries of our industry is why several wires, 
one after the other, will give a good satisfaction and service 
and the seam not break out, while the next wire run, made 
of the same stock, in the same manner, and the seam 
so far as we know exactly the same will be gouged and worn 
away so that the seam will break out before the wire has 
given its full life. 

Another factor of importance is per stretching and 

ing of wires. The stretching rolls and beams must be 
and strong that there may no spring, and that the 


jy > stretched square and flat and so run true on 


a the poner machine wires have become : and heavier, 
packing em has become a grea em, requiring 
larger and’stronger rolls and heavier boxes. Tf these heavier 
boxes receive rough handling or are dropped on end from the 
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freight car or truck, as is sometimes done, the liability of 
damage to the wire is vastly increased. 

If the men who put on wires and who handle them in the 
mill, could see how they are made and era EE pp n Sg 
wire man exercise in weaving 8 
and boxing them, it would no doubt make them more careful 
to see that the wires get on the machine in good condition and 
free from all breaks, kinks, dents, creases, etc., which of 
course tend to shorten the life of the wire.on the machine. 

It is always a pleasure to show visitors through our plant 
that they may see how wires are and I extend a cordial 
invitation to any and all of you to visit the Appleton Wire 
Works and see how Good Wires are made, for as you may 
probably know, “Appleton Wires are Good Wires.” I am 
sure that Mr. John Watson, Manager of the Wisconsin Wire 
Works, would also be pleased to have you visit his plant. 


Beaters and Beating* 


By C. E. YOUNGCHILD 
Paper Mill Supt., Nekoosa Edwards Paper Co. 


IS is quite a subject for a superintendent to attempt 
to cover, especially in a short paper; but I have been 
“ordered on” and try never to shirk a responsibility. 
Beaters 
There are many kinds of beaters, but the ones, commonl 
used in the manufacture of pulp are the type I will tou 
upon in this paper. I use the word “touch” advisedly, be- 
cause in a 10 or 15 minute paper I can even only do that 


but lightly. 

Dr. Sigurd Smith, in his new book on “The Action of the 
Beater” does the subject justice; but his book has over 200 
pages of print as fine as that in‘a newspaper. In his Preface 

e says in part: .3" 

“The complete absence of any theory of the action of the 
beater immediately made itself felt” when he was ng to 
design a small beater to do twice the work of existing desi 
He says further: 

“The complete inaccessibility of the actual beating zone 
renders it im ible to observe visually what takes place 
between the roll and the bed plate.” : 

This difficulty has been experienced by all when trying 
to solve the ae’ of beating. It is a — with no way 
of telling when it has been. properly solved. In his Fore- 
ward, he says in part: ‘ 

“The beater, as the pivot of the mill, and the beating 
preparation of the fibrous raw material, as the paper ee 
operation, are recognized as presenting a riumber of unsol 
problems with the attraction of unrealized margins of ad- 
vantage, both as regards quality, qualities of product in re- 
lation to raw material and cost of production, values of papers 
in relation to expenditure on account of power, labor and up- 
keep of machinery.” ; ‘teeny ts 3 

© one can dispute Dr. Smith in his statements in this 
work. It is common knowl that the ———s —_ can 
make or spoil stock and a very mark uence on 
the character of the finished product. If the stock has not 
been properly beaten, it cannot be made into the 

ality on the paper machine. It is therefore, a fact that 
Pn bir made in the: beaters” that is, for all grades requir- 
in ting. 

me: want their stock thin and others heavy consistency; 
some’ want small beaters and others large ones; some for 
quick action and large power use, while others think brushing 
and long time with small power use covers bill. 

Makers of beaters are a id deal like makers of paper 
mill machinery generally— either don’t know, or don’t 

colings. will make 





care to hurt the customer’s f They usually 
what is wanted, or claim their beater is a “eure all” for all 
ills. .No two makers will: make the same claims, however 
for almost exact counterparts in construction except 
name and paint on the o : 

ile pee gy Pos Somecies: bate wat gs the Jones 
type o r, 1, und size, as we furnish them, 
T cndpahnnd tints ailiie ensioe this same beater up to 2, 
pome dry weight. I- have experimented with many types of 

llings on various stocks; but chiefly on unbleached sulphite 
and sulphate, or. Kraft stock. 

Amo Oe eee ae eee ee Se 

uster, North and the commor straight bar, 


8! 


ll of them without the desired results; I have tried various 
spool. and. bed plaben, but: ouill. witheub. eatledoctiag.. ana 
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stone bed plate in conjunction therewith. Mr. B. T. McBain 
helped me with the idea and its application, and er 
we have —— for a Patent, with report from the Patent 
office that our claims have been allowed. 

For reasons which most of you will understand, on ac- 
count of Foreign Patent rules, I cannot put a copy of claims 
or picture of the filling in this report; but as soon as the 
Patent has been issued, I —- to make the other applica- 
tions necessary and then 1 be pleased to have complete 
details made public. Suffice it to say, however, that on 
hard Kraft stock to test — for pound or better on the 
finished paper, my filling has shown hydration of the stock 
in 25% to 30% less time and with no greater power require- 


ments. 

I have eight such fillings in use now at Nekoosa and four 
at Port Edwards. As fast as I can equip the balance of 
Nekoosa beaters, the work is being done. I find it to be 
of equal value on sulphite stocks. y filling can be put in 
any type of beater and the gold bars now in use can be 
utilized. My improvement retards circulation some, still it 
increases the beating surface almost 100%. 

The four beaters so equipped at Port Edwards, are of 
Rn. gy “Sil and they show ah Fa re M. = use Fa 

wer regularly equip e makers. y 
theo is a combination of hard and soft steel, by straight 
and shearing cut or brushing against a stone bed plate, and 
this theo as worked out to the great advantage of the 
Nekoosa s Paper Co. as the manager and I, myself, 
see the results. 

Our Chemical Engineer, Mr. Eagan, has made some pre- 
liminary tests to confirm these results and finds with the 
instruments he has, that there is the difference in hydration 
claimed, Further tests are being made at Port rds 
between the old type of bar in Niagara beaters at J. E. Mill 
and the new Alexander mil] beaters of the same make. These 
tests were not completed at the writing of this per but 
after the issuance of the Patent, will be made public. 

I truly believe that there is nothing under the sun in pulp 
and paper ing but what can and will be improved, an 
that the beater is one place where not only the design, but 
the method of operation has needed more attention than has 
heen given them in most mills. 

I trust I have given you something of interest herein and 
that you will feel your time has not been wasted. 





If you would know the value of money, try to borrow 
some.—Poor Richard’s Almanac, 


Paper Makers’ Felts* 
By A. H. THEURER 
Supt. Appleton Woolen Mills 


NE of the most important ome in the manufacturing 
of machine —s satisfactory for the exacting re- 
its of the paper industry, is the selection of our raw 
wool stocks, Our problem is somewhat simplified in that we 
use no cotton or wool substitutes such as shoddies, noils, gar- 
netts, “4 — oth on description, confining ourselves to 
in, ; 
reel te week, there t'6- Seek Witenes te eotans 
grown, each having its own characteristics. It may 
i you to know that different kinds of soil, as well as 
beg ae Dee oe in different parts of our country alone, affect 
the r, elasticity, and general working properties of the 
wool. ey See ees Seen one oe 
brighter color than wools grown in man er states, be- 
cause of the soil, and is especially desired by knitters. Wools 
grown on cut-over land from some sections are not as choice 
as they might be, because the fleeces become more or less 
loaded with burrs and other vegetation while the sheep 
ramble thru the brush. Wools of another section have the 
characteristic burr, which to the felt maker is very 
po ague p in a oa yo pe burr breaks into a great 
many small pieces Zz carding process, and is n 
into the yarn as it cannot be satisfactorily removed. Man 
wools from still other sections are more stained in character, 
while the best domestic wools come from the central middle 


states. 4 
The principal characteristics which a good felt wool must 
are: 





coarser sta 
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Strong, healthy staple. Sometimes defective wools are 
offered which have a weak spot in the staple, indicating that 
the wool came from sick sheep. The so called cotted fleece is 
another resuit of sickness in the sheep, which causes the 
wool to become matted together and unfit for felt stock. It 
is such defective wools as these that we are careful to elim- 
inate in the selections of our stocks, using only the strongest 
staple obtainable. 

of Staple. Inasmuch as many different sorts 
can be made from one fleece, you may know how careful the 
wool must be sorted; for to obtain a strong, even yarn, free 
from lumps, the wool used in that particular yarn must be 
of uniform length. 

Elasticity. earlier or lamb wools are not only some- 
what kempy, but have coarse -- and not enough blood or 
character, are not as elastic, and do not possess the proper 


fulling qualities essential in felt yarns; while other wools 

seem 

To use such 
Free W 


dead, possessing no loftiness or elasticity of any kind. 
wools as these would be the height of ag 
That is, must not possess spiral burrs 
or an undue amount of , as this vegetable matter can 
only be removed by carbonizing. This process, however, 
es the wool harsh and much less desirable for felt re- 
quirements. This is a very common characteristic of Aus- 
tralian, South American, and some other types of foreign 


Color. Good white wools are always preferable to stained 
wools, as the latter do not make as table a felt and 
are also apt to be weaker in staple. erefore, in manufac- 
turing each different grade of felt, we must select only such 
wools as are best adapted for the different grades of felts. 
Thus, by always buying the best grades of wools grown, we 
never find it n to hold any post mortems on account 
of off grades of wea, which we thought we might have 
sli thru as a cheapener. 

ne cee and graded our our next care is to 
remove anima! oil or grease, sand and dirt, from the wool 
in — —_ yom be poay ae. . pag done by 
scouring in a or especially pre ‘or this purpose. 
Gaus taneh bo enat oe if the bath is too strong, the wool will 
become tendered and if too hot, become harsh, losing much of 
its elasticity. This is also true if dried at too high a tempera- 
ture. If the stock is agitated too much, it becomes matted 
prea pe producing most unsatisfactory results in subse- 


qu 

Follo the scouring, the wool must be blended, that is, 
certain must be mixed together, so as to obtain the blend 
best suited for the particular de of felts into which this 
yarn will go. In ng this blend, the mix is treated with 
a soluble oil so as the fibres more pliable and elastic, 
preventing the breaking of the staple in the following process. 


Process of Carding 

The carding of wool consists of a series of combings, the 
purpose of which is to comb out the wool fibres in order that 
they may ied as much as possible. It is v 
sary that work be very carefully and th 
in order that the ends be all of uniform size and proper 
condensed, Each set is carefully weighed and must not va 
over three grains on each ry hgh tested. Unless the 
is properly carded, it would ractically im ble for the 
spinning department to obtain the required effect in the yarn. 
As the ends come off the card they are wound on jack spools 
and then ready to be spun. 

In spinning, the work is done on machines containing 360 

bbins, each bobbin taking care of one end from 4 
winding the yarn onto itself immediately upon each draw, 
receiving the required amount of twist. The twist of yarn 
5 Oe So Sees Seeertnes, Geteeninin to a large extent 
the amount of in the felts as well az the fimsh to be 
obtained. To secure a hard, strong yarn, such as certain 
kinds of be gh ye the yarn must be Il 

e 
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Weaving the Felt 

The weaving of the felt res the very closest kind of 
attention, in order to insure the proper texture at all times. 
Some irregularities may not show up until the felt is finished, 
causing the felt to be rejected on its final inspection. In such 
cases we always assume the felt will make better blankets 
than paper. e operator must be constantly on the alert for 
ities which might result in slack edges, cockles, vari- 

ations in width, ete. This is true whether we weave them end- 


less or otherwise. : : 

The felts when woven go te the splicing and buring depart- 
ments. The splicing of felts is a most exacting process and 
can only be done by skilled workers. The fabric is then care- 
fully inspected so that every misweave, broken thread, or 
other ——s may be corrected before fulling. 

The ing or felting of felts is far more exacting than 
one might think. When you know that felts are woven double 
the finished width or better, you will appreciate something of 
the exactness with which this work must be done. Notwith- 
standing this enormous shrinkage, of approximately fifty per 
cent, the felt manufacturer is requi to finish down to or- 
dered width, being allowed a three inch variation over this 
size. If the felt is under the size s ed, it will not fit the 
machine for which it was inten and if more than three 
inches over width, it is necessary to refinish, getting the felt 
down to the proper width. Therefore, when we are requested 
to finish a felt one inch wider or narrower, you may know 
that you are not giving the felt maker the easiest kind of a 
problem. In fulling, the felts must be wet up a certain 
amount, and run at regular s under as near a certain 
estimated temperature as possible in order to get best results. 
After being properly washed to remove the oil and dirt, 


thoroughly ri to remove all trace of soap, and extracted, 
the felt is ready for the process. 
Finishi 


The finishing consists of stretching and drying the felts on 
a steam heated cylinder under a es tension, so as to 
preperly finish to the exact width and length. It is here that 
any imperfections show up, as the felts are given a most 
pe ee. inspection during this process. If the felts are to 
be singed or nap this is done and then carefully wrapped 
and sent to the room. 

Each felt is covered by a complete record, showing not only 
the exact lots of wool used, but also all operators working on 
the felt as well as time required and condition of felt in each 
stage of processing. This record is indispensable in case any 
changes are desired at any future time. 

At the request of your Mr. McBain, let us take up a few 
points on the care of felts after delivery to the mill. 

Felts as you know, should be kept in a clean, dry place, 
Clean, because the moths and even rats attack soiled felts 

uicker than clean ones, and , to prevent mildew. Even 
aitho securely wrapped, mil will destroy the felt if 
yaw nst a stone or brick wall for a period of time. 

n expe nt proved to us that felts securely wrapped and 
kept in a clean, dry, well ted lected ths 


i week 
while moving a machine part through one of the departments, 
a edge of the same caught « bundle of felt"in such a 
7" oe rnals and beari pots which 

ou an ngs cause § w ma 
give trouble later on in crushing at this spot, as the 
will collect ~— causing the felt to fill up. 
The cause of felt troubles may be classified under two 
beet Gpematcnl and mechanical. 
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to our attention some time ago, when we were called to see a 
felt which had gone to pieces; and when we saw it, there 
was no mistake in our minds as to whether or not it had, for 
it was literally in shreds. At our request, two other makes 
of felts were f om with like xesulte, piosing the trounis te 
be local, ei chemical or mechani To make the 


short, it was found that the stock had not been 
neutralized, with the attendant result that the aci 
furnish caused the felt to go to pieces within 
after being put on. , ’ 
It-isa known fact that deterioration is much quicker 
summer, ne only nag Ne wee water being but 
because of vegetation e water which decomposes, 
the wool fibre in the threads, this being all the more 
where unfiltered water is used, for under such conditions 
felt will fill up much more quickly. 
* Mechanical sources of trouble are many and may be classi- 
fied under two heads: Excessive tension and abrasion, 
Were it possible to record the actual tension on felts, we 
feel certain that they would last longer, for this test would 
show when the tension was becoming excessive, eee it 
peanble for you to relieve the condition. The more a 
elt travels over, the greater the tension, as the felt must 
act as a belt. Therefore, the necessity of seeing that all bear- 
ings are 0 ting as smoothly as possible. is is very ap- 
parent on boxboard machines where as many as five, six, and 
seven — are in operation, all of which are p 
by the felt. 


The added stress of the whipper is an additional strain to 
contend with, as is also the case with suction boxes, which 
act more as a brake upon the travel of the felt. 

The wear due to abrasion is an equally important factor. 
The whipper, should it become worn or ro in spots, 
06 Se Se ees Ween Saas seer Se 

s its a results. ge got hy Ee Bagh 
chaff the thread. way Se tae 
nap on such portions of the fel over 
part of the boxes. Occasionally x 
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Use of Laboratory Control Methods in 
Grinding* | 


BY LYMAN BBEMAN 


*Presented at the joint meeting of 
Superintendents, at Appleton, Wisconsin, 
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laboratory control—to learn quickly and accurately the facts 
in to the product of the grinders, ‘and to use these 
facts in sustaining or correcting the output. 

The old so-called “practical” methods of operating grind- 
ers by the feel and looks of the stock and the running condi- 
tions of the stones are very effective when used by an ex- 
perienced pulp maker, but lack the quality of numerical ex- 
pression, which is so essential to keeping of records and to 
standardization of operating conditions. The use of these 
vague and uncertain practical methods can by no means be 
abandoned with benefit, but rather should be used to sup- 
plement the more definite and reliable numerical indication 
of ity, which such a test as the freeness test gives. 

e most common and familiar method of measuring the 
quality of the stock which a stone is producing, is by the 
use of the freeness or sedimentation test. though the 
strength test on hand sheets of groundwood gives some indi- 
cation of the stock quality, the freeness test may be said to 
be practically the only test of any wide use or importance. 
It is the use of this test that we will consider. er tests 
such as examination by the blue glass, the microscope, or the 
lantern slide give some indication of quality but do not lend 
themselves to routine work or to numerical expression. The 
blue glass is the most simple, and we sometimes use it if 
some further information about a stock seems desirable. 


Graph Neo. I 


The problem of control’ may be approached from two 
angles; first, the control of the te volume of stock 
go to paper machines, or second, to the control of the 
ndividual nes producing By con ; 
freeness of the te volume going to the machine, the 
pulp mill may serve the paper mill to the best possible ad- 
vantage and by controlling the individual stones, the pulp 
mill may d with the greatest cy.. These two phases 
of control naturally go hand in hand. 

“ap ~Chart Showing Freeness Curve 

With the object of delivering a stock of uniform freeness 
to the machine chest, the groun as it enters th = 
ing is sampled and tested every hour, the results be- 
ing then posted on the testing station log sheet, and on the 
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chart on the grinder room bulletin in board in the form of a 
freeness curve. Three of these bulletin board sheets are 
shown in Charts Nos. 1, 2 and 3, just as they were taken from 
the bulletin by the testing station operator and filed. Chart 
No. 1 was made on May 4, 1923, during the spring grindin 

season when the stock was being produced, at 100 to 11 

freeness. Chart No. 2 was made on July 24, 1923, when 
practically all of our consumption was being und but at 
a freeness of 90 to 100. -Chart No..3 was made on October 
12, 1923, when nothing was being ground, all the pulp com- 
ing from storage and from cars from the Canadian shipper 
and the machines being furnished with stock at a freeness 
of 120 to 130. It will noted that in Chart No. 3 the free- 
ness was much less uniform, the control being more difficult. 

From these three charts, it ean be seen that at different 
times of the year the groundwood furnished to the ma- 
chines varies as to freeness, on May 4 the desi ess 
being 100 to 110, on July 24 being 90 to 100 and on Oct. 12, 
being 120 to 130. This change in furnish is necessary be- 
cause of the great change in temperature in the head box of 
the machine, the ve varying from 3° C. in February 
to 28° C. in July, ma ing a very great difference in freeness 
effect on the wire. In Graph No. 1 can be traced the gen- 
eral trend of.the desired freeness with the change in tem- 
perature caused by the change in seasons. There is no effort 
of course to hold the stock at some pre-determined point, 
such as might be drawn up in advance, but rather the effort 
is made to follow the machine conditions and provide as nearly 
as possible the stock that will run the best. This graph does 
not show exactly what we have done in the past year or what 
we intend doing the coming year, but rather shows the gen- 
eral tendency of the fluctuations, the conditions of the mo- 
ment determining minor irregularities of that moment. 

The use of the hourly test is not only valuable as an aid to 
holding a uniform stock with the gradual nges occasioned 
by the seasons, but it is also an important aid in indicating 
and helping to hold quality with, the grinding of inferior 
woods such as balsam, poplar, and jack pine or with the re- 
ducing of the sulphite content of the paper. This test gives 
reliable facts in a numerical way so that when some change 
is made or some improvement is being developed in the han- 
dling of the stock a definite means of observation is provided. 

e second angle from which the problem of control may 
be approached, the.control of the individual stones producing 
the stock is complicated principally by the very arent differ- 
ence in quality and properties of stones. This difference can 
hardly be appreciated until one has the opportunity of watch- 
ing the performance of a group of stones by means of the 
freeness test. Although it might be readily accepted that 
different quarries would produce different products, but that 
stones from the same quarry and sup y from the same 
lodge, should be so different is rather astonishing. It is this 

ifference that makes it so important to observe and handle 
the grinding units y the aid of some definite test, such as 
the mess test. If at some time an artificial grindstone 
can be made, which will be uniform and standard, then it will 
be possible to standardize burring, grinding temperature, 
etc., with the expectation of obtaining a standard pulp. 
Difference in Grinding Stones 

There seems to be two general kinds of grinding surfaces; 
first, one in which the grit holds its cutting and gradu- 
ally roughens until it is making a very free pulp,.and second, 
one which does not hold its cutting but gradually falls 
off in production continuall ower pulp. Although 
the first kind of surface seems to ent in Eng- 


y yong Jy 

more preva 

lish stones and the second more prevalent in domestic stones, 

it can hardly be said that the we the cutting edge is 
in 


typical of English stones, The that one can draw no 
general conclusions, but must observe and handle each stone 
as an individual with its own particular properties. 

The samples for the freeness test are taken from each 
grinder between seven and eight each morning, by the grinder 
room foreman or under his direction so that he knows the 
conditions. at the time of sampling. The test is made im- 
moter in the testing station and po: on the grinder 
room bulletin, beside the chart of the hourly freeness at the 
measuring and de the chart showing time of last 
sherpenieg of each stone. The sampling and testing of the 
grinder stock at the beginning of each shift is good in a small 
mill, but rather cumbersome .and unnecessary with a 
number of grinders. 

To supplement his practical observation and kn the 
grinder room foreman has before him with .this a 
numerical expression of the quality of the stock going to the 
machines, the quality of the stock from each stone and the 
time that each stone was. sharpened. or dressed, and is 
in . position to handle the stones with the. best pea re- 
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The free cutting stones are sharpened with a finer burr 
than the others, and if any stone is cutting very free stuff 
it is either run over lightly with a fine diamond No. 12 or No. 
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Chart No. 1 


14 or is dulled with a piece of iron. The stones which have 
a tendency to drop off in production quickly with a drop in 
freeness are sharpened with a coarse burr. With the object 
of keeping all the grinders making about the same grade of 
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Chart No. 2 
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Chart No. 3 





stock rather than having some running high and some low in 
freeness, the stones which have beg | to roughen up are 
dressed to keep the freeness down, and the stones which have 
a tendency to smooth off are dressed to keep the freeness up. 

The grinding surface has so much more influence on quality 
than has temperature or pressure, that nearly all the atten- 
tion is focu on the stone surface. Although the tempera- 
ture is reduced occasionally to bring the freeness down on 
some stones, in general the effort is made to hold it 50° to 
60° C. The pressure is out of control because of the fluctua- 
tions in power, and the grinding surfaces must sometimes be 


_ modified to hold the = ity, with changes in pressure. 


The object in building up a system for controlling the 
grinding has been to avoid elaborate testing or complicated 
statistics, but to have one simple reliable test by means of 
which the attention could be on the one i cog ge: 
variable within control, the grinding surface. The d of 
wood and the condition of the grinding surface are the things 
of primary importance, with the temperature, speed and pres- 
sure entirely secondary in importance in determining quality. 


Water Wheel Grinders Electric Grinders 
No. 1—102 No. 1— 94 
2— 90 2—107 
38—132 3—164 
4—114 4—134 
5—180 5—120 
6—125 


Average 124 


12—124 
13—108 
14—145 
15—120 A Typical Test on 
16—105 Individual Stones 






Average 114 





Coloring of Paper* 


By KENNETH KING 
DuPont de Nemours Co. 


b gen papers on coloring have been read before this 
Association during the four years, the subject 
matter for the most part being of a general nature, with 
respect to the selection and application of various groups of 
dyestuffs to different grades of paper. Very little attention 
= paid in these papers to the use of individual dye- 
stuffs. 

The technical department of a dyestuff company can classify 
its work into three groups; namely, 

First, research or development work, together with 
the practical oe of this work in the mill. 

Second, matching of shades, using the laboratory 
as an aid for practical ee in the mill. 

Third, helping to correct difficulties with respect 
to the use of dyestuffs in the mills. 

In going over the color problems which the various mills 
have brought to our attention, we find a marked a 
in the difficulties encountered. A great many of these dif- 
ferences are due to the incorrect manipulation of certain in- 
dividual eee, on account of characteristic properties 
they may have. 

ther than discuss the dyestuff question in general, this 
paper will be devoted to a discussion of the properties of cer- 
tain dyestuffs or groups of dyestuffs which are used ex- 
tensively in the paper industry, and which have been the 
most general causes for trouble. 

Basic colors, as a class, should never be dissolved at a 
temperature above the boil. If live steam is used in dissolvirig 
basic colors, there is a chance that the strength of the dye- 
stuff may be reduced as high as 30%. If, upon allowing the 
dyestuff solution to stand after boiling by the use of live 
steam, an oily or tarry mass rises to the surf: of the 
solution, it is proof that.a certain disasssociation 
produced by the steam. - 

Correct Way to Dissolve Dyestuffs 

This trouble can bé avoided by dissolving basic dyestuffs 

*Presented at N. W. Division of American Pulp and Paper Mill Supts. 
+ Ass’n meeting in Appleton, Wis., October 26, 1923. 
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Chosen by one of the finest 
mills in the paper industry 


Why the S. D. Warren Company uses Barreled Sunlight 


Keeping the interior clean and 
white without frequent repainting 
—that’s one of the big problems 
every paper mill meets today. 

The photograph above shows 
how successfully the great Cum- 
berland Mills plant of the S. D. 
Warren Company has met this 
problem by the use of Barreled 
Sunlight. 

Barreled Sunlight is a white paint 
that produces a surface so smooth that 
it resists the finest particles of dust and 
dirt. It keeps its light-reflecting qual- 
ities and even after years of service it 
can be washed clean like white tile. 

Barreled Sunlight means more light, 
better working conditions and a cleaner 
looking plant—at the lowest cost. 

Made by our exclusive Rice Process, 
Barreled Sunlight contains no varnish 


and is guaranteed to remain white 
longer than any gloss paint or enamel 
applied under the same conditions. 

Barreled Sunlight will not chip or 
scale. Withstands the shock and jar of 
the heaviest machinery. Flows freely 
and may be applied by brush or spray. 
Where more than one coat is required, 
use Barreled Sunlight Undercoat. Sold 
in barrels and in cans. Send for our 
booklet, “‘More Light.” 


For beater rooms and places 
where excessive steam and heat 
prevail, Chemic Enamel, a special 
form of Barreled Sunlight, is rec- 
ommended. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
Factory and Main Offices 
31 Dudley Street Providence, R. I. 


New York—350 Madison Ave. 
Chicago—659 Washington Blvd. 
San Francisco—38 O'Farrell St. 


And 100 other distributing points in U. S. A. 


Barreled Sunlight 
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manner: Heat the water to a boil, and 
then sprinkle the dyestuff into this solution with constant 
stirring. The d will go into the solution more readily 
than by shooting live steam into the solution containing the 
dyestuff, and clotting is avoided in addition to the Pega 
that the strength of the dyestuff is not decreased due to the 
disassociation. 

There are three exceptions to the above rule in the dis- 
solving of basic dyestuffs; Auramine, Victoria Blue and Basic 
Browns should never be dissolved in water over a tem- 
perature of 160°F. In fact, in the case of Auramine, the 
temperature should not exceed 140°F. 

Theoretically, ssoreeientny parts of water should be 
used in dissolving one part of basic dyestuff. In practice, the 
best general rule to follow is never to have less than 80 parts 
of water per part of dyestuff. In other words, approximately 
one pound per ten gallons. ay > 

In many mills using the basic blues and violets for tinting, 
the dyestuffs are found to crystalize out of solution along 
the sides of the tank. This difficulty may sometimes be cor- 
rected by the addition of acetic acid to the dissolving water 
before the dyestuff is added, but in case acetic acid will not 
correct this difficulty, it is a direct sign that the dyestuff is 
in too concentrated a solution. : 

Basic dyestuffs should never be allowed to stand in solution 
for more than 24 hours, because after that length of time 
hydrolysis takes place to an extent of weakening the solution 
as high as 20%. 

Auramine is hydroscopic in character, and if kept in a very 
damp place may absorb to as high as 15% of moisture. For 
this reason, Auramine, more than any other dyestuff, should 
be kept in storage where atmospheric conditions are normal, 
these being the conditions under which it is standardized. 

Whenever a complaint is made concerning the standardiza- 
tion of Auramine, our first step is to weigh the contents of 
the beg or barrel, compare this weight to the ss weight 
i o the Py omy. way - suedy Soames that =oae 
pound for poun e stren 0: e dyes is supposedly 
reduced, the gross weight of the barrel has increased in 
practically the same proportion. 

Chrysoidines and basic browns require alum to develop 
their shade. Due to the heat of the dryers, a sheet of paper 
colored with Chrysoidine will appear redder as it comes off 
the machine than it will be five minutes later. This point 
must be watched in matching a new shade, so as to not act 
too quickly in changing a a in case the paper first 


run over the machine is a trifle 
The chief difficulty in usin any of the basic violets, is 
em is decidedly redder under 


that the pe r colored with 
artificial jent than in a natural light. For this reason it 


is harder to hold a shade with Methyl Violet during the night 

than with any other basic dyestuff. If the mill is — 

with a daylight lamp, a good policy is to use the lamp both 

during the day, as well as at night. Practically no trouble 

is ever experienced with any of the other basic — 

provided the general directions for dissolving are followed. 
Acid Sizes 

Acid colors differ from basic colors in the fact that they 

may be dissolved at a boil. Approximately half the water is 

ired to dissolve them as is required basic dyestuffs, 
and they are pene unaffected in shade by the heat of 
the dryers. ore trouble is experienced, however, with 
Metanil Yellow, belonging to this group, than with any other 
dyestuff used in the paper mills. 

Metanil Yellow is very sensitive to excesses of acid or alum 
this sensitiveness being accentuated by heat. This d ff 
is the most economical to use for the manufacture of yellow 
shades of container liner, but unless certain points are closely 
observed, it is poactienny impossible to hold a uniform shade 
on this type of stock. It is common practice in the board 
mills to use excess of alum as well as to heat up the liner 
stock to temperatures ranging from 100° to 110°F’., which is 

practice, to 180°F., which is very poor practice. In 
ving the temperature of the beater excessively over 110°F., 
not only is the shade of the board decidedly deadened, but 
the sizing is also decreased, and the strength of the stock re- 
duced. In other words, if enough alum is used for sizing 
purposes and the temperature the beater be kept at the 
correct di , no trouble with Metanil Yellow should be 
experienced, but in case the shade of Metanil Yellow is 
deadened, the superintendent should look further to see the 
sizing qualities of his board, for the Metanil Yellow acts 
as an indicator on this point. 

Acid colors are the most satisfactory for calender coloring, 
but for this type of work the most highly concentrated bran 


in the followin 


obtainable should be ameres for the following reason: 

Redu yestuffs are diluted with salt, and 

ated into the surface of the 
the sizing qualities. 


ced brands of acid 
the salt solution when imp 
sheet of paper will naturally 
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This point is also applicable to the use of concentrated 
brands of acid or direct dyestuffs in the beater, for here again 
the salt used in diluting reduced brands has a deteriora 
action on the size. Practically no other trouble is rie 
with the acid dyestuffs, with the exception of trouble from 
two sidedness and foaming. 

Foaming may be decreased by the use of slight excesses 
of alum and by decreasing agitation of the stock to the 
minimum. If such methods are not satisfactory, the intro- 
duction of a small amount of Turkey Red Oil or a mixture 
of linseed oil and ammonia will decrease the foaming. The 
use of kerosene is to be avoided, because it acts as a solvent 
for free rosin in the size and will appear on the machine 
by Banger n. up the press rolls. 

sidedness is a question too paramount to discuss in 
a paper of this type. Our research department is working 
on this problem and within the next few months we hope to 
= A ormation which will be of decided advantage to all 


In the coating mills, acid dyestuffs face the problem of 
fastness to alkali. This problem resolves into a careful 
selection of just which dyestuffs should be used for each 
coating formula. : 
Direct dyestuffs, like acid dyestuffs may be dissolved at 
a boil, though continued boiling is not a good practice. Alum 
has the property of dulling all direct dyestuffs, which explains 
the difference in shade obtained on sized and unsized papers. 
On mixed furnishes, trouble is often experienced due to 
granite fibres appearing in the sheet. This can be avoided 
either by adding the dyestuff in very cold dilute solution, or 
fry — 3-5 4 th > et Ok idi: rtain direct dye- 
exp. e use 0 rysoidine, certain 
stuffs are much redder in shade, due to the action of heat 
and alum when first they come off the machine, than after 
the et has assumed atmospheric conditions. Direct 
stuffs that act in this manner are very seldom recommen 
for use in the peper mills, because other direct dyestuffs, 
which do not act this way, can be used to obtain the same 
shades at approximately the same cost. 





Heat Losses in the Machine Room* 
By E. P. GLEASON 
Chief Engineer, Nekoosa-Edwards. Paper Co. 
i HAS been previously pointed out that steam power con- 


stitutes about 36% of the conversion cost in the average 
paper mill, and is the largest single ee exceeding labor ~ 


y 10%. The largest use of steam is in the machine room, 
and this paper be confined to heat losses in this ben tl 
ment. e writer‘has recently had the pleasure of i 


many of the large mills in the eastern United States a 
Canada and was particularly interested in this subject. 
Heat Loss in Piping and Dryers 

Steam in the machine room goes through engines or tur- 
bines or direct through reducing valves to the dryers and air 
heaters. It will a you to go oa good mills and 
note: (a) uncove steam pipes both live and exhaust, 
(b) leaky steam joints and pipe threads, (c) exhaust blowing 
to atmosphere either constantly or d washing up periods, 
{@) machine dryers shut off, causing increased steam pressure 
or drying paper. This means ter back 
prime movers, with loss in efficiency as we 
regulation. 

You can see the above losses. But you cannot-see (e) 
broken syphon pipes or buckets, (f) ines that are blow- 


Es 


. 


ing through to hot well to get circulation, (g) leaky valves 
and traps, (h) clean condensate used for process work where 
it should be returned to the boilers. these are serious 
and deserve the best attention of the superintendent and 
engineers. 

The modern mill does not allow steam to blow Geoneh 
to the hot well. All steam traps valves are periodically 
checked to insure their being t. Circulation in dryers. 
removal of air and the very important item of gradua 
temperature from the wet end to the end of the pa 
machine, is obtained by a J. O. Woodsome or similar circulat. 
ing system. It is not uncommon te see a machine that 
formerly carried 10 to 15 Ibs, steam pressure 
doing better with a graduation of from 10 inch vacuum at the 
wet end to 6 Ib. at the dry end, with maximum quality of 
paper and minimum steam cost. 

e predict that in the near future all machines will be 
equipped with separate steam flow meters m the 
steam to driving units and dryers. In the case of Yankee 
machines, this meter should include the steam to hood air 





*Presented at N. W. Division of American Pulp and Paper Mills 
Supts. Ass’n meeting in Appleton, Wis., October 26, 1928. — 
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Picture of a Paper Manufacturer 


who has an Inefficient Beater Room 


There are many like him in the country throwing:profits away every 
day, due to inefficiency in their beater rooms. The trouble is the 
result of numerous causes, among them beating equipment that 
consumes more power than it should per ton of stock produced. 
Overcrowding is another difficulty; equipment that requires too 
many men, too much care and repairing and that ties up too large 
an investment. 


How to Increase Beater Room Efficiency 


All of the above difficulties can be overcome with the installation 
of Niagara Beaters. One Niagara often does the work of two or 
three Holland Beaters. Niagaras consume less power per ton of 
stock produced; they use less floor space, require fewer men to 
operate them, are easier to care for and represent a smaller initial 
investment for a given capacity. We will be glad to furnish further 
particulars regarding Niagara Beaters, proving all of the above 
statements. Write for them today. 


VALLEY IRON WORKS COMPANY 


Plant: Appleton, Wisconsin New York Office: 350 Madison Ave. 


INDUSTRY 
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heaters. Separate meters should be used for steam used in 
heating, thus separating heating and process steam costs. 
Air Heat Lesses 

Under present conditions there are three classes of machine 
rooms: (a) the open room, (b) the room with hoods over the 
machines, (c) the latest development where the dryers are 
entirely enclosed with the exception of the front side. 

The Open Room. There are still some machines in open 
rooms and there are still some misguided advocates of this 
practice, but we believe we are safe in saying that there is no 
excuse for this practice in the light of modern engineering 
and experience. 

The Hooded Machine is sommes as standard today and 
except for the heat losses has m very satisfactory, espe- 
cially where it is built of insulating material and where the 
air supply is properly laid out. s ; 

There has been a recent tendency toward open pits in which 
the bottom felt is cooled and aired. This practice is ques- 
tionable, and recent tests have shown a decided cooling of 
the paper on each bottom dryer and a heating up at each 
top dryer, where there should be a gradual increase in tem- 
perature throughout the machine. e rem is more felt 
dryers and the introduction of warm air in a closed pit. 

The Enclosed Dryer Unit. This has been successfully tried 
in several cases and its value proven. The usual practice is 
to build a roof over the dryers extending down to the top 
front frame and back to the wall. The ends are closed. The 
pit is closed. Air comes from the pit and from the room and 
ali air goes through ‘the machine from front to rear. It is 
then taken out through economizers where maximum heat re- 
covery is made. 

Advantages of the Closed System are: 

1—A clear dry room. 

2—Maximum comfort for machine crew. 

38—Minimum depreciation of machine building. 

4—Lower drying cost due to less volume of air uired. 
5—Lower econgmizer cost, if economizers are used. 

6—Increased production—about 10%. 

Disadvantages of the Closed System are: 

1—Higher cost of hood. 

2—Space back of machine is closed in and is too hot to work 
in while running. ; 

3—The question of uniform drying across the sheet with all 
air passing through dryers. This does not appear to be seri- 
ous in actual practice. As the air travels across the dryer 
fan, it is heated at the same time that it is picking up moist- 
ure, and with proper control the absorption can be made 
practically uniform. : 

The Yankee is another type of a closed dryer machine. 

The following example will illustrate the three types of 
Machine Rooms: ‘ ; 

A machine making thirty tons of paper in twenty-three 
hours will evaporate 87 Ibs. or 609,000 | grains of water per 
minute with 69% moisture to dryer and 8% from dryers. 





MACHINE DATA 


Cc 
Closed 
140° F. 

90 


A B 
Name Open Hooded 
os 2 F. 


Item 108° F 
7 


Temperature of air leaving... 
Fd saturation of air leaving... 
arrying capacity of air Gr. 


512 965 
62 62 


Air can pick up (Gr. per Ib.).. 450 903 
s. min. air required 1,350 675 
Total B.T.U. per po 112 195 


Total B.T.U. per ; 
216,000 151,000 131,500 


machine 
% saving over open room 30% 39% 
138% 


% saving closed machine 
hood 
$12,500.00 $16,400.00 


$ 3,900.00 


per Ib. 
Moisture in incoming air (80° 
F 0% R.H 


ot OHO & whe 


~ 
— 


Dollars per year saving 
open room 

Dollars per year 
hooded machine 


— 
to 


saving 











The above figures show a 30% saving of the hooded ma- 
chine over the machine in an open room and a further saving 
if the dryers are enclosed. verage conditions have been 
taken in this example’ It is understood that conditions will 
vary somewhat in each mill. These figures are for machines 
only. Conclusion 

The open machine shows large losses and the closed ma- 
chine shows decided saving over the hooded machine. 

The economizer savings are large and warrant its general 


adoption. 
_The combination of the closed dryer and the economizer 
give the lowest drying cost. 
economizer manufactured by J. O. 
ration and applied under Briner and 


The proper use of the e 
Ross Engineering Co 
further savings as follows: 


Alexander patents will effect 
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Economizer Design Data from J. O. Ross Wngr. Corp. 
A 


Name 
Total air to economizer, lbs... . 
Temp. fresh air to economizer.. 
Temp. fresh air to economizer. . 
Temp. Exh. air from economizer 
Total B.T.U. to economizer 
Total B.T.U. removed from econ- 
« omizer 
‘oO 


Item Open Hooded 
3,270 1,350 
30° F. Pe 
85° F. 90° F. 
87°F. 95° F. J 
216,000 151,000 131,500 


Can SU pwode 


. 4,220 
13.75 13.86 
43,500 58,500 


min. 43.1 60.7 
Boiler horse power recovered... 81 114 
Steam oe ton paper dried. . 4.98 
Steam saved per ton paper dried $0.99 
Per cent steam saving by econo- 

mizer over open room 20% 
Combined saving, dollars per ton $0.99 
Combined saving closed machine 

over h 
Combined per cent saving over 

open room 
Combined per cent saving closed 

machine over hood 














Waste in the Sulphite Industry* 


By O. L. BERGER 
G. D. Jenssen Company, New York City 


TE old proverb “A penny saved is a penny earned” 
holds good today more than ever and especially so in 
our industry, where the profit of the mill generally depends 
upon our ability to save what we wasted a few years ago. 

The actual physical waste of material during the process 
of turning wood into sulphite pulp is pointed out to us eve 
day and I shall not speak much about that phase. I shall 
rather try to point out waste, which is caused by faulty 
processes and methods, or where savings could be made, if 
cold methods were changed for those that are more recent and 
more improved. 

There is absolutely no excuse for waste that we can detect 
with the five senses nature has given us. If such wastes 
are allowed to continue, something is radically wrong and . 
thanks to co-operation and propaganda, we find that what 
is generally called “a bottled up mill” today is more a rule 
than an exception. 

In the manufacture of sulphite we find the eternal triangle: 
quantity, quality and economy. We find that it is hard to 
maintain a high average of all these at the same time; as 
it is self-evident that by forcing one, the others are bound 
to suffer. If we desire quality, the production will be re- 
duced and the cost will go up. If we, on the other hand 
desire a high uction, we may lower the cost but are 
bound to sacrifice the. quality. The governing factor is the 
selling price of the product, and in deciding upon the policy 
of a mill it is well to remember what is really wan and 
then aim to produce what is wanted as as pos- 
sible. I believe that much money is wasted in our in 
by loss of energy, caused by faulty conception of what 
to be accomplished and how to accomplish it. 

The five major items making up cost of i pulp 
are: wood, chemicals, steam, power and labor. Your cost 
accountant knows the cost of each of these items, and I 
would advise you to find out from him and check up from 
week to week. 

With your permission I shall try to analyze each of these 
items rather than to discuss the operation of each depart- 


ment. 
Wood 

Those mill owners, who are fortunate cere to 
limits of their own, are responsible not alone for delivering 
the wood to the mill at a reasonable cost, but more so for 
proper woods operation, forest preservation and reforesta- 
tion. They must maintain their supply of wood without cut- 
ting into the capital of the company and the resources of the 
country. When we shall realize the eryi necessity of 
securing a nent supply of, raw material for the paper 
industry, which is so closely allied with the progress of our 
country, then, and first then, will we take the necessary 
steps toward stopping the waste in our forests; and this can 
only be accomplished by changing the methods which we 
use ay, and run our w on a scientific basis. 
We can get along without many necessities and luxuries of 
modern civilization, but it is in hard to picture ourselves 
cutting down the use of paper for writing, printing, wrap- 

*Presented at the meeting of the N. W. Division of the 


American 
Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents’ Association, at Apple Wis. 
October 26, 1923. Pe pts, . 
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Would You Neglect a Leak in Your Steam Lines? 


If a jet of steam were shooting from some pipe joint you would be 
making frantic efforts to stop the awful waste. Why, then, do you 
ignore the waste that is going on constantly inside your steam lines 
or steam heated machinery? 

We mean condensation. It forms constantly—it cannot be stopped. 
Unless removed by proper drainage it retards steam circulation, and 
cools your paper machines, dryers, evaporators and mill heating 
system by moistening the heating surfaces and preventing efficient 
heat transmission. 

A Morehead Back-to-Boiler System will stop that waste by con- 
stantly draining condensation as it forms. It will give you dry 
steam lines, coils and spaces and hotter machines. It will increase 
production and make every pound of fuel produce more. 

Write and let us send you reports from other plants where big 
savings have been effected. 


MOREHEAD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dept. O DETROIT, MICH. 
(120) 


“BACK — TO-—-BOILER-SYSTEM” 


POSITIVELY DRAINS ALL TYPES OF STEAM APPARATUS. CON 
AND FEED WATER TO BOILERS S MUM TEMPERATURE 
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ing and all its other modern uses. You have all heard of 
the printers’ strike in New York a few weeks ago. Can you 
imagine a city of the size of New York without the morning 
paper? The people were dumfounded and felt as if they 
were isolated from the rest of the world, not knowing any- 
thing about their favorite scandal, the baseball score or 
the European situation! It takes a situation like that to 
bring home to us the power of the press, and the necessi 
of a steady supply of paper, which again means pulpwood. 

The introduction of the barking drum has probably done 
more than any other invention to help us in decreasing waste 
of wood; and in addition to this I shall only call your at- 
tention to the necessity of making a careful test of the chips, 
so as to make sure of a proper conversion of the wood into 


finished chips. 
Chemicals 


The chemicals used in the sulphite industry are sulphur 
and chlorine. I will also number under this heading lime 
and limestone. 

All sulphite mills in this country use sulphur or brimstone 
in its metallic form, while we find many mills in gee 4 
using pyrites. The low cost of sulphur in connection wi 
the simplicity of its combustion, is a pretty good guarantee 
that we shall never go into the use of pyrites for sulphite 
acid. In localities like Alaska, with high freight rates and 
rich pyrites near the mill, it is no doubt ible to pro- 
duce the sulphur unit ~~ from pyrites than from brim- 
stone. But the cost of the roasting installation must be 
taken into consideration, and the absence of Selenium in 
the pyrites is also absolutely necessary. 

In this country nearly 70% of the acid for sulphite is made 
from limestone. The difference in the cost of lime and lime- 
stone should in itself be a positive proof of the advantage 
of the limestone. Claims of the superiority of milk of lime 
acid on account of the advantage of a high percentage of 
Magnesium has yet to be proven, and furthermore, there 
are today many mills using a dolomite stone in their towers 
where calcinite is not obtainable. The mills using lime as 
the base for their acid, could save one dollar per ton of pulp 
by changing over to limestone. Just a matter of calculation. 

The question of using bleach powder, liquid chlorine, or 
electrolytic cells is one which depends entirely on freight 
rates and power cost. Many mills are today operating 
electrolytic cells, who could better afford to buy the powder 
or liquid chlorine, while where —_ is cheap, production 
large and salt easy to obtain, the home made bleach naturally 
is of advantage. I think that most mills in this vicinity 
who still are using powder, could make money by buying 
the liquid chlorine simply by taking into consideration the 
losses of available chlorine and changing of the chemical 
composition of bleach powder during storage. A bleach plant 
may run perfectly satisfactory as such with minimum losses 
of chlorine and a low consumption, and a careful investiga- 
tion may prove that money could be saved by a change in 
method as indicated above. 

The direct saving in chlorine by the use of high con- 
sistency bleaching is another matter which should not escape 
your attention. . 

team 


Our old friend “Hook ’er to the Biler” has finally passed 
to his reward. It doesn’t seem so very long ago that we 
had the daily fight between the head fireman and the cook, 
and when the cook’s main ambition was to pull down the 
steam to make the firemen work. Them ys are gone 
forever. We know now how much steam it takes to cook 
a ton of sulphite, and the flowmeter tells the story better 
than the recording pressure gauge. By proper manipulation 
of. the digester, there should be no extremely heavy pulls on 
the boilerplant and the ideal condition exists in Scandinavian 
mills where a steam storage battery, the so called Vapor 
accumulator, will take up any peak joads and furthermore 
stores excess steam during low peak periods. There are 
now a couple of these accumulators being installed on this 
side, and we can expect some interesting developments in 
this field. The utilization of the relief heat has been suc- 
cessfully solved by the Decker Process, which according to 
recent tests taken at Kenogami, P. Q., will bring the steam 
consumption per ton of pulp down below 4 Ibs. The 
average mill uses today around 7,000 pounds, so the savin 
can be readily calculated when we know that the cost o 
steam is at least 50c per 1,000 pounds. We can’t fool the 
flowmeter and the only way to get even with the steamplant 
is to boycott it and cut down the steam consumption. 

The insulation of the digesters is bound to save radiation 
losses, and I have seen figures on these losses varying from 
$100.00 to $1,500.00 per year for a 10 ton digester. I under- 
stand that it costs $1.00 a re foot to cover the shell 


properly and again it is a matter for the cost man to figure 
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out. One reason insulation is used so generally in Europe 
is, that they use a 3-inch lining while we on side use 
a 7-inch lining which of course is a better insulator in itself. 

Where we our sulphite, it is necessary to evaporate the 
water remaining in the pulp after it leaves the  eagererg This 
water amounts to 3,000 pounds ton pulp, if the test is 40% 
air dry when the pulp enters the dryers. By the use of the 
Kamyr press, this water can be reduced to 1,650 pounds, and 
a consequent saving of over one-third of the steam necessary 
for drying the pulp is the result. ? . 

I mentioned before the use of ae consistency in the bleach 
plant.- If this is used it is sible to bleach cold, and even 
if a high temperature is used it is obvious that the less water 
the pulp contains the less steam it takes to heat it. 

It has been proposed to condense the steam escaping from 
the vomit stack during the blowing of the digester. e water 
used in condensing this steam, which amounts to about 1,500 
gallons per ton of pulp, can be used for wang Se pulp in 
the pit and for logponds in the winter and may be of special 
benefit in certain localities. 

The blowoff liquor also contains great amounts of > but 
the equipment necessary to recover this heat has not 
developed so as to work in with the mill operation. 


Power 

Thanks to our efficient engineers, the use of individual 
motors replacing line shafts driven from reciprocating engines 
so generally known a decade ago, is now almost universal. 
The friction losses in the bearings and multitude of belts and 
gears in the old mills were immense, not to mention the loss 
in operation caused by the constant shutdown for repairs on 
belts and hot bearings. 

The use of high efficiency pumps is still badly neglected by 
many and could be the cause of considerable saving if in- 
stalled. Many mills are also using high pressure water 
throughout their wetroom when it is only neces to use 
about 7 pounds on all showers, and no pressure at on the 
mixing boxes. The only high pressure water needed in the 
wetroom is for the blowpit hose, which should have at least 
40 pounds and for that reason should be supplied from a 
separate pump. In some cases unnecessary power is used be- 
cause the mill is not designed right. The chea Way is to 
lift once and then use the natural flow by gravity as much as 
possible. An extra story of the building, which would enable 
us to place the screens a little higher, would probably save an 
extra pumping of the whole production if a thickener or riffler 
is to be used. 

_In the woodroom we find more waste of power from ineffi- 
cient conveyor installation, while in the acid plant, where 
milk of lime is used, the power could be cut in two if the 
limestone towers were employed. 

I shall just mention a recent invention, U. S. Patent No. 
1466413. is patent refers to the introduction of air in pipe 
lines for pulp to facilitate puniping of heavy stock. We know 
that it is nearly impossible to pump stock heavier than 4% 
with an ordinary centrifugal pump. If air is introduced it is 
possible to increase the consistency considerably, thereby de- 
creasing the power consumption per ton. My idea of an 
efficient sulphite wetroom is one where the ‘pulp is diluted 
and kept in suspension in the blowpit at 6% and pumped, by 
the use of this new pumping scheme, direct to the screen at 
an absolute uniform consistency; thereby not only saving the 
power, but eliminating the blowpit man, as the screenman 
could adjust the flow of pulp from the pit at will. This scheme 
is now going to be tried out in one of our leadi sulphite 
mills and we will soon know how it is going to work out. 

Under this heading I will also mention the 
washer and cooler, although it would rather come in 
aga efficiency. Outside of the fact that washing of the 

0; from the burners removes SO, and free sulphur, an in- 
stallation of this kind as a cooler will save power, as it is 
possible to cool the gas by- direct contact with a fraction of the 
water necessary with our present gas coolers. 


Labor 
Although the cost of labor per ton of sulphite only amounts 
to one-third of the cost of the wood, it is safe to say that a 
good crew is the biggest asset any mill can have. 
The average mill today employs about two men per ton daily 
production and this varies with local conditions. There are 


wonderful opportunities to reduce the ll 
labor saving machines and time sa age Rf bm gg 
man’s wages will pay interest on a ,000.00 investment, 


‘it behooves the superintendent to look into this and keep his 
mind open to improvements in mill ent. : 

But outside of the actual saving in and reduction of 
the payroll, we have the of 


co-operation 
good ol towards their su t and their to 
take into consideration. Woh eee about Fad nek 
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ods,"motion studies and-mass production where each man is 
a piece of a big machine and does his work automatically 
regardless of individuality. Ina sulphite mill this method 
cannot be carried out as it takes more than that to be a 
good acid maker, cook or even rollskinner. 

And here is where the superintendent can accomplish the 
biggest saving, because of the fact that it is up to him to get 
the very best out of his crew or get them antagonistic and 
careless. 

It has been my personal experience that it is good policy to 
advise with the men and get their opinion in mattefs pertain- 
ing to the operation of the mill. I feel that no superintendent 
knows everything and that the combined experience of his 
whole crew is better than his own. He is the general that 
leads the battle but the shooting is up to the individual soldier. 

If the men feel that their opinion is respected and their 

suggestions followed, they are eager to suggest and help, 
while on the other hand they are easily hurt if snubbed by the 
boss. 
The superintendent that feels his responsibility to such an 
extent that he asks no advice from his help, and is afraid to 
lose prestige by admitting his shortcomings, will always 
ca Ba burden alone and the crew will enjoy seeing him in 
trouble. 

We can install everything possible in the way of.charts, 
records and red tape to promote the efficiency, but when it 
comes right down to facts, the mill where everybody from 
the manager down are working in harmony, is the most suc- 
cessful and the mill where the best results are obtained. 

In closing, I wish to say that the successful operator is the 
man that is up-to-date, that is willing and anxious to profit by 
other people’s experience; and I know of no better place to 
get new ideas than at a meeting of this kind, where practical 
operators come with an open mind willing to give and take. 





22,000-Volt Electric Steam Boiler 


What is believed to be an absolutely splqwe installation was 
recently placed in operation in the Berlin, N. H., plant of the 
Brown Company, pulp, paper and chemical manufacturers. It 
is an electric boiler of 18,000 kilowatts (1,800 boiler horse- 
power), rated capacity operating at twenty-two thousand 
(22,000) volts, hese phase, sixty cycles, 135 lbs. gauge 
pressure, and producing 50,000 pounds of steam per hour. It 
displaces sixty-nine (69) long tons of coal in twenty-three 

(23) hours, worth $550 under the boilers. 

The boiler was installed for use only twenty-three hours on 
Sundays and other holidays, when the mill is shut down with 
the exception of sulphite digesters and other apparatus re- 
quiring steam every day. 

The Brown Company wanted a large electric boiler to make 
use of all surplus power, and believed at first that a lower 
voltage would have to be employed. But after discussing this 
question with the builders it was agreed that the expense of 
step-down transformers could be avoided if a boiler could be 
made to operate successfully at 22,000 volts. The transform- 
ers would have cost twice as much as the boiler. It was recog- 
nized by both companies that no such boiler had ever been 
built or ever attempted, and that certain difficulties might be 
encountered a unless overcome, might in the end make it 
necessary to employ a lower voltage as originally contem- 
plated. None of the difficulties which there seemed reason 
to anticipate materialized, and the successful operation of 
this boiler is very gratifying to designers and users. Too 
much credit for this success cannot be given to Mr. George P. 
Abbott, electrical engineer of the Brown Company, whose con- 
fidence that a 22,000-volt boiler would prove practical never 
wavered. 

The boiler consists of three vertical tanks, each 84 inches 
diameter and 82 inches high between heads. It occupies a 
floor space 25 ft. 6 in. long by 8 ft. 2 in. wide, and is 15 ft. 
6 in. high from the floor to cable terminals. It requires total 
headroom of 24 feet from the floor to allow sufficient space 
for the removal of electrodes. A space ten feet long by five 
feet wide is also required to install the oil switches and bar- 
Tiers. 

The difficulties whith were anticipated were: 

1. Insulation of the conductors where they enter the tanks. 
No trouble whatever was experienced. 

2. Inability to operate at low load. In the first place, the 
Brown fompeny desired to operate this boiler principall 
on Sundays and other mill holidays and then at full load. 
‘However, in times of power shortage due to low water, 
it is desirable to use whatever power is available. It 
was found that the boiler operates quite as well at one- 
quarter load as at full load. 

3. Rapid wear of electrodes. Actual results were most grati- 

ing. Observations of the electrodes indicate that they 
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will last five years, if used sixty days per year. But it is. 
evident that the greatest wear occurs when the boiler is 
started and when shutting it down, due to arcing when 
contact with the water is made and broken. It is proba- 
ble, therefore, that they would last a full year in con- 
tinuous operation or with a comparatively small number 
of interruptions. , 

The cost of the instal’ation was $25,000.. Thus the boiler 
will have returned its entire capital cost in-46 days of 23-hour 
operation by the cost of the coal which it displaces. 

While the number of places where ra, blocks of surplus 
power are available for this =— is limited, there are a 
great many cases where smaller quantities of hydro-electric 
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One 18000 K. W., 22,000 volt, electric steam boiler, installed at the 

Brown Co., Berlin, N. H., by the Electric Furnace Construction 

Co., Philadelphia, Pa. This boiler evaporates 55 tons of water per 
hour at 125 lbs. pressure 


power are constantly going to waste through low load during 
the working day, and not used at all nights, Saturday after- 
noons, Sundays and other holidays. In other cases blocks of 
power are bought and paid for by the year whether used or 
not. Control systems have been worked out whereby electric 
boilers can be caused to automatically absorb surplus power 
at any time to produce steam or hot water and automatically 
to release the whole or any part of such power when the nor- 
mal uses of a mill again require it. These automatic controls 
can be adapted to meet almost any kind of conditions. Hand 
operated electric boilers yield a very handsome return on their 
cost, and when equipped with automatic control, so that they 
will eonstantly “float” on a system, increase still more their 
earning power wherever there is a use for steam or hot water. 





Union Bag to Build Mill in Louisiana 


Negotiations are under way whereby the Union Bag and 
Paper Corporation, with main offices in New York City, will 
shortly commence operating a large paper bag factory in 
Bogalusa, La. The new plant is in process of construction 
and will be taken over and operated by the Union Bag and 
Paper Corporation, it is understood, although definite ar- 
rangements have not yet been concluded by the corporation 
and the builders of the bag factory. 

The plant will be a F age of the Bogalusa Paper Company 
and will be located on the north side of that company’s paper 
mill in Bogalusa. Plans call for a three-story brick structure 
to be devoted entirely to the manufacture of powes bags. 
Paper for the bag factory will be supplied by the Bogalusa 
Paper Company, which is one of the la t paper mills in the 
—_ and which has shown marked progress in recent 
months. 

An official of the Union Bag and Paper Corporation in 
New York stated that the corporation would not own the 
factory but that it had been practically _ that it woul 
sore it. The new plant will cost in neighborhood of 
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It is reported that the LaSalle Paper Co., of South Ben 
Ind., has awarded a general contract to Kuehn & Jordon, 


Welber St., South Bend, Ind., for the construction of its pro- 
posed’ new mill-on-the St. Joe River, comprising a main 1 and 











Pulp and Paper 
» . 

Mill Machinery 
Equipment of high quality manufacture 
which fills a need around Pulp and 
Paper Mills is being offered for sale by 


the Old Hickory Powder Plant at 
money saving prices. 


Mammoth Jr. Jordan Engines. Maker 
Noble & Wood Co. Shell 5 ft. 6 in. long, 
with 10-in. inlet and 6-in. outlet. Capac- 
ity, 30 tons per 24 hours, Will run 
either direction at 350-375 R.P.M. Fitted 
with steel bar knives, block and oak 
fillers. 


Welded Steel Digesters. Maker, Conti- 
nental Iron Works. Capacity, 1300 cu. 
ft. Inside diameter, 8 ft. Length, over- 
all, 27 ft. Working pressure, 110 Ibs. 
per sq. in. Tested, 165 lbs. per sq. in. 
Each digester complete with cast iron 
supporting ring, hoppers, guides, and all 
accessories. 


823 H. P. Stirling Boilers, type M-30, 
200 Ibs. pressure, with Westinghouse 8 
retort stokers, Buffalo stoker engines, 
Vulcan soot cleaners, 100,000 cu. ft. ca- 
pacity forced draft fans, Bailey flow 
meters, and all accessories. 


Alberger-Curtis Boiler Feed Pumps, 8”, 
3 stage, 1050 g.p.m. capacity, direct con- 
nected to 181 H.P. Alberger-Curtis 
Steam Turbines, 150 Ibs. working 
pressure. 


Buffalo Forced Draft Fans, type T-D 
9%, 100,000 cu. ft. capacity, direct con- 
nected to 225 H.P. Moore Steam 
Turbines. 


Feed Water Heaters 
Corliss Engines 
Motors 

Belt Conveyors 


Compressors 
Accumulators 
Steel Tanks 

- Transformers 


Check the bulletin you want 


No. 7 Tanks 

No. 8 General Equipment 
No. 14 Chemical Equipment 
No. 15 Transmission 


Write for prices, specifications, and further information 
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The Universal Giant is a thoroughly modern, 
high-grade Friction Clutch—compact in form, 
unusually strong, easily applied and readily 
adjusted. It is complete within itself and does 
not require specially constructec appliances to 
be fitted to it. 


Being made with an extended sleeve of stand- 
ard diameter, an ordinary pulley, gear, rope 
sheave or sprocket of regular dimensions can 
be used by simply keying it on sleeve of clutch. 
It is only necessary that bore be the same as 
diameter of sleeve. 


May we send you our catalog? 
It contains some interesting and useful data 


on POWER TRANSMISSION APPLI- 
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2 story structure, with a number of auxiliary buildings, esti- 
mated to cost close to $1,000,000, with machinery. Freyer- 
muth & Maurer, Farmers’ Trust Bldg., South Bend, are archi- 
tects and engineers. 


New Engineering Concern 


A new engineering concern, under the name of the Riche- 
lieu Engineering Company, Ltd., successors to Beauchemin & 
Company, Sorel, Quebec, has been organized for the building 
of paper, pulp and special machinery to be used in connec- 
tion with paper and its allied industries. 

This concern made connections with many of the lead- 
ing engineering concerns of the United States, and is in a 

ition to furnish one specifications, plans and other 

ta regarding the building of paper machinery; and will 
supply all kinds of bronze, lead and other fittings used in 
the industries. They also have sole manufacturing rights in 
Canada for Pope screens and brushing engines. A special 
feature is the arrangement which has been concluded to 
manufacture a line of manganese beater rolls, bed plates and 
jordan fillings which has hitherto been imported into Canada. 

The company has appointed the John C. Corcoran Ma- 
chinery Company, Ltd., as sales engineers with offices at 711 
—— uilding, Montreal, through whom all sales will 

made. 








Harold B. Wadsworth 


Harold B. Wadsworth, formerly in the paper exporting 
and importing business at 51 East Forty-second street, New 
York, and a grand nephew of Hiram Cook, the last survivor 
of the War of 1812, who died in 1905 at the age of 105 years, 
died on November 3 in the Willard Parker Hospital, New 
York, at the age of 46 years. 

Mr. Wadsworth was in Japan at the time of the recent 
earthquake and the illness which brought on his death was 
ca by the condition of the food and water in that country 
following the disaster. He went to Japan early in the summer 
to superintend the construction of several paper mills there. 
Up until six years ago he acted as consulting engineer on 
paper mills for many foreign countries. 





Plans for extensive improvements are being made by the 
Waterway Paper Products Company, operating the only news- 

rint mill in Chicago, and it is announced that bids are now 

= received for a new unit necessary for the installation of 
an additional 166-inch Fourdrinier. The plant was established 
in July, 1920, with one machine. The plans for the enlarge- 
ment of the plant include additions to the beater room, the 
power house and a building to house the new machine. 





According to reports, the American Cellulose & Chemical 
Mfg. Co., Ltd., of Amcelle, Md., has tentative plans under 
consideration for the construction of a new building at its 
local plant, to cost in excess of $125,000. Guy Leonard is 
general manager. 


The Tomahawk Pulp & Paper Co., of Tomahawk, Wis., are 
building a new wood room at their plant at King’s dam. The 
— is also contemplating the addition of more dryers 
to paper machine at Mill No. 1, to allow more speed and 
a better product. 

The Elam Paper Co., of Marion, Ind., has plans under way 
for the construction of a new 2 story plant, totaling about 
70,000 sq. ft. of floor space for its proposed new mill. This 
will replace the present works at Marion, which will be moved 
to Dayton, O. 

The Board Division of the American Pulp and Paper Mill 
Superintendents’ Association will meet with the Michigan 
Division at Kalamazoo, Mich., November 15th. 














New England 

Boston, November 1. 
ended the drought of 
several months’ duration, which had caused the closing of 

some paper mills and reduced operations at others. At Fitch- 

burg, Mass., where the effects of water shortage had been, 

most severely felt, the situation was alleviated and several of 


Heavy rains during October finall 


the Crocker-Burbank mills reopened. A disappointing and 
somewhat ected slump in mill operations has oc- 
curred of late ver, and the present week the big Robert 
Gair mill at Haverhill, Mass., was down. Oth er New 
Eagines mills have been operating on part time. 
t has been a month of low-price levels in raw materials, 
condition that many mills have not allowed to without 
the most of. Thus when coal touched then $5.50, 
and finally $5.25, several of the largest New land con- 
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sumers were eager buyers. It is the lowest price at which 
West Virginia steam fuel has sold during the past six years. 
Low prices on forei ulps are also attracting considerable 
attention. Foreign has been sold at 2.60 docks Boston, 
which is believed to be a record low, and bleached sulphite from 
Sweden has been —- by New England writing paper mills 
as low as 3.70 on the docks at Boston. 





Portland Promises to Become Large Seaport 

The strategic location of Portland, Me., as a pulp importing 
center has at a tremendous volume of business to the 
excellent facilities afforded by the State pier. Owing to the 
presence of the Grand Trunk Railroad in Portland, importers 
can ship pulp via the Grand Trunk to any paper mill in Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Illinois, etc., at rates no higher than those 
existing from any of the southern Bowe 8 as Baltimore, 
Philadelphia or Norfolk. These differential rates are main- 
tained by the Grand Trunk expressly for the purpose of 
drawing this traffic. Owing to the one to three days saving in 
steamer time which Portland enjoys over the southern ports, 
due to its being the nearest American port to Europe, man 
shippers much prefer to use it for their pulp business wi 
western paper mills. 

But the added advantage is that right back of Portland is 
the great New England paper mill district, with a potential 
consumption of pulp far pore) that of any paper mills 
within similar distances of Philade mg or Baltimore. Hence 
importers are able to cater to two big mill districts by using 
Portland as a base of stocks. The recently completed State 
pier at Portland has been literally flooded with Scandinavian 
woodpulp. Within the past month the directors of the pier 
turned down storage business enough to have kept the pier 
sheds loaded with pulp all winter. A huge storage building 
is contemplated to take care of this growing business and it 
appears likely that Portland will eventually become a great 
spot pulp market. 


The first phapes that New a yo paper men had of the 
workings of the Canadian Royal Commission hearing evi- 
dence regarding the proposed pulpwood embargo came at St. 
John, N. B., where the commission sat on October 18. Rep- 
resentatives of New England mills present at this hearin 

were Edgar Rickard of the Pejépscot Paper Co., Sheldon E. 
Vardwell of the St. Croix Paper Co., and W. B. Wentworth 
of the Penobscot Chemical Fibre Co. The New Englanders 
testified that the pulpwood movement had an important bear- 
ing on Canadian and American exchange, the money flowing 
to Canada for pulpwood materially aiding in maintaining 
existing rates. It was pointed out by several of the Maine 
mill men that thousands of employes of American mills reside 
in and are citizens of Canada and that they might have a pre- 
carious hold on their jobs, inasmuch as the American mills 
represented at the hearing would not be induced to move their 
properties to Canada. Another New England mill official 
was given close attention when he told of understandings 
between American buyers of and ian sellers of timber- 
land, the former being assured that emba: would never 
become a reality, and that the timber was bought on that basis. 


It develops that George Eaton, traffic manage 
Central Railroad, desires rates on 
proximately 50 percent of sixth class. 
abolish the favorable mileage commodity rates in existence for 
years. His proposal would cost a large Pulp and writing pa 
mill upwards of $50,000 additional freight per year, a 
ees book paper mill would have to pay —- of $60,- 
additional yearly to the Maine Central. proposition 

ttle wrapping mill that gets its 

itor of this same producer 
would be unaffected. The 








would almost hamst: a li 
wood by rail, wheras a big com 
obtains his wood by water an 
paper mills, it is bel have 
Susie ode ng rat be the ales to 
ic advance is soug 
of this wood movement a ete 
I. C. C. is without jurisdiction in the case. 


The New England Regional Railroad Advistory 
egg to be in operation by the middle of November. 

y, which is led by an a tee of the American Rail- 
way Association, consists of this A. R. A. permanent 
sentative and various committees resenting ous indus- - 
tries. The paper industry will soon form its committee which 
will maintain close touch with car 
tion, etc., at all points where pa: 

England. Orders by the commi 

a ane tree, aoe See Se 
offending railroad. It is a plan 

in other parts of the country. 
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For Better Belt Service— 
EASTWOOD 
Wire Mfg. Co. 


Fourdrinier Wires 
Cylinder and Washer 


Wires Send for 


Belleville, New Jersey This Free Booklet 


oe It shows how to keep belts “on 
the job.” How to reduce your 
maintenance expense. How to 
put belts up easily and quickly. 
Thoroughly illustrated. Send for 


WE ALSO MANUFACTURE it today—No charge. Write for 
booklet No. 5 to 


Valves, Unions, Cocks, Fittings, Digester CRESCENT BELT FASTENER CO., 
Parts, Castings, etc., for Sulphite Mills from 381 Fourth Ave., New York 
G 








Our Perfection Bronze 

















ESCENT BELT FASTENERS 
“Make Good Betts Gi 








Everlastingly Efficient 
for Paper Mill Work 


In the dampness of the paper mill only 
belting especially designed to meet severe 
conditions can deliver unvarying day by 
day service. 
Republic Belting engineers have a com- 
os understanding of these conditions. 
epublic Double Cross and Invader Belts 
are constructed to meet them. The high- 
est quality materials and the strongest 
construction throughout have given them 
those qualities of smooth endur- 
ance which keep the wheels turning eco- 
nomically and efficiently. 


Let Us Serve You 


The Republic Rubber Company 
Youngstown, Ohio 


New York Boston Minneapolis 
Chicago Kansas City Cinei 


REPUBLIC BELTIN 
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Final adjustment of the firemen’s dispute with the mills in 
Holyoke is announced by Agent Fred M. Knight, of the State 
Board of Conciliation and Arbitration. Mr. Knight as umpire 
in the wage dispute has handed down an award of 73 cents 

r hour, same as now, firemen having asked for 80 cents. 
Provision is made for double time on holidays and Sunday 
work is boosted to time and one-half. The award involves 
firemen in the employ of the American Writing Paper Co., 
Hampshire Paper Co., Carew Manufacturing Co., Taylor- 
Logan, Franklin Paprer Co., Valley and Parsons Paper Cos., 
and the Newton Paper Co. The adjustment is retroactive to 
October 1 and as both parties signified their willingness to 
abide by the decision of the umpire, no further trouble is an- 
ticipated. 

The second week of October, Vice President F. A. Gilbert 
of the Great Northern Paper Co. announced that never in the 
history of the = Ripogenus Dam had water in the com- 
pany’s storage basin been so low. His reports from different 
storage basins showed a shortage of 5,000,000 cubic feet of 
water. Inasmuch as Rip dam produces normally 50,000 H. P. 
for the Great Northern, the importance of —- water is 
considerable. One of the company’s late log drives, that at 
Monticello amounting to 20,000 cords, was held up by the low 
water. 


It is reported that the Hartford Tissue Mills, Inc., recently 
organized, will take over and operate the plant of the Burn- 
side Tissue Paper Mills, Inc., East Hartford, Conn., bankrupt, 
recently acquired by Charles Boyland and associates for a 
consideration of about $125,000. The new owner will take 
possession immediately and plans for improvements; it is 
purposed to increase the capacity. Mr. Boyland heads the 
new company. 


W. R. Brown, of Brown & Co., Berlin, N. H., America’s 
largest kraft paper and. sulphite pulp manvfacturers, won 
fame for himself with his Anglo-Arab horse, which won the 
endurance race in the Genesee Valley in New York. The 
Anglo-Arab is a crossing of the thoroughbred and the Arab 
and is a product of France. Mr. Brown is considered to have 
done a great service to the country in importing these horses, 
he having now several of them. ; 














P. H. Graham & Son Co., paper stock kers, have acquired 
a large brick building at 104 to 126 Ward street, Boston, which 
they occupied on the first of the month. The building is of 
five stories, containing about 86,000 square feet of floor space. 
Entirely modern equipment in the shape of baling presses and 
conveyors has been installed. The company lost its East 
Dedham street plant by fire a few months ago. 





On October 12 practically the entire paper mill community 
of Holyoke was forced to suspend operations, owing to low 
water in the Connecticut river. The suspension was for only 
about two days, however, although mills were forced to cur- 
tail operations for several weeks before and after this time 
until the recent rains. 





New England paper mills looking to establishing branches 
or pulp mills near sources of supplies are, among other places, 
considering the advantages offered by Woodstock in the Prov- 
ince of New Brunswick. A large amount of water power is 
available and excellent sites on the river are to be had still. 





Annual statement of the Penobscot Chemical Fibre Co. is one 
of the most attractive paper mill —— issued to the Massa- 
chusetts Bureau of Corporations. It shows a profit and loss 
surplus of $3,458,823 r making liberal deductions for con- 
tingencies. 

An involuntary petition in bankruptcy has been filed in the 


United States District Court at Portland, Me., against the 
Augusta PaperCo. 


Northern New York 


Watertown, N. Y., Nov. 1, 1923. 


Closing of the No. 4 mill of the International Paper .com- 
pany at Glen Park recently, without any explanation forth- 








coming from August Tapfel, superintendent, as again given | 


rise to the report, often circulated through this section, that 
the International is on the eve of withdrawing its paper mak- 
ing activities from the Black river valley. No. 4 mill, re- 
opened in May, 1922, after it had lain idle for more than a 
year as a result of the I. P. strike, has never been a big -pro- 
ducer, its output standing around 30 tons a day* ~ 


De Laval turbine driven centrifugal boiler feed pump delivering 
700 gal. per minute against 698 ft. head at 2400 P. M. 


Centrifugal Boiler 
Feed Pumps 


E LAVAL turbine-driven centrifugal boiler feed pumps 
have many advantages: 

, They are simple and compact. They give reliable and 
uninterrupted service and require little attention. There is 
an entire absence of vibration and shocks in the pipe line, thus 
making relief valves unnecessary and rendering the pump 
suitable for use with automatic boiler feed regulators or with 
flow meters. There is an entire freedom from liability to over- 
loading. Troublesome parts, such as valves, packings, sliding 
surfaces, air chambers, etc, are eliminated. There is little 
expense for attendance and upkeep. ‘All parts are readily 
accessible.’ Cylinder lubricants are not required and little oil 
of any kind is used. The steam consumption is lower than 
that of directly connected pumps, The exhaust is entirely free . 
ody and can. be used in Open feed water heaters or in drying 
rolls. ; 


The above photograph shows'a De Laval velocity stage 
turbine driven boiler feed pump designed to feed 14,000 H. P. 
of boilers under a maximum pressure of 300 Ibs. per sq. in. 
The delivery -pressure is- controlied by an accurate pressure 
governor, in addition to which there is an overspeed emergency 
trip device operating an independent valve. 

The turbine is of the latest De Laval design for high steam 


pressure and superheat. The valve chest is in the upper half 
of the casing, so that heat will not be conducted to the oil wells 
and bearings. Hand valves are provided for shutting off some 
of the nozzles, so that the highest efficiency can be maintained 
under changing conditions of steam pressure and load. The 
governor valves and operating levers are located above the 
center line of the turbine, where they are readily accessible for 
adjustment and inspection. 

The pump is of the standard De Laval horizontally split 
casing design, all working parts being accessible upon lifting 
the casing cover, and removable after loosening the bearing 
caps. Four stages are used, as a moderate pressure per stage 
results in a longer life of impellers and wearing rings and 
in higher efficiency. 

All De Laval pumps are guaranteed as to capacity and ef- 
ficiency and are fully tested before leaving our works. 


Steam Turbine Co. 
' Trenton, New Jersey — 
fend, Deling,’ Denver: "Delede telieceae ee the ast 


Montreal, New York, ‘New Orleans, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Salt 
City; San Francisco, Seattle, Toronto. . : 
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Smooth as a ballroom floor! 


66@MOOTH as a ballroom floor” is a fitting 
description of Tyler Fourdrinier Wires. 
Every wire lays flat and smooth—there are 
no holes or pockets—no ridges or ripples— 
and the edges run straight and true with no 
tendency to become prematurely slack. 
On a Tyler Fourdrinier Wire you can dis- 
tribute the pulp in an even, uniform layer— 
a uniform amount of water can be removed 


at all points—and the possibility of deckle 
straps slipping is reduced to a minimum. 

To assure the smooth, even, uniform surface 
of Tyler Fourdrinier Wires, they are woven 
on looms built especially by The W. S. Tyler 
Company and the weavers have had years of 
training in the art. 

Tyler Fourdrinier Wires are supplied in all 
widths up to and including 250”. 


Samples upon request 


The W. S. TYLER COMPANY, Cleveland, 


Ohio 
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Builders Paper and Pulp Mill Machinery —for 


INCREASED PRODUCTION 


MOCUUCIIID 


The BLACK-CLAWSON Co. 


HAMILTON, OHIO 
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The Ontario mill, one of the three owned by the Interna- 
tional at Glen Park and Brownville, is now the only one of 
the trio running. Its capacity is also 30 tons. The C. R. 
Mill, named for the late Charles R. Remington, a pioneer 
paper maker of the Valley, was never started up after the 

ke 


The I. P. has under its control a choice water power site, 
available by combining the powers at the three plants. Some 
15,000 horse power could be generated in a single develop- 
ment, engineers say. The I. P. has turned to the generation 
of hydro-electric power at many of its sites, and reports have 
been heard here that a similar step was likely’ for Glen Park. 





Add Grinders to St. Regis Plant 

Eight electric grinders have just been put into operation 
at the Deferiet mill of the St. Regis Paper company. Their 
capacity will be 75 tons of pulp every 24 hours, which, added 
to the 160 tons produced daily by the plant’s 20 water grind- 
ers, will yield a 24-hour production of 235 tons, with normal 
water conditions. Pulp from the new grinders will flow by 
gravity to the news machine room of the mill. 

The electric grinders were installed by the St. Regis some 
time ago, but so low has been the water in Black river that 
they could not be thrown into service. October 23, however, 
a 3.21-inch rain fell throughout the Black river valley, giv- 
ing plenty of water. More electric grinders will be added 
from time to time, according to Corwin T. Jewell, assistant 
general manager of the St. Regis. 

The production of newsprint, and in fact wreay kind of 
paper and other commodity manufactured in the Black river 
valley has been tremendously handicapped for three months 
past, owing to lack of rain and consequent low water. Many 
mills have been almost at a standstill, and in others the pro- 
duction has been cut to the bone. The St. Regis, for example, 
turning out at Deferiet alone more than 180 tons of news a 
day under normal conditions, has been getting out seam | 
more than half.of that amount. Its ground wood output fell 
from a natural low water mark of 70 tons a day to 30 tons, 
sal result that the company had to import much Cana- 

an wood. 





High Grade Paper from Hardwood 


The Newton Falls Paper Company, located at Newton 
Falls, which is owned by the McGraw-Hill publishing inter- 
ests of New York City, has taken an epochal forward step 
in paper making by the perfection of a process for the manu- 
facture of the highest grades of book and catalog paper from 
hard wood, using sulphite. Credit for the discovery, which 
is the result of months of intensive study, must be given to 
W. D. Gregor, vice-president and F meen manager; Wesley 
a. chief chemist; and Alex Kunzur, sulphite expert at 

e plant. 

Book, bond, ledger, offset and cover paper are the varieties 
now being turned out by the company from hardwood. The 
woods most used to date have been beech, maple and birch, 
but the officials of the company believe other sorts of hard- 
wood can be used equally well. 

_ The Newton Falls company has an abundance of hardwood 
timber land, with a supply of standing timber large enough 
to enable the mill to run for 75 or 100 years, it is estimated. 





Install Giant Micrometer 


A micrometer measuring 60 inches, and said to be the 
largest micrometer in the world, has just been completed by 
the yf & Sewall company, Watertown, manufacturers of 
paper mil machines. It will be used to measure rolls for 
paper machines made at the company’s plant, and can be 
graduated down to one-thousandth of an inch. 

The giant micrometer works on exactly the same principle 
as a smaller one, except that, because of its size, it must be 
rested on a center tae ‘ 

At age 'a., there is in use a micrometer measuring 
40 inches, and at Manchester, England, one measuring 48 
inches. Engineering journals and records, however, fail to 
reveal any so large as the one made 2 Bagley & Sewall 
mene The micrometer will not manufactured com- 
mercially by the watertown firm. 





Joseph A. Quinlan, traffic manager for the St. Regis Pa- 
Per company, who is also chairman of the traffic committee 
of the atertown Chamber of Commerce, was a leading 
figure in the fight, which has resulted in a reduction of class 
rates for freight in northern New York, averaging seven 
Rape —— ge puts freight See north Ag 4 

an of Oswego on a par, for rates, wi t 
in the intermediate class on the main line. 





SPEED REDUCERS 


“The Proof of the Pudding” 


“The proof of the pudding is in the eat- 
ing,” goes that old: saying, and the proof of 
the advantages of Foote Speed Reducers is 
in their use. 


You will never fully appreciate their value 
—why they save maintenance and upkeep 
cost, and provide better working conditions 
until you try a Foote Speed Reducer. 


Foote Speed Reducers are the ideal meth- 
od for reducing the speed of motors operat- 
ing storage tanks, mixers, conveyors, and 
other paper miil equipment. 


Try one Foote Speed Reducer on one piece 
of your equipment. Then you will realize 
why they will lower your power transmission 
costs. Consult Foote Engineers. 


Send for literature 


FOOTE BROS. GEAR & MACHINE CO. 


250-260 N. Curtis St. 


4. BR. SHAYS, Jr., 
100 Greenwich 8&t., 
New York City. 
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WYCKOFF WOOD PIPE} 


The Pipe of Service 


DURABLE-—-ECONOMICAL-—EASY TO INSTALL 


iil aii Built of selected Canedian White Pine, Wyekef Wood Pipe is wound with 
PETUEL Th steel bands whose tensile strength is $8,000 to Ibe. per square St weet 
d . ion that stands 

Fay Repro Kooage ey eat. We ce anatase « bask gale eect « arecet pipe seers 

The P iad on ia Write today fer catalog and prices 
e ndustry is successfully using thou- 

sands of feet of this Pipe and they find it to be A. Wyckoff & Son Company 
the best conveyance for Paper Stock and Acids S. A. 
that can be obtained. Elmira, N. Y., U. 

















PAINT PROBLEMS 
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‘we | SOLVED 


SACOLITE MILL WHITE PYRAKOTE PAINT 




















PAPER AND PULP 
MILL PAINT 


STEW ART-ADAMS & CO. SPECIALISTS 


Ad-A. Kote Insecticide and 430 NOBLE STREET See Paper and Pulp Mill 
Deodérant CHICAGO Catalogue 


PAINTS FOR PAPER Explain your troubles to 
AND PULP MILLS 
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be ICHIG AN 99 Combination Steel and 
M , Wood Pipe 





LONG DISTANCE CONVEYOR OF WATER AND PAPER STOCK IN 
PAPER AND PULP MILLS—Specially Adapted to Carry 
Sulphite, Ground Wood and “White Water” 


Eighteen reasons why you should use “Michigan” combination steel and wood pipe 

1—Durability of Wood Shell. . 3—20% more capacity than Cast Iron Pipe. 4—Simplicity in han- 
5—Light in weight. 6—Speed in 7—Protects against freezing. a er by 

Be inspection of materials. 1 SSilaleat constrention ef atuve. Qf rt wg steel banding. 12— 

ee ee ae 13—Cannot burst under pressure. 14—Can be laid in a wet trench. 15— 

Short curves specials. 16—Low installation and maintenance cost. 17—Responsibility of » 

—Not affected by sulphur or chemical solutions. 


THE MICHIGAN PIPE COMPANY 


Dept. 17 BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
Ohio m9 Ulmer 


ey Warts Gite, WW. cacctchecttoqesde cine ial’ Fast Sat Se 
Oklahoma City, Okla 105 West 16th 
Chicago, Ill........... Lane OS. pag By uren 
Boston, "Mass 737, Oliver Bidg. 


“Steel for Strength—Wood for Darability’’ 


[Esmee Strensth Wood for Durability” 
_ —- tae eee _ —S uM 
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Material Handling and Conveying Equip- 
ment in the Pulp and Paper Mills 


By JOHN A. KAGERHUBER 


Mechanical and Consulting Engineer 


OBLEMS involving the saving of labor come to the 
P'ecreerouns more and more every day. Material han- 

dling equipment steps in and closes the labor gap caused 
by restricted immigration. By taking the place of human 
labor, not available, material handling equipment offsets the 
downward immigration curve and speeds up the production 
in industry, especially in pulp and paper mills, where a large 


volume of material is being handled. One secret of indus- 
trial economy is to balance labor cost against overhead and 
maintenance of machinery, and to select the cheapest method. 
Add men, and you have additional labor costs; add convey- 
ing machinery equipment and you will increase the effective 


ness of the labor you now have. 


Storing and Handling Fuel 


Pulp and paper mills in most cases have considerable 
trouble in securing enough coal for a continuous operation 
during the winter months, when storage space is not ample 
enough and strikes are threatening. There are some points 
to look into in fuel storage. Coal should be stored as close 
as possible to the place of consumption—the boiler house. 
Coal should not be piled over twelve feet high and should be 
divided by passageways. In larger plants, coal may be stored 
in bunkers over the boilers and a pile in the yard. When coal 
is stored in bunkers over the boilers, as is often the case, it 
can be fed to the stokers by gravity at a low cost. Some- 
times it is advisable to install a larry under the bunker, tak- 
ing fuel from the bunker and distributing it to the stoker. 
In either case, automatic weighing and recording devices can 
be attached and thereby an absolute check obtained on every 
pound used. Coal handling systems are expensive to install, 
and we seldom see them in plants generating less than 500 
B. H. P. When the coal comes to the mill it should be dumped 
into a hopper under the track, with a crusher in a pit under- 
neath this hopper, so that coal can be crushed if it is too 
large for the stokers. From the crusher a bucket conveyor 
should take the coal to the bunker, where belt conveyors can 
be used to carry the coal horizontally to any distance, but a 
larry is preferable. Where coal has to be conveyed only a 
short distance, screw conveyors may work out satisfactory. 
In this sort of conveyor the coal is dumped into the receiving 
end from an elevator and pushed on by the screw to various 
discharge holes in the bottom of the trough. This trough can 
be hinged at the receiving end, which makes the outer end 
free to swing. This way coal can be distributed to any part 
of the bunker. 

Wood Yard 


With the great quantities of wood used in paper mills, a 
large area is required to store pulp wood for immediate need 
and for seasoning. For this reason stacking and recovering 
equipment is required. Many different schemes are being 
employed for this work. In some plants traveling cranes 
with wood grapples are used successfully; in others traveling 
stackers work out more satisfactory. Advantage may be 
taken of the slope of the land to distribute the wood from 
the top of an incline, by sliding it from the cars at the top 


down inclined conveyors or chutes into long piles, and recov- 
ering it by continuing its course down hill to the wood room 
cars or conveyor at the bottom. In some mills, pulp wood is 
being floated to the wood room. At any rate, the handling 
of wood in paper mills is still in its infancy, and the writer 
believes that the next five years will bring marked improve- 
ments for the handling of this particular material. 


Handling Shredded Pulp 


Mechanical conveyors are frequently used to handle pulp 
in laps or after it has been shredded. Some mills use pneu- 
matic conveyors for this purpose. A pneumatic conveyor 
solves many conveying problems. The principle of the pneu- 
matic conveyor is very simple. A partial vacuum is main- 
tained within an enclosed tank by a motor driven exhauster. 
The conveyor ducts lead to this tank, the ducts being pro- 
vided with self-feeding nozzles. The high velocity of air 
blast within the duct conveys the material, which is released 
upon dissipation of the blast within the tank. The material 
passes through a rotary, air-lock, discharge gate directly to 
the storage bins, or may again be blown to remote discharge 
points by utilizing the air blast from the discharge side of 
the exhauster. A suitable dust collector has to be provided 
to protect the exhauster, and with hot materials, automatic 
cooling or quenching occurs in transit. The pneumatic con- 
veyor is particularly adapted to chemicals, coal, cement, wood 
chips or any bulk material in which the pieces are small and 
not sticky or fragile. For wood pulp the pneumatic con- 
veyor is used by unloading the pulp from the box cars in the 
form of laps and fed to a shredder and from there blown into 
a storage bin. 

Electric Industrial Trucks 

There are any number of places around a paper mill, where 
lazy materials can be mated into action with industrial 
trucks and tractors. These powerful, speedy machines put 
tons in transit where hand trucks carry pounds. They travel 
along swiftly; they take any grade with ease; they keep pro- 
duction flowing steadily; they cut material handling costs to 
the lowest mark. The economical operation of a truck or 
tractor depends on the storage battery, therefore great care 
should be taken in selecting batteries. Mills that use trucks 
and tractors are saving enormous sums. Wasteful handling 
and rehandling, picking up and putting down, piling and re- 
piling, loading and reloading are being reduced to a minimum. 
with a carefully worked out lift truck system. By keeping 
materials in process and in storage on platforms or ware- 
houses, they have speeded the mdvement of raw and finished 
product. 

Fighting Fires with Portable Conveyors 


The writer recalls a plant where fire in a large coal pile 
was fought with portable conveyors. Approximately 20,000 
tons of stored coal caught on fire. Stationary equipment, 
such as elevated railway and wooden A-frame supports were 
quickly put out of commission. Reclaiming conveyors under- 
neath and around the piles was speedily rendered useless. 
Then it was vonmnabeeell that there were, somewhere around 
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For Your Own Trucks 


Your trucks will operate for 
less money and at higher effi- 
ciency if you operate them on 
gasoline that’s served through 
a Bowser pump in your own 
garage. 


You save on engine repairs— 
the centrifugal separator in a 
Bowser pump takes out all 
water and dirt, greatly de- 
creasing carbon and minimiz- 
ing carburetor troubles. You 
save on the driver’s time run- 
ning the truck over to the fill- 
ing station and back. You 
insure maximum mileage per 


dollar of gasoline—you get all 


you pay for—that’s important. 


We can prove to you that, 
with a Bowser gasoline pump 
and a Bowser outfit for lubri- 
cating oils, you can save 
money on truck and car op- 
eration. We can show you 
others in your vicinity, or in 
your line of business, who are 
thus saving money. Ask us— 
we will give you the facts, 
on an engineering basis, and 
leave the decision in your 
hands. Please address De- 
partment 8. 


S. EF BOWSER & CO.,INC. 


LUBRICATION ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


ForRT WAYNE 


INDIANA 


LUBRICATORS—FILTERS~—COMPLETE CUTTING OIL SYSTEMS 
“STANDARD UNITS INDIVIDUALLY ENGINEERED" 
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the plant, two Barber-Greene portable conveyors, which were 
immediately pressed into service to move the huge pile of 
coal. As many as 15 men were at one time shoveling coal to 
the 60-foot portable conveyor and a great amount of money 
was saved in this manner. Portable conveyors are very help- 
ful also for rehandling loose material from the yards into 
trucks for use. 
Steam Jet Ash Conveyors 

The outstanding merit of the steam jet type of ash con- 

veyor brought it into prominence too quickly for its own 








Fig. 1—Crane and electric hoist for coal storage 


good. Engineers, realizing its utility, became blind to the 
need for careful design. They assumed that a few feet of 
cast iron pipe, a nozzle, and a steam supply, made an ash 
conveyor. Installations of some well known ash conveyors, 
however, are proving every day that it takes more than a 
superior principle and cast iron pipe to make a real steam 
conveyor. Outstanding, in the writer’s opinion, is the 
Detrick-Hagen Ash Conveyor. Typical of the improvements 
that have enabled Detrick engineers to perfect the steam jet 
conveyor is the multiplex nozzle arrangement. However, the 
use of an ash conveyor when properly designed for each in- 
dividual plant is a great money saving machinery for any 
plant of any size. 
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Save Money with Your Switching 
Car pullers are built to pull your cars, spotting them on 
your switch siding just where you want them and when you 
want them. There is no necessity for using the whole bull! 
gang for moving a car. One man and a car puller does the 
trick. That is the way to cut switching costs. 


Belt Conveyors 


Probably no other equipment of the material handling type 
has ever experienced such an increasing popularity that is 
now accorded the belt conveyor. New applications have been 
developed which greatly widened the scope of this class of 
labor saving equipment. In the handling of various ma- 
terials, the belt conveyors of the present day are being gen- 
erally used in greater widths and lengths than has pre- 
viously been the practice. 

If you handle materials, you can save time, labor and 
money. Whether you handle just a litile or a great deal; 
whether you handle packed goods or loose materials; whether 
you stack, convey, load, unload, elevate or perform any other 
handling method, there is a handling machine on the market 
somewhere, which will help to make additional profits. In- 
vestigate. Find out shetber your competitors are not en- 


Fig. 3—Scraper conveyor 


joying an advantage over you in quicker and cheaper han- 
dling methods. Every company that handles goods, packed 
or bulk, by old fashioned hand methods, really pays for a 
handling machine over and over again in time, labor and 
money that could be saved. 


Automatization as the Solution to 


Labor Shortage 


By RUSSELL B. WILLIAMS 
Link-Belt Company, Chicago 


peared what seemed to me the outstanding cartoon of the 
year. Divided into two parts, the upper portion of this 
cartoon illustrated a manufacturer standing in the door of 
his bust factory, arms outstretched, beseeching the govern- 


LT A RECENT issue of a Chicago newspaper there ap- 


Fig. 2—Scraper drag coal storage system 


ment to let down the bars to immigration and provide him 
with more labor. The second portion showed a vast army of 
unemployed men (the result of unrestricted immigration) 
over which walked a red propagandist sowing the seeds of 
discontent and revolution. 


And so it is. Sufficient labor in times of prosperity and 
progress react upon their former employers in times of de- 
pression. And while there are admittedly two sides to the 
question, there is at present a surplus of 275,000 jobs—and 
all the evidence in the world that the existing labor shortage 














Fig. 4—Flights 
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Design and Construction of Detroit 
Single Retort Underfeed Stokers 


Assure Complete 
Control 
‘of Combustion 











fez 


Complete Control of the Fire: The De- 
troit Single Retort Stoker can be operated 
from the same engine or motor which op- 
erates the fan, and distinct regulation is 
provided, whereby the feed of the fuel to 
the furnace may be increased or decreased 
as desired, without changing the speed of 
the fan or the air pressure. This is accom- 
plished by changing the position of the slid- 
ing block on the connecting rod, in or out, 
while the stoker is running, thereby feeding 
more or less coal to suit the requirements. 
The ram and pusher rod are connected to 
the crank through the connecting rod or 
driving bar, which has a simple lost motion 


device so arranged that the entire travel of the feeding 
mechanism may be adjusted to suit the conditions of 
the fire, and the fuel to be burned. 

Regulation: Fuel is delivered below the fire uniformly 
throughout the entire length of the retort. The ar- 
rangement for admitting air under control through 
specially designed tuyeres at both sides of retort, to- 
gether with the means provided for regulating the 


amount of coal to be burned in accordance with the 
steam required, assures uniform steam pressure while 
producing high overloads on quick demand. 

Design Sets New Standards: Detroit Underfeed 
Stokers are “built heavy for hard service and 
durability.” Their design and construction sets new 
and higher standards in stoker manufacture. Progress 
is marked by an ever growing stream of repeat orders. 


You will never know what a REAL stoker should and can do 


until you install a Detroit Underfeed. 


Ask for Bulletin 242 


DETROIT STOKER COMPANY 


Underfeed Forced Draft and Overfeed Natural Draft Stokers 


242 GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING 


NDERFEE 


Uy 


ETROIT 


DETROIT, MICH 


” STOKER 


ASSURE CHEAPER SINGLE. STEAM PRODUCTION 








"RETORT ° 
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will continue for some time to come, if not actually grow. 
However, that same labor shortage may be a blessing in dis- 
guise, by way of acting as a stem to the flood of communistic 
propaganda that is growing day by day throughout the coun- 
try. An army of unemployed men can do more damage in one 
week, politically, socially and materially, than an acute labor 
shortage will throughout the course of a year. And if that 
statement is doubted, just look to our Mother Nation, Eng- 
land, where there are 1,250,000 men without even the pros- 
pect of gainful employment; where the Government must 
maintain enormous appropriations to care for the annual 
“doles”; where labor forms a real political party (as power- 
ful in England as the Democratic Party is in the United 
States), and where that labor element holds a recognized 
and important place in Parliament. Nor is the red com- 
plexion altogether lacking in that English Labor Party. 
But all of this is aside the point. The real problem is: 
how can we overcome our labor shortage without letting down 
the bars to undesirable aliens and unassimilable foreigners 
who come to our shores with but one or two ideas, that of 
fattening their pocketbooks or promoting the cause of Bolshe- 
vism. There is a way to accomplish this desired end, and, as 





Fig. 5—Bucket elevators 


is the case with so many perplexing problems, the solution is 
simple. It is merely—machines instead of men. 

or is there, because of present labor union and govern- 
mental policies, any other way whereby this end may be at- 
tained. The automatization of industry, or the development 








Fig. 6—Apron and pan conveyor 


and improvement of such automatization as has been made, 


is the one solution. Returning to a prosperous period always 
necessitates an increase in our productive capacity and the 
expansion of our distribution systems. And if men are not 
to be had, the only way in which these things can be accom- 
— is through the introduction of more and more ma- 
chines. 

Economists agitating a “perfection” in our monetary sys- 
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tem, theoretical salvation in the form of new laws or consum- 
ing the midnight oil in a vain endeavor to better industrial 
relations, seldom if ever assist in the solving of this problem. 
There lies before us one way as the solution for high wages, 
reduced hours and efficiency, increased production or the lack 
in the supply of common labor, and that solution is machines. 

It is an American characteristic to boast of our super- 
ingenuity. We heard much of what this abilty was going 



































Fig. 7—Skip hoist elevator 


to do for us and the world in general back in the warring 
days of 717 and ’18. Yet the fact remains that we have 
scarcely begun complete industrial adaption or application of 
labor saving and labor aiding machines. I find no hesi- 
tancy in saying that eighty per cent of all the manufacturers 
in the country could save the time of from one to twenty- 
five men, through the installation and use of better designed 
and more efficient machinery. And while such machinery 
effects a downward trend in prices (or an upward curve in 
profits) it does not decrease wages. It is seldom, if ever, 
that such application of machinery fails to effect some 
economies or reduce some costs. Evidence of this is on every 
hand, for although our mills and factories have not installed 
one-tenth of the mechanical substitutes needed, few are there 
who have not had some experience with bettered mechanical 
methods. 

I have in mind a coal mine operator in central Illinois who, 
beginning immediately after the installation of a crawler 























Fig. 8—Coal trestle and hopper car 


type gasoline crane, affected a saving of fifty men a day for 
a period of ninety days. At six dollars per day per man the 
total amount saved meant a great deal to him. And another 
instance is of a manufacturer of automatic telephones, who, 
through the installation of several motors and an equal num- 
ber of direct, silent-chain drives, affected an economy in labor 
costs alone of over eighteen hundred dollars a year—or some- 
thing like a return of one hundred and twenty-five per cent 
on his investment. 


Electric Hoist Does Work of Two Men 
Says Mr. Buhler, superintendent of the Philadelphia Pa- 
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D? YOU “remember way 

back when” George was 
a famous character —the 
mythical George to whom 
all the heavy work was 
passed? 


It’s expressive slang. In fact, 
it has become dignified—through 
usage-rinto just a little bit better 
and more than slang. It’s really 
a term of thought. 


That is exactly why we are using 
the short, pat phrase “Let George 
Do It”, “George” being in this 
case a space, labor and time saver 
who can do a world of 
heavy lifting at a 
mite of daily cost. 
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Let GEORGE Do It 


GEORGE is the Link-Belt Electric 

Hoist, the busiest time-and-labor 
saver that ever cut down Old Man 
Overhead. 


Wecall him George—and so will you 
—just as soon as you realize, through 
plant use, the hundreds of moving 
and lifting jobs you’ve been spending 
too much money for. 


You need a whole booklet in order to 
understand the many neglected sav- 
ings you can accomplish with George’s 
help. 


This is Catalog Number 480. 
Send for it today. 


Glance its pages. Note the many 
users in many lines—experienced buy- 
ers who buy for profit. 


Then have a Link-Belt Engineer come 
to your plant, look it over and tell you 
and show you where George can and 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, 2045 Hunting Park Ave. 
CHICAGO, 300 W. Pershing Road 
INDIANAPOLIS, Belmont Ave. at Big Four R. R. 
New York <- - . - . - Woolworth Bldg. 
Boston 9 - - - - - 49 Federal St. 
Pittsburgh 335 Fifth Ave. 
St. Louis - - “Central National Bank Bidg. 
Buffalo - - - 5 Ellicott Square 
Wilkes-Barre 2nd uisttanal Bank Bldg. 
Huntington, W. Va. - Robson-Prichard Bldg. 
Cleveland - - 329 Rockefeller Bidg. 
Detroit - 7 4210 Woodward Ave. 
Kansas City, Mo. - - - 306 Elmhurst Bidg. 
Seattle - - - - 820 First Ave. 8. 
Portland, Ore. 7 - - - 
San Francisco - - - 168 Second St. 
Los Angeles - 163 N. Los Angeles St. 
Denver - - L indrooth, “Shubart & Co., Boston Bldg. 
Atlanta - - 24 Marietta St. 
Louisville, Ky. - . Frede rick Wehle, Stark Bldg. 
New Orleans - C. O. Hinz, 504 Carondelet Bldg. 
New Orleans W wy 4 Supply Co., Ltd., 418 8S. Peters St 
Birmingham, Ala. - 8. L. Morrow, 720 Brown-Marx Bldg. 
Link Belt, Ltd. - 7 Toronto & Montreal 

H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO., CHICAGO. 
NEW YORK, Woolworth Bldg. 
DALLAS, TEXAS, 709 Main St. 


101 First St. 


should be used—how a Link-Belt 
Electric Hoist should be installed. 


This is simply an announcement, spread 
here in the hope that your natural sav- 
ing curiosity will prompt you in want- 
ing many more facts—but we repeat: 


You, too, will call him George once 
you learn his many big and good points 
—learn them through daily proof of 
this outstanding fact: 


A Link-Belt Electric Hoist will move 
things from one part of your plant to 
another at the lowest possible cost 
in the quickest possible time, by the 
simple expedient of turning dead ceil- 
ing space into Jive moving room. 


Catalog 480—a request on your letter- 
head—and we'll plan it all out for you. 


You can get George—The Link-Belt Electric Hoist 
—as low as $300 f. 0. b. Philadelphia or Chicago. 
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ELECTRIC HOISTS 
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METER 
YOUR SLUSH 
STOCK 


and know what yield you get per cord and 
how much stock actually goes to the Paper 
Machines. 


USE Trimbey and Tibbitts Propor- 


tioning and Metering System 


KNOW that you have exactly uniform 
proportions of Stock, Color, 
etc., with mechanical control 
and ready means for regulating 


total output and the percent- 
ages of any or all ingredients. 


S A V, POWER—LABOR—FLOOR SPACE 
FIRST COSTS—MAINTENANCE COSTS 














Salient Features of this SYSTEM :— 


Trimbey Consistency Regulators Revolving Meters for each Ingre- 
All Meters mechanically geared dient 


together —_ : 
Recording Counters for Stock Variable Speed Motor Drive 
Meters Float Valves for Stock, Color, etc. 


SYSTEMS in operation or under construction:— 

ONE—Finch Pruyn Co., Inc. FIV E—Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. 
FOUR—International Paper Co. ONE—Bathurst Co., Ltd. 
ONE—Backus Brooks Co. TWO—Ontario Paper Co., Ltd. 
ONE—Kymmene Aktiebolag (Finland) TWO—St. Croix Paper Co. 


Trimbey Machine Works 


Glens Falls, N. Y. 


\Ve also manufacture: 

Allen and Trimbey Continuous Mixing 
System 

Float Valves for Stock Chests 

Trimbey Consistency Regulators 
(More than 250 Consistency Regu- 
lators in use in the U. S., Canada and 
in Foreign Countries.) 


Also “Made in Canada” 


ASK US 
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per Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 
“Our plant employs two electric hoists; one in the disposal 
of ashes and the other for carrying rubbish from the mill 
to the incinerator. 

“The one transporting ashes has been in constant opera- 


22-99%" 
12’ 


> 












































Fig. 9—Coal car dumper 


tion for over a period of eight or nine years, while the other 
has been installed but eight or ten months. Both are giving 
very satisfactory service, they requiring but little attention 
and practically no adjustment. 

“In considering the saving or economies affected by the 
rubbish hoist, it can be safely said that did we not have the 
electric hoist and were compelled to dispose of the rubbish 
by hand, that it would be necessary to add two men to our 











Fig. 10—Portable belt conveyor 


This extra help at prevailing prices would run 
into a $12 daily labor cost. Saving $12 a day totals $3,600 
annually (300 days to the year). This is the gross saving 
affected through our single electric hoist handling rubbish. 

“To arrive at the net annual saving, it is necessary to 
deduct all expenses from the gross saving. These can be 
calculated as follows: 


payroll. 
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Interest on investment at 6 per cent— 
$1,200 @ 6% 

Depreciation on ten year basis 

Repairs (estimated) 

Maintenance, oil and attendance 


Total annual expenses................. $402.00 


op Discharge Line 
\ Pressure Line 

















Telescoping Hopper 
Plgte 


Cane Conductor 
Apron / 


Pi voted 











Fig. 11—Car tipping mechanism 


“Thus we have an expense of $402.00 in the operation of 
a machine which gives us a gross saving of $3,600.00. The 
difference equals the net saving, or $3,198.00.” 

Perhaps the most completely equipped plant with which 
the writer is familiar is that of Dill and Collins, not far 
along the banks of the Schuylkill River from the mill spoken 
of above. Here, also, complete records have been kept which 
makes possible an accurate analysis of the results obtained 
through the equipment maintained. 

From among the great variety of machines in operation 
perhaps the Peck Carrier, which was installed for the 
handling of coal and ashes, is most readily analyzed in the 


Fig. 12—Pivot bucket conveyor 


matter of economies affected. The cost of this equipment, 
including both the overhead coal bin and the coal and ashes 
handling machinery (overlapping, continuous bucket elevator) 
was approximately $40,000.00. According to Mr. Taylor, of 
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Union Renewable Tooth Sprockets 


Are the Greatest GOOD WILL Boosters That Have 
Happened in Years 


Why g . . 
Buy a et ! . Buya 
New » Ly New 
Sprocket l *@ Automobile 
and jes a — Wheel 
Spend ,N ] , wal Every 
Half a 7 { Time 
Day » ; You 
ee nS ; Renew a 
the } 
Change tics 
Just @. é Why 


PATENTE 


Because y ape 90.1007 “ } Buy an 

a Few | - wo 1 222 62 / Entirely 

Teeth EN) New 

Wore \ 

rere: e Sprocket 
F A ' W heel? 


Buy New Teeth Only—The Body Lasts Forever 


And the average cost of the time spent in removing an old sprocket and installing a 
new one will, in many cases, more than pay for new teeth, which can be quickly inserted 
without removing the chain. 


It’s Fully as Good as It Looks 


THE BODY is of cast steel or semi-steel, de- THE BOLTS expand the circular ends of the 
pending on service conditions. The face and sides teeth causing the latter to become practically an 
of the rim are turned, and the holes accurately integral part of the body. Cotter pins prevent 
spaced. the nuts from turning. The teeth stay put. 

THE TEETH shown in the cut are of man- SPLIT SPROCKETS are furnished when or- 
ganese steel, very strong and extremely wear re- dered, but in view of the permanent nature of the 
sisting. Other wheels have drop forged steel teeth, body and its installation, we recommend that it 
deeply case hardened to insure long service. Made be made solid, thus making the job 100% trou- 
in pitches 3 inches and larger. ble proof. 

WHEN ASKING FOR PRICES state number of teeth, pitch of chain, size of shaft, and whether 
cast steel or semi-steel body is preferred. A brief description of your service conditions will better 
enable us to co-operate with you. 


THE UNION CHAIN & MFG. CO. 


SANDUSKY, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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the Dill and Collins Company, this equipment, beginning 
immediately with its installation, reduced the number of men 
handling coal from eight to five, which saving equalled $3,580.- 














Fig. 13—Pulpwood storage system with towers and cable 


00 annually. The number of firemen, per shift, has been re- 
ducted from five to three, resulting in a saving of $7,254.00 per 
year. One ash-wheeler, per shift, was eliminated, which 








Fig. 14—Pulpwood storage with towers and trestle 


saving was equivalent to $3,524.00 a year. The total savings 
due to the installation of this machinery totaled $14,358.00 
annually. 





Fig. 15—Locomotive crane 


It is also interesting to note that since the Peck Carrier 
started operation, the boiler room generated approximately 
20 per cent additional power with a ten or fifteen per cent 
increase in the consumption of coal. 
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The figures given above consider only the savings affected 
in labor costs. This equals the gross saving. In the calcula- 
tion of the net savings, it is necessary to deduct all costs 
incident to the operation and maintenance of the machinery. 
This cost, Mr. Taylor tells us, is approximately $5,600 a year, 
that figures being divided into four divisions: viz: Power 
cost, $400.00; Maintenance at 2 per cent, $800.00; Deprecia- 
tion at 5 per cent, $2,000.00 and Interest at 6 per cent, 
$2,400.00. Therefore, deducting from the gross $14,358.00 
the cost of $5,600.00 we have the net annual saving of 
$9,758.00. In round numbers, ninety five hundred dollars a 
year, or an investment return of over 23 per cent. The 
figure of five per cent for depreciation will undoubtedly 











Fig. 16—Pulpwood stacker 


cause some comment, owing to the fact that machinery is 
usually depreciated on a ten year basis. In this case, 5 per 
cent should be ample, for, with a little care, the coal bin 
will undoubtedly remain in use for twenty years, while the 











Fig. 17—Duplex traveling log piling cableway 


machinery, with proper replacements when necessary, will 
remain efficient indefinitely. 


Leg Stacker Saves Ten Men a Day 

Mr. Taylor says, with regard to the installation of the log 
stacker: 

“The results from the installation of this piece of apparatus 
has been a saving of ten men a day for ninety days in the 
year. This means, in dollars and cents, $3,080.00 a year.” 

The cost of the machine installed was approximately $6,- 
000.00. It is operated by a 20 H. P. motor, and as the 
machine averages seven hours a day, the yearly hours will 
total 2,100. At the rated horsepower this operation means 
42,000 horsepower hours per year. Assuming the cost to 
be one cent per H. P. hour, we have a power cost of $420.00 
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Turning Labor Losses 


Into Dividends 


Your Board of Directors are con- 
tinually looking to you for a saving 
in operating costs in your Power 




















Plant. One of the biggest items 
charged against operating expense 
is labor. By cutting down labor 
costs you automatically reduce the 
operating expense. This means 
increased earnings—dividends. 


Webster Equipment is designed to 




















Traveling Weight Hopper 


cut labor charges to a minimum. 
Perfection in design and rugged 
construction make this _ possible. 
Our Engineers have given years of 
study to the proper handling of coal 
and ashes in power plants. They 
stand ready to assist you in the cor- 
rect selection of equipment to meet 
your particular requirements. 


Let them help you. 


OMPANY 


4500- 4560 Sesttent Street, CHICAGO 


Agencies and Representatives 


Branch Offices 


572 Ellicott Square 


902 Oliver Bldg 


".1914 Union Central Bldg 


509 


Swetland Bidg 
.90 West Street 


719 Commercial Trust Bldg. 


Facto: ries 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


TIFFIN, OHIO 


Atlanta, Ga ... Fulton Supply Co., 70 Nelson St 
Baltimore, Md..H. W. Faunt LeRoy, 523 Calvert Bidg 
Birmingham, Ala. ..G. R. Mueller, Brown-Marx Bidg 
Denver, Colo. . 
Detroit, Mich., Palmer-Bee Co. 2778-2794 E.GrandBivd 
Knoxville, Tenn... Webster & Co., Holston Bank Bidg 
Louisville, Ky. 


Milwaukee, Wis... 


C. L. Dean, 1718 California Ave. 


E. D. Morton & Co., 516 W. Main St. 
Memphis, Tenn..E. C. Atkins & Co., Maine & Butler Sts. 
.W. Clasmann Co., 620 Wells Bidg. 


New Orleans, La., Globe Supply & Machinery Company, 
625-627 S. Peters Street. 

Pittsburgh, Pa... Dempcy-Degener Co., 708 Penn Ave. 

Salt Lake City, Utah, L. W. Mendenhall, 517 McIntyre 
Building 

Salt Lake City, Utah. ....Galigher Machinery Co. 

Seattle, Wash., The Brinkley Company, 651 Alaska St. 

Vancouver, B. c.. .B. C. Equipment Company, Ltd., 
613 Bank of Nova Scotia Bidg. 


Camadian Factory -Sales Office: WEBSTER-INGLIS, LIMITED, 14 Strachan Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
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Knowing this, we can calculate the other charges 


$ 420.00 


the year. 

as follows: 
Power cost 
Maintenance cost, 2°‘ 
Depreciation at 10% 


Fig. 18—Jack ladder 


Interest at 6% 360.00 
Supplies 


Te rrreeereeTr ee ee ert 


Fig. 19—Single chain drag conveyor 


Subtracting the annual costs of $1,580.00 from the gross 
saving of $3,080.00 leaves a net saving of $1,500.00 a year, 
which is a 25 per cent return on the investment. 

Another interesting installation at this plant which, al- 
though there are no figures available to show its actual labor 
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saving, has proven a great help in the shipping department, 
is the truck haul. The level of the shipping room floor is 
below the level of the car loading platform. In trucking 
the heavy cases of paper to the cars under this arrangement, 
it was necessary for the men to redouble their efforts as 


Fig. 20—Detachable chain log conveyor 


they “negotiated” the incline. To make it possible for the 
truckmen to load their cars more easily and rapidly, a chain 
truck haul was installed. This haul is on 40 foot centres 
and is inclined at an angle of about five degrees. It consists 
of a single strand of malleable iron chain with “pushers” at 
intervals of three feet. These pushers engaged the axles of 
the trucks and pull the load up while the truckmen hold 
the handles. The chain speed is about 60 feet a minute. It 
operates in a steel channel on the upward run, sliding back 
on flat iron tracks supported by wooden stringers underneath 
the floor. The power required for its operation is 3 H. P., 


Fig. 21—Button and cable conveyor 


and it is capable of handling 2 trucks of 850 pounds each 
at one time. 

Without doubt there are many many more such instances 
of labor economy. These are just a few that have come to 
our notice, and they are set here as examples to show the 
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Point Number One—“Arc of Contact” 











Five Points 


1—The Lenix increases 
the arc of contact be- 
tween belt and pulley. 


2—The Lenix maintains, con- 
stantly and accurately, the 
proper tension in the slack 
side of the belt. 

3—The Lenix saves floor 
space, building space and 
belting because of freedom 
in pulley locations. 

4—The Lenix saves in bear- 
ing friction, lubrication and 
renewal of bearings be- 
cause of reduced bearing 
pressure. 

5—The Lenix permits the use 
of less expensive, high 
speed and high efficiency 
motors or generators * be- 
cause of the higher pulley 
ratios. 











EV ERAL factors must be taken into consideration in plan- 
ning a belt drive to insure its successful operation. The 
most important of these is the arc of contact between the belt 


and pulleys. 
An arc of contact sufficient to transmit the load may be ob- 


tained by two methods: 
Natural—by the use of long pulley centers and slack belts, involving 
a large amount of floor space; 
Artificial—by the use of tension idlers or idlers of the flexible, resilient 
type when acting as belt wrapping devices, such as 


THE LENIX DRIVE 


A lack of floor space may prevent the use of the natural means. Where the 
necessary floor space is available it is expensive to use it for the purpose of 
giving long pulley centers to a belt drive. The disadvantages of the tension idler 
offset the benefit obtained through the slightly increased arc of contact it creates. 

For eighteen years we have been building the “belt wrapping” LENIX DRIVE 
and are the pioneer manufacturers in this country of this type of drive. 

At the plant of a brick manufacturer in New Jersey, a 1400 H. P. Corliss engine 
could not deliver more than 900 H. P. because, through lack of sufficient arc of con- 
tact, the belt would not hold on the lineshaft pulley when the load was raised above 
900 H. P. 

A Lenix drive was installed and, as illustrated, is wrapping the 50”, three-ply 
belt around practically three-fourths of the circumference of the lineshaft pulley, 
and the engine is now delivering its full capacity. 

Booklet “Saving Slippage and Space” tells how it is done. 

How belt tension is reduced, rather than increased, by the Lenix will be told 
next month under “Point Number Two.” 


F. L. SMIDTH & CO. 


ENGINEERS 


50 Church Street New York, N. Y. 


THE LENIX DRIVE 
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justifiability of substituting machines for men wherever pos- 
sible. But all of us know something of value of labor-aiding 
machinery and equipment. We know that when wheelbar- 
rows replaced the loads on men’s backs, humanity was 
benefited immeasurably. And we know that with the electric 
trucks and tractors which are rapidy supplanting the “Irish 
buggies,” as they are affectionately known to the heavy 
muscled chaps who run them, the human race will still more 
be benefited. We know that should we wipe from the face 
of the earth all of the power driven machines we would find 





| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
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Fig. 22—Roller and belt conveyors handling pulp laps 


it impossible to exist, for we could not crowd onto this globe 
enough men to produce even the barest essentials. 

But, as said before, we are at least 80 per cent behind our 
own ability. We have the machines and devices available. 
Let us put them to work. Automatization will alleviate the 
labor shortage, tend to level wages, increase production, and 
in many cases, better our quality and reduce prices. 





———— 





Fig. 23—Belt conveyor carrying chips 


In the words of H. K. Condit, in a recent issue of the 
“American Machinist,” here is the situation: 

“The industries of the United States are certain to be 
faced with a shortage in the supply of common labor.*** 
It is obvious that if this country is to continue to expand in- 
dustrially, means must be found for doing by machinery the 
work done in the past by hand labor. The men to operate 
the machines are at hand, the capital to purchase them will 
be found when it is needed. It remains for the*** manu- 
facturer to install the machinery to do the work of industry. 
A great duty and a great opportunity lie before them.” 
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Handling Materials in Pulp and Paper Mills* 
Part Two of the Progress Report of the Committee on Waste 


N THIS age of high labor costs the large industries are 
rapidly adopting all available methods of conserving labor 
and reducing costs. The handling of raw materials, stock 











and the finished product represents cost items that can often 
be reduced by the installation of adequate equipment. Many 
developments and improvements have been made in recent 
years in handling machinery and the modern tendency is to 
eliminate, as far as possible, the wasteful manual movement 
of materials. 

The Waste Committee considered it advisable to gather all 
available data and illustrate the special application of handling 
and conveying equipment applicable to the pulp and paper in- 
dustry. 

Classes of Material Handling Problems 

Every handling problem is a special study in itself although 
in general mechanical equipment should be considered when- 
ever the following conditions are evident: 

1. = stream of materials to be moved over 50 

eet. 

Continuous lifting of loads. 

Elevation of quantities of materials. 

Lowering of quantities of materials. 

Whenever materials require % hour or more of manual 
labor to be moved intermittently. 








Fig. 25—A pron conveyor 


6. Continuous movement of materials for a distance of 
over 6 feet. 
7. Continuous assembly work. 


*Presented at the meeting of the Technical Association of Paper 
and Pulp Industry, at Appleton, Wis., October 26, 1923. 
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THE PLANT OF THE WELLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 


CONVEYING AND POWER TRANSMITTING 
MACHINERY 


DESIGNED TO MEET THE REQUIREMENTS OF 


The Pulp and Paper Mill 


GIVE US A TRIAL 














A Few of Our Products WELLER STEEL CHAIN 
Apron Conveyors. Malleable Chain. 
Belt Conveyors. Steel Chain. 
Bucket Conveyors. Sprockets. 
Chain Conveyors. Pulleys. 
Drag Conveyors. Hangers. 
Pan Conveyors. Gears. 
Spiral Conveyors. Collar Oiling Bearings. 
Bucket Elevators. Friction Clutches. 
Elevator Buckets. Speed Reducers. 
Screens. Car Pullers. 
Storage Bins. Power Shovels. Elevating Bane Conveying 


Coal and Ash Handling Equipment We make chain to meet your requircment 


Heavy Sheet Metal Work Send us your specifications 


WELLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1820-1856 North Kostner Avenue Chicago, IIl. 


Sales Offices 
New York BALTIMORE Boston PITTSBURGH DetTrRoIT 











San FRANCISCO 
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Classification of Handling Equipment . Cranes. 
Although much of the equipment used in handling materials (a) Overhead traveling. 
has been developed for some particular purpose it is often (b) Gantry. 


adaptable to conditions in other industries. In general, the a a ee a! 





Fig. 28—Electric truck handling newsprint rolls 

classification of the different kinds of material handling ma- 
chinery is as follows: (c) Jib. 

I. Hoisting Machinery. (d) Steam, electric and gasoline. 
Hoist. 
(a) Hand chain. 
(b) Pneumatic and electric. 
(c) Monorail and telphers. 
Derricks. 
(a) Stationary. 
(b) Portable. 
(c) Light duty. 
Excavating Machinery. 
(a) Power shovels and dredges. 
(b) Dragline excavators. 
Cableways. 
(a) Cableways. 
(b) Cable tramways. 




















Fig. 29—Electric hoist and monorail 


Loaders and Unloaders. 
(a) Loaders (conveying, projecting, tilting). 
(b) Unloaders (scrapers, tilting, suction, tower). 
Winches. 
(b) Power. 
Accessories. 
(a) Buckets. 
(b) Grapples. 
(c) Baskets. 
ig. 27—Monorail with chain hoist (d) Magnets. 
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CAR PULLERS 


—for moving freight cars 


Where empty and loaded cars are to be moved on 
the track siding, there is definite need for a locomo- 
tive or a car puller. Only a few industries have suf- 
ficient work to own and use a locomotive, but a car 
puller may be adapted to the service with an actual 
saving in the time and labor involved. 


One man and an S-A Car Puller easily moves cars 
on the switch track where you want them and 
when you want them. 


Write for Data 


STEPHENS-ADAMSON MFG. CO., AURORA, ILL. 


S-A Car Pullers are built 


in many sizes and styles. 


—_ 


~ 
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Il. Package handling conveyors and elevators. 

1. Arm handling conveyors and elevators. 

2. Suspended tray elevators. 

3. Push bar and drag elevators and conveyors. 
4. Apron elevators and conveyors. 

5. Belt conveyors and elevators. 



































Fig. 30—Truck haul for incline 











Gravity roller conveyors and spirals. 
Smooth chutes and spirals. 


6 
7 
8. Overhead track conveyors. 





III. Loose material conveyors and elevators. 
1. Bucket elevators. 
(a) Centrifugal discharge. 
(b) Perfect discharge. 
(c) Continuous discharge. 
2. Elevator conveyors. 
(a) Gravity discharge. 












(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
(e) 
(f) 


IV. Elevators. 
1. Electric. 
2. Hydraulic and steam hydraulic. 
3. Pneumatic. 
4. Hand power and portable. 
V. Trackless transportation. 
1. Hand trucks. 


(a) 


2. Storage battery and gasoline trucks and tractors. 


(a) 
(b) 
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Belt. 

Apron and pan. 

Flight and drag. 

Screw or spiral. 

Reciprocating. 

Current (pneumatic, steam jet, hydraulic). 



















Lift platform. 






Lift. 
Platform. 






































Fig. 31—Hand lift trucks 





(b) V-bucket. 
(c) Pivoted bucket carrier. 
3. Conveyors. 














Fig. 32—Electric lift truck 


(c) Dump. 
3. Motor trucks and trailers. 
(a) Demountable bodies. 
(b) Platform and dump. 
VI. Industrial rail transportation. 
1. Cars (all types). 
2. Locomotives (all types). 
Special coast storage and handling equipment. 
1. Locomotive crane. 
2. Traveling gantry crane. 
3. Belt conveyor. 
4. Overhead. 


Handling Material in the Paper Industry 
There is a wide application of handling equipment in pulp 
and paper mills and practically every class and type of han- 
dling machinery is used to transport raw and finished ma- 
terials or stock in process. The principal classes of materials 
handled are: 


VII. 


1. Coal and ashes. 
2. Lime, limestone, sulphur. 
3. Pulpwood and logs. 
4. Wood chips. 
5. Rags and old paper stock. 
6. Pulp. 
(a) Slush. 

(b) Lapped or dried. 
7. Paper. 
8. Materials in machine shop. 
9. Supplies, stores and miscellaneous materials. 


Coal and Ashes.—One of the most effective and economical 
methods of handling coal is to dump it from hopper cars 
(Fig. 8) through the coal crusher to the boiler house. Various 
types of conveyors are used to handle the coal to the bunkers 
or the boiler room and some of the most common in use are 
the pivoted bucket, skip hoist carriers and the flight con- 
veyors (Figs. 7 and 4). The locomotive crane with a clam- 
shell or other special coal handling equipment is often used 
to good advantage depending on conditions. The coal car 
dumper (Fig. 9) which unloads the coal by tipping the car 
upside down is used where a large volume of coal in handled. 

The location of most mills makes it necessary to store large 
quantities of coal. Where the storage facilities are not the 
best, the cost of moving coal to and from storage is an im- 
portant item. The locomotive crane (Fig. 15) or the gasoline 
crane on a caterpillar tractor (Fig. 33) is often used to store 
coal. A very effective system of handling to and from stor- 
age is the drag line scoop conveyor (Fig. 2). Whenever it is 
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Brownhoist Products 


Brownhoist builds loco- 
motive cranes, buckets, 
monorail trolleys, chain 
conveyors, belt conveyors, 
bridge cranes, heavy dock 
machinery, and other 
material handling 
equipment. 


Literature on request 


O attempt to learn the quality of 

the products manufactured with- 

in the walls of a busy industrial 
plant by merely looking at the outside 
would be impossible and ridiculous. No 
more so, however, than to attempt to 
judge the dependability of a locomotive 
crane by merely looking at it. 


Far down in the heart of every crane 
bearing the Brownhoist name lies the 
secret of its quality and dependability. 
Built into every part of every Brown- 
hoist is something that even the 
shrewdest buyer cannot detect by 
casual observation. This is the careful 
choice of materials and the precision 
of design and manufacture. 


The Brownhoist name-plate on a 





locomotive crane is not only a guar- 
antee of fine materials but it also means 
that to these materials has been added 
a manufacturing skill of the highest 
order. Nowhere, on work of this type, 
will you find more accurate machine 
workormore exacting careinassembly. 


To make locomotive cranes of better 
quality, greater dependability and a 
longer useful life are the ideals toward 
which Brownhoist is constantly work- 
ing. The measure of success attained 
is best evidenced by the records for 
dependability and economy of opera- 
tion that have been made by Brown- 
hoist cranes on all kinds of work. 


If you are interested in the economi- 
cal handling of materials, just write us. 


The Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


Branch Offices: New York, ChicaJjo, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, New Orleans 












BROWNHOIST 











MATERIAL 
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necessary to load teams, trucks or cars, the portable belt and 
bucket conveyors (Fig. 10) are very effective. Both 
gas and electricity power units are available. Many large 
power plants are equipped with traveling bridges, overhead 
cableways and other machinery to handle coal. In small 
plants the belt or the belt and apron conveyor can be used 
to good advantage. 

The trestle is a common and economical method of storing 








Fig. 33—Caterpillar tractor train 


coal when dump bottom cars are available. A belt conveyor 
system in an underground tunnel may be used to remove the 
material from storage to the plant. A disadvantage of this 
system is that coal dumped from a trestle tends to break up 
and the lumps and fines will become segregated. This pro- 
duces a condition that may cause spontaneous combustion. 


? 





Fig. 34—Jib crane on electric truck 


In the handling of ashes the scraper conveyor (Fig. 3) 
and the pivoted bucket conveyor are effective pieces of equip- 
ment. The latter system is often used to carry the coal to 
the bunkers and also to remove the ashes. Various kinds of 
other buckets and belt elevators and conveyors are also used 
to handle ashes. 

The steam jet ash conveyor has replaced manual removal 
of ashes in many old plants with good results. However, the 
cost of handling ashes by steam is usually more expensive 
than by good mechanical conveyor system. The removal of 
ashes by water has been adopted by several power plants. 
One of the largest and most modern central power stations in 
the country, the Hell Gate power plant in New York City, uses 
a hydraulic sluice lined with tile to carry the ashes to the 
a from which they are loaded into a scow with a clam 
shell. 

The pneumatic handling of ashes is sometimes used with 
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satisfactory results. This requires a large suction fan of 
special design. 

Lime, Limestone and Sulphur.—The local conditions of han- 
dling and storing lime, limestone, sulphur and other loose 
materials require different treatment, although in general, 
one of the many belt, flight, apron and pan (Fig. 6) or bucket 
elevators and conveyors can be adapted to the conditions. 
Limestone may be stored by the trestle system mentioned in 
connection with coal storage. 

If the material is in open top cars, the crane with a clam 
or orange peel bucket does economical work. Sulphur and 
lime are usually shipped in box cars and unloading is dis- 
agreeable work. The scraper type of unloader is used for 
some materials and an arm scraper arrangement is also em- 
ployed. The sugar cane industry uses a car tipping device 
(Fig. 11) to a large extent in unloading box cars. A similar 
arrangement might be adopted to handle some of the materials 
used in the paper industry. 

Pulpwood and Logs.—Water transportation is without doubt 





Fig. 35—Portable hand crane 


the easiest and cheapest method of conveying pulpwood and 
it is used whenever possible. Many mills are equipped with 
flumes to convey their 2 or 4 ft. wood to the mill and often 
to the mill and often deliver the pulpwood into the grinder 
room by water. 

One of the most common and efficient conveyors used for 
pulpwood is the cable and button type of carrier in a V-shaped 








Fig. 36—Portable jib crane 


trough (Fig. 21). The size of this conveyor is made to suit 
the conditions and it may vary from a few feet long to a com- 
plete installation 1,000 ft. or more in length, for piling and 
removing wood from the storage pile. A recent development 
is the adoption of a cable with welded button attachment that 
prevents slippage. A majority of these block pile storage 
systems have two steel or concrete towers with trestles 
between (Fig. 14) although a recent development is the use 
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Handle More with Fewer Hands 








HE acute labor shortage existing 

today makes it imperative for 
every manufacturer employing one or 
more men for handling material to 
take immediate steps to cut down 
mounting labor costs. 


Wide experience over a half century has re- 
sulted in the development of a complete line 
of Jeffrey standardized material handling 
machinery—that solves labor problems per- 
manently in Pulp and Paper Mills—increases 
production—makes bigger profits. 


Pulpwood Stackers; Conveyors; Elevators; 
Chains and Attachments; Coal and Ashes 
Handling Equipment; Skip Hoists; Indus- 
trial Locomotives, Shredders, etc. 


The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company 
944-99 North Fourth Street, Columbus, Ohio 


New York. ...2008 Hudson Terminal Bidg. Pitteburgh..... .......622 Second Ave. 
Chicago 858 McCormick Bldg. Montreal Canada, Power Bidg. 
Scranton, Pa...518 Union Nat’! Bk. Bidg. Philadelphia. .515 Real Estate Trust Bidg. 
Cleveland, Ohio 1519 Guardian Blig. Milwaukee, Wis.......... M. & M. Bide. 
Denver, Colo. 1751 Wazee Street Boston, Mass. 141 Milk Street 
St. Louis, Mo 606 Pontiac Bidg. Los Angeles, Cal. LIT. W. Hellman Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich. ........... 455 Book Bldg. Charleston, W. Va....... 914 Kanawha St. 


JEFFREY 


MATERIAL HANDLING MACHINERY 








In | 
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of towers and cable alone and the pulpwood blocks are dis- 
tended as the block pile grows (Fig. 13). 

The single chain drag conveyor with a lug (Fig. 19) is ex- 
tensively used for short distances and for portable pulpwood 
conveyors. Multiple chain drag conveyors can handle large 
quantities of 4 ft. wood in the wood room. The pulpwood 
stacker which may be stationary or movable (Fig. 16) is 
usually a chain drag type of conveyor and its use results in 
a great saving of storage space. The roller chain is an ex- 

















Fig. 37—Spiral chute 


tremely economical type of conveyor equipment and uses less 
power than the other chain conveyors. 

Where conditions permit, the chute is extensively used in 
pulpwood handling and the gravity roller is sometimes applied 
effectively. 

In the groundwood mill small trucks, both track and track- 
less, are much used to transport the wood but the principal 
reason for handling it in this manner is to obtain a measure- 
ment of the quantity consumed. 

A recent development in the handling of 4 and 8 ft. wood 
and also long logs is the use of a crane equipped with a special 
wood grappie (tig. 15). This is especially adapted to load- 
ing and unloading open cars and storing the wood or logs 
in regular piles. 

The most common conveyor for handling long logs from 
the water to the cut-up plant is the jack ladder (Fig. 18) 
which is one type of arm elevator. Button and chain drag 
conveyors are also common. 

Handling long logs from cars to the storage pile by the 
cableway is a very effective method. Cranes and derricks 
are often used but the range of piling is not usually as great 
as that of the cableway. If double tracks are used the lo- 
comotive crane has a wider range and a minimum of switch- 
ing is required. Button cable and chain drag conveyors are 
used to a limited extent. The gantry crane is largely used 
in European countries with considerable success in pulpwood 
handling to and from storage. 

Wood Chips.—An effective method of conveying wood chips 
is by a wide belt conveyor (Fig. 23). Due to plant conditions, 
it is sometimes necessary to lift the chips from the wood room 
to a considerable height by a bucket elevator of the centrifugal 
discharge type (Fig. 5). This method is often used together 
with the belt conveyor and is very effective. Chain and drag 
conveyors, as well as screw conveyors are sometimes used 
for short distance as is also a special type of large link 
scraper chain. Some mills use a fan and pipe to move the 
chips to the loft. A disadvantage of this is the breaking of 
the chips resulting in sawdust. 

Rags and Old Paper Stock.—Rags and old paper stock 
usually come to the mill in bales and a large number of pack- 
age handling conveyors and elevators are in use. The various 
types of push-bar, drag and apron conveyors and elevators 
are adapted to meet the conditions. (Fig. 25) illustrates the 
apron type of conveyor. 

Gravity roller conveyors and straight or spiral chutes. (Fig. 
37) can often be effectively used to lower bales and other 
package materials. 

The overhead track conveyor with a hoist is sometimes used 
to handle bales or barrels under particular circumstances. 
The electric truck with a lift is used to reduce the number of 
hand and box trucks that are used to large extent in handling 
stock throughout the mill because the materials in process are 
moved more rapidly. 

A belt or apron conveyor is often used in the sorting of 
rags and bcok stock and air is sometimes employed to handle 
the sorted and dusted material. 
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Pulp (Slush).—Pumping stock in slush form is probably 
the most economical method of handling pulp. With the 
methods and equipment now available for controlling and 
measuring deckered slush stock it is possible to get as correct 
quantities and proportions as it is with lapped stock which 
is weighed on platform scales and corrected for moisture. 

Most mills use the hydraulic method of conveying pulp 
wherever possible. It is feasible to pump stock of a density 
up to 6 per cent but pulps of higher consistency require more 
power. Slush pulp of low consistency is now being pumped 
2 to 3 miles and in one new project it is planned to pump it 
a distance of approximately 9 miles. However it is important 
to use pumps especially designed for the work to get good 
results. Modern newsprint mills have complete slush systems 
and no lapped pulp is used. This has made an appreciable 
saving in the cost of manufacturing paper. 

The worm or screw conveyor is effectively used for stock 
of high density and for short distances under certain condi- 
tions. The ordinary bucket elevator is also employed in a 
number of cases. 

Pulp (Lapped).—The handling and storage of lapped pulp 
presents one of the most costly and complicated of all trans- 
portation | ego in many mills. Much hand labor is neces- 
sary in piling and trucking the lapped stock to and from the 
storage pile into the paper mill where it is used. 

The more general use of the lift truck (Figs. 31 and 32) 
both hand and power, together with platforms, has eliminated 
much rehandling of laps. The platform is a great labor saver 
Several mills ship pulp on platforms and have them returned 
thus eliminating the loading and unloading of the box cars. 
































































Fig. 38—Spiral conveyor 





The platform is sometimes used in combination with the 
mororail hoist and telpher (Fig. 29) and sometimes the cable 
tramway is used to good advantage. 

The various package handling conveyors and elevators are 
extensively used to handle laps. Perhaps the simplest is the 
belt conveyor (Fig. 22) which is often equipped with push 
bars. Various types of apron elevators and conveyors (Fig. 
39) are used to a large extent both in the storage piles and 
in the mills. The gravity roller (Fig. 22) is a very effective 
conveyor on a pulp pile and for short distances in the mill. 
It is flexible because it comes in sections that can be moved 
as desired. The smooth chute is applicable and the lowering 
of pulp and other materials from one floor to another is 
effectively done by both the chute and gravity roller spiral 
(Fig. 38). 

The various conveyor systems used to some extent for 
lapped pulp can be used for dry sheets and baled pulp. In 
addition the various types of cranes, cableways and hoists 
may be adapted to handle the material at a minimum cost. 


Paper.—The hand truck is largely used to transport rolls 
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Cleveland Illuminating 


HERE the light and power of a huge metropolitan 
center are generated, equipment insuring greatest 
efficiency and economy of operation is vital. The Cleveland 
Electric Illuminating Co., one of the largest and most skill- 
fully managed plants, is noted for its remarkable efficiency in 


both power and maintenance divisions. No detail is neglected 
that will lower operation costs or increase operating efficiency. 


To handle the hundreds of thousands of tons of coal necessary 
to generate the vast amount of power produced, Browning 
Locomotive Cranes were selected. In unloading and spotting 
cars, in the storage yard and in fact wherever the coal of 
this company is handled, Browning Cranes are bearing their 
share of the burdens, making profits for the stockholders. 


Industries of every character where heavy materials must 
be handled, find Browning Locomotive Cranes dependable, 
efficient and economical. 


Let our engineers show you how Brownings will save money for 
you just as they are doing for The Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
Co. and hundreds of others of the country’s leading industries. 


THE BROWNING COMPANY 


New York CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. Chicago 
Jales Agents: 
SEATTLE SALT LAKE CITY SAN FRANCISCO WASHINGTON, D. C. 
PORTLAND LOS ANGELES MONTREAL BIRMINGHAM 


LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 
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of paper although the electric truck (Fig. 28) is supplanting 
it in large mills and saves time and labor. Rolls are also 
handled in the mill and sometimes to the cars by various 
types of chain, pneumatic and electric hoists on an overhead 
track (Fig. 27). One mill on tidewater uses the monorail 
and telpher (Fig. 29) to transport newsprint rolls from the 
mill to the hold of the ship. 

The industrial rail method of transportation together with 
the electric or pneumatic hoist move rolls from one depart- 
ment to another. Small hand and power cars are built to 
carry the rolls and the loading and unloading platforms are 
the same height to facilitate the transfer of the rolls. 

Power elevators are in common use where it is necessary 
to lift rolls for storage or shipping and the inclined cableway 
elevator on tracks is used to convey rolls up a long incline. 

Sheet paper and small rolls are usually handled by equip- 
ment similar to that used to transport rolls. The various 
package handling conveyors are used whenever conditions 
permit. 

The hand and power lift truck with platforms (Figs. 31 and 
32) is also used both to handle sheets and bundles in the mill 
and often employed to load cars. 

Power trucks and tractors with trailers are effectively used 
to transport paper between plants or to storage. The de- 
mountable body is applicable to handling some commodities. 


Materials in Machine Shop.—Many kinds of materials are 
handled in the repair departments of a paper mill and equip- 
ment must be developed te suit the conditions. 

The chain hoist is probably the most common and effective 
handling equipment and is used for many purposes. The 
overhead traveling crane is an important piece of equipment 
in handling heavy repair parts. 

Electric and pneumatic hoists are used for small parts and 
when combined with an overhead track are effective and 
flexible handling machines. Gantry and job cranes (Figs. 34 
and 36) are often used to advantage and a small portable 
derrick (Fig. 35) is sometimes very effective in moving ma- 
chine parts. A hand or power winch can be used under some 
conditions. 

The hand truck and special push trucks for press rolls, 
etc., are indispensable in the sachin room and machine shop. 
The industrial power truck can also be used in many cases 








wee Det 2. 


a 





Fig. 39—Portable apron conveyor 


to move materials, both large and small, with a great saving 
of time and labor. 

Miscellaneous Materials——The movement of supplies, stores 
and miscellaneous materials in a pulp mill is a distinct prob- 
lem at every plant depending upon the commodity and loca- 
tion of the storage space. 

Much small material is handled by the regular automobile 
trucks when the hauls are sufficiently long. The industrial 
power truck with the platform lift is also a very convenient 
piece of equipment. The traveling crane and the hoist with 
the overhead track is applicable for many purposes. The 
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hand truck is indispensable in moving all kinds of materials 
and the portable elevator (Fig. 26) is very effective in piling 
barrels, bags, boxes, etc., in the store room. : 


Conclusion 


A marked advance in the mechanical handling of materials 
has been made in the past ten years. This mechanical de- 
velopment will, doubtless, continue not only because of the 
reduction in costs and the lessening of labor but also to elimi- 
nate the wasteful use of human energy wherever it is pos- 
sible to do the same work as economically by mechanical 
Human energy, in the last analysis, expresses itself 


means. 











Fig. 40—Motor truck 


in thinking and it is unintelligent to put it to use where its 
accomplishment is mainly measured in foot pounds. 

References: “Cyclopedia of Handling Materials,” Zimmer- 
man’s “Mechanical Handling of Materials,” Management 
Engineering, Industrial Management. 

In order to illustrate the different types of conveying ap- 
paratus, photos, cuts and other reproductions have been used 
and we are indebted to the following companies for their use: 
American Hoist and Derrick Company, Barrett-Cravens 
Company, Baker Electric Company, R. H. Beaumont, Brown 
Hoisting Machinery Company, Brown Conveyor Company, 
Cleveland Crane and Engineering Company, Cowan Truck 
Company, Elwell-Parker Company, Great Northern Paper 
Company, Haiss Manufacturing Company, Ingersoll Rand 
Company, Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, Laurentide Com- 
pany, Lamson Company, Lidgerwood Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Link Belt Company, Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Com- 
pany, Pawling & MHarnischfeger, Revolvator Company, 
Shepard Electric Crane Company, Standard Conveyor Com- 
pany, Louden Machinery Company, Stephens-Adamson Com- 
pany. Other pictures were taken by the staff photographer of 
THE PAPER INDUSTRY. 

R. B. Wolf, Chairman; G. D. Bearce, Vice Chairman; W. 
G. MacNaughton, Secretary; O. L. Berger, H. P. Carruth, 
P. K. Fletcher, H. H. Hanson, F. R. Hyatt, H. O. Keay, 
Ernst Mahler, F. J. Morrison, H. F. Obermanns, J. E. Plum- 
stead, R. B. Robertson, J. D. Rue, H. S. Taylor, Committee 
on Waste of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry. 





Engine-Room Pointers 

Reducing valves that are too large for the amount of steam 
they are to pass are usually unsatisfactory. Either they will 
open and close continually and chatter violently, or will stand 
in a position nearly closed and become steam-cut and leaky. 
It is more satisfactory to use two small valves in parallel, 
one set slightly heavier than the other, so that one will supply 
steam up to its maximum capacity before the other opens. 

Another way is to use one reducing valve equal to about 
one-half the maximum demand, and a bypass of about the 
same capacity with a hand-operated valve in it, so that when 
the reducing valve reaches its capacity the bypass valve may 
be ne wide and the reducing valve will close down and 
simply make up the shortage. This, of course, requires that 
an attendant shall observe the pressure gage occasionally. 





A governor is said to be stable when it assumes a definite 
position for each particular speed and when a change of s 
is necessary for a change of position, while a governor which 
is in equilibrium at but one speed is said to isochronous. 


Perfect isochronism would be impractical as the slightest in- 
crease in speed above the normal would result in cutting off 
the steam, accompanied by a sudden decrease of speed, follow- 
ing which the steam valve would open wide, thus giving rise 
to extreme fluctuations. 
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And yet its very simplicity has 


Ls 


revolutionized the entire coal hand- 
ling industry and established a new 


2d minimum in power and labor costs. 


The Godfrey System is simple for 


the reason that it follows the line 
of least resistance. Instead of forc- 
ing its way into the pile, it allows 
the coal to flow of its own accord 

f gravity. 


) by utilizing the law of 
When thus filled, the Godfrey 
—= . ; 
° ; ») bucket is raised and conveyed to the 
point of unloading where it auto- 
matically discharges its contents. 


One man can unload and store a 
fifty-ton car of coal in an hour anda 


3 naif with the Godfrey Conveyor, at 


P| 


a 


a powcr and labor cost of from 





ln ive to seven cents a ton, to say 
O. S. Dependable Cranes nothing of the saving in demurrage 
charges and freedom from labor 
Indispensable for the rapid and economical difficulties. 

handling of materials. If you use coal or similar mate- 
rials in carload lots, it will pay you 
to install a Godfrey Conveycr, re- 


Write for Catalogues 18 and 21 v gardless of what your tonnage may 
be. Make us prove it. 


Capacities, 7 to 60 Tons 
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The Metering of Paper Mill Slush Stock 
By E. J. TRIMBEY 


MONG the many labor-saving and cost-reducing improve- 

ments and refinements which have been introduced into 
aper mills during the past years, none have been more 
important than the change from the use of “lap” pulp to 
the so-called “slush” stock method of handling. 

Lap pulp and beaters made an expensive method of utiliz- 
ing the product of the pulp mill in the paper mill especially 
in those mills making their own pulp and making grades of 
paper where a real beating action was not essential and where 
the beaters were used simply as a means of reducing the 
pressed pulp to the fluid state and mixing the proper amounts 
of the different ingredients. : 

While the use of soft stock pumped from the storage chests 
to the beaters or mixing tanks saved much labor, it was not 
entirely satisfactory due to the fact that it was impossible 
for the decker men to keep the stock of a uniform consistency, 
and any variations in the consistency meant a corresponding 
variation in the proportions of the ingredients and in the 
running conditions on the paper machines as well as varia- 
tions in quality and the cost of the raw materials used. 
With the advent of the Automatic Consistency Regulator, a 
number of years ago most of these disadvantages were 
eliminated as it was found that the consistency regulators 
could be depended upon to control the consistency of soft 
stock as it was being pumped and keep it within as close 
limits as the variation in the moisture tests of “lap” pulp 
from wet machines. 

With the variations in the consistency of the stock —ey 
thus automatically taken care of, the one remaining variable 
quantity was the personal equation of the man in charge of 
the beaters or mixing tanks, for the volumetric quantities 
of the different pulps were controlled by him and there was 
no practical method of checking up exactly how much was 
used of each kind of pulp in the different charges or batches, 
and the industry has been on the lookout for some practical 
and satisfactory method of mechanically controlling the fur- 
nish and also recording the amounts used, that they might 
have a means of checking up the amount of pulp actually 
used as compared with the paper made. 

A proportioning and metering system especially applicable 
to newsprint mills or to mills on similar grades of paper, 
has now been developed and is being used in a number of 
the representative mills of the United States and Canada 
and one is now being installed in one of the largest paper 
mills in Finland. 

The apparatus used with this system is simple and prac- 
tical, and excellent results are being reported by the mills 
using it. Automatic Consistency Regulators are used to 
control the consistency of both the ground wood and the 
sulphite as they are pumped to the supply compartments for 
the meters. The meters consist of cylindrical brass castings 
machined to size, fitted with four-arm rotors and mounted 
at the side of the stock compartments with their axes vertical. 
On the filling and discharge sides the cylinders are open for 
nearly one-fourth their circumference, giving ample filling 
and dumping spaces. Provision is made for eliminating the 
chances of air bubbles or pockets of entrapped air from dis- 
placing stock and thus introducing errors into the calcula- 
tions of the amounts of pulp used. 


The stock meters are mechanically geared together with a 
simple and ready means of changing the relative speeds when 
it is desired to change the stock proportions. Smaller meters 
of a similar construction are used for solutions of color, alum, 
size and clay and these too are geared together and to the 
stock meters, while adjustable gates on these solution meters 
provide for changing the proportions of any of these liquid 
Ingredients without shutting down the system or changing 
the other proportions. Float valves of a special-design are 
used for controlling the admission of stock, and float valves 
are also used for controlling the supply of solutions to their 
respective meters. Recording counters attached to the stock 
meters give a record of the number of revolutions in a given 
period and since each revolution means the passage of exactly 
so much volume and the Automatic Consistency Regulators 
insure a definite dry weight per unit volume, an accurate 
record of the dry weight of each kind of pulp used is obtained 
for checking up the costs, yields per cord, losses, etc. 
variable speed motor is used to drive the series of meters and 
by shifting the controller the total output can be regulated 
a ge the requirements of the paper machines supplied 

y it. 

When the stock is entirely de-fibred and flakes of pulp need 

not be guarded against many mills have discontinued the use 
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of the Jordans on newsprint. When the Jordans are not 
used, the metering system can deliver its mixed stock into 
the machine chest and so do away with the necessity of 
operating both a Jordan lw and a machine pump. Where 


the Jordans are still used, the system can be elevated a few 
feet and deliver its stock to the Jordan and from thence 
to the machine chest. 

The accompanying figure shows a typical installation of 
this metering system where the Jordan is used. Stock from 
both the ground wood and the sulphite supply tanks is pumped 
to the metering machine, samples being drawn off from each 
line to supply the Automatic Consistency Regulators. The 
stock passing through the regulators returns to the chest 
and the necessary amount of thinning water is added to the 
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suction side of the pump where it mixes with the entire 
amount of pulp going through the pump and reduces it to 
the desired consistency. If desired, for re-circulation pur- 
poses, a small overflow can be maintained from the meter 
compartments back to their respective chests. Exactly pro- 
portional parts of all ingredients are metered out and dumped 
together in small batches and flow either to the Jordan or to 
the chest. The recording counters giving a record of the 
amounts used. 

This system gives a uniform mixture to the paper machines 
and one which is always the same and of uniform consistency, 
thus aiding materially in promoting maximum production and 
uniform weights and quality. It saves a large amount of 
power due to the elimination of some repumping, the use of 
power-consuming agitators and to the fact that with small 
batches being measured out at a uniform rate there is a more 
even load on the pumps and smaller pumps can be used. The 
labor item is materially reduced, especially in mills which 
are now using beaters, in one three machine mill the labor 
saving will be twenty-seven men per day. With less equip- 
ment in operation the maintenance costs of this end of the 
mill are materially reduced and there are also savings in 
floor space, this is always acceptable in an old mill and 
materially reduces the first costs in a new mill. 

One of the recent installations of this system was at the 
new mill of the Bathurst Co., Ltd., who report as follows: 
“You will be glad to know that the consistencies are holding 
very well from day to day now that the stock to the regula- 
tors is being controlled regularly above the required thick- 
ness. For two or three weeks past we have made daily 
calculations of ground wood and sulphite used as per meter 
calculations, and have compared the tonnage figures with the 
amount of newsprint paper produced, independent of cores 
and wrappers. With the exception of a couple of days the 
total furnish of air dry pulp figured on the average about 
5% or 6% higher than the paper produced, which looks just 
about what it should be. Of course the ratio varies a few 
per cent up and down from day to day, depending on the 
variation in level of the machine chest, but the results are 
near enough to give us considerable confidence in the ac- 
curacy of the metering system.” 

From the operating standpoint the advantages of this 
system are: 

Exact and uniform proportions; constant uniform con- 
sistency; recording the amounts used: ease of changing pro- 
portions when desired; variation of total output without 
changing proportions; improved running conditions on the 
paper machines; improved quality of paper made. 

From the financial standpoint the advantages are: Savings 
in power; labor; floor space; first cost and maintenance. 
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“The West Virginia Pulp and 
Paper Company 
| Has THREE 


Of course, in the paper and pulp field, IN- At the Mechanicville plant of the West Va. 


ICT . fe ee : q Pulp and Paper Co., in addition to these opera- 
DUSTRIAL'S big savings are made in hand tions and handling sulphur and clay, their IN- 


ling pulp wood and logs with grapple, coal DUSTRIALS during big winter storms clear 
and other bulk materials. the way and keep the mill going. 
. 7 
INDUSTRIAL WORKS Bay City, Mich. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA DETROIT 





















MITTS & MERRILL ‘i: SHREDDER 


Reduces Paper Stock 


Magazines, books, old 
paper and _ boxboard, 
frozen or dried pulp 
laps run through the 
Mitts & Merrill Grav- 
ity Feed Shredder are 
reduced to particles 
which hydrate readily 
when put into the 
beaters. 

















Reduces Costs 


Because shredding in 
the Mitts & Merrill 
Gravity Feed Shredder 
expedites hydration in 
the beaters there is con- 
siderable saving made 
in power. Thus we see 
that the shredder here 
illustrated reduces 
costs while it is reduc- 
ing paper stock. 









































Built in six sizes with spouts 


We will be glad to furnish 
ranging from 18” to 45" wide 


details upon request. 



































We also build a 100% efficient “Hog” to reduce pulp mill bark and wood refuse 


MITTS & MERRILL 1013 twas ss SAGINAW, MICH. 
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New Style of Monorail Hoist 


A one man crane, for the handling of large rolls of felt 
and paper, has been installed at one of the mills of The 
Paraffine Companies, Inc., of San Francisco, Calif. This 
crane was originally designed by the Paraffine Companies 
and has proven successful in the operation of carrying paper 
and felts to and from its storage warehouse. 

The crane is operated by four buttons, in the hands of the 
operator, which are connected to the motor on the overhead 
by an insulated wire cable. A seat is built for the operator, 
who rides along with the roll, as shown in the pee 
herewith. The crane is provided with a pair of heavy jaws 
which engage the core of the roll and which are opened and 
closed by means of a lever. As soon as the crane operator 
lowers a roll to the floor, he releases the jaws from the core 
by manipulating this lever. 

Bolted to the roof trusses is a series of I-beams, which 
extend lengthwise of the warehouse, as shown in the illustra- 
tion. These I-beams act as an overhead track for the crane, 
enabling the crane operator to deposit or pick up a roll at 
any point in the warehouse. Extending across the end of 
the warehouse are two tracks over which a second crane 





operates, by means of which the one-man crane can be 
transferred from one I-beam to another. Both cranes are 
controlled by the one operator. rey 

The crane is equipped with a safety device, so that it is 
impossible for it to run off the I-beams when being transferred 
from one to another, or when being transferred from the 
I-beams to the second crane. 





The Electric Truck in the Paper Mill 


A material handling power unit that has proved successful 
in many different industries of varying transportation re- 
quirements is the “Trackless Train,” an electric truck made 
by the Mercury Manufacturing Company of Chicago. 

In applying this truck to the uses of the paper mill, there 
are many different jobs for which it can be used. While 
the editor was attending the recent Joint Convention held 
in Appleton, Wis., he made a short visit to the Kimberly- 
Clark Paper Company, of Kimberly, Wis. This company has 
one of these trucks which it uses for the sole purpose of 
conveying pulp laps from five wet machines to the store- 
room. Three men are all that is necessary for this operation, 
two in the storeroom and one who operates the truck. 
wamentgh taken of this truck in operation is shown here- 
with. 


They have a number of trailers, as shown in the photo- 
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graph, one of which is constantly alongside each of the five 
wet machines. The electric truck acts like a switch engine, 
hauling the trailer away from the wet machine when it is 
loaded with pulp laps, at the same time bringing an empty 
trailer with it to be filled. This empty trailer is taken from 
the storeroom, so no motion is lost. All the truck does is 
to go from the wet machines with a full truck to the scales 
and then the storeroom, where it unhooks the loaded truck 





and hooks on an empty one, which it takes back to the wet 
machines and exchanges it for a loaded one again. 

Bulletin No. 106, just issued by the manufacturer, de- 
scribes the Type “H” tractor in detail. Copies are available 
on request. 


Snow Motor That Has Proved Practicable 


In our October issue, we gave a brief description of a 
two-reel motion picture taken of the Armstead Snow Motor, 
which was shown at the Woodlands Section meeting of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association conference, recently 
held in Chicago. As this new invention has universally at- 
tracted considerable notice, we believe that it is justifiable 
at this time, to give a more complete account of this motor 
and its accomplishments. 

When winter comes, bringing its heavy blanket of snow, 
the problem of transportation has in the past, always been 
a difficult one to solve. Especially so in the paper industry— 
in the difficulties encountered in transporting pulpwood from 
forest to railroad or river, through the heavy drifts of snow, 
— frequent occurrences in the lumber districts of the 
north. 

Numerous inventions have been patented in attempting to 
solve this problem of transportation over snow and ice. Some 
of them have used the principle of aeroplane propellers; oth- 
ers have spiked sprocket-wheels which grip the road in the 
rear of the sled. Caterpillar tractors have also been used 
as a motive agency. 

F. R. Burch, a retired Alaskan miner, living in Seattle, 
Wash., is the man to be given credit for this new principle 
in automotive traction. For a long time, he has given con- 
siderable thought to the problem of how to overcome the 
difficulties of transportation over the deep snow banks in 
Alaska. In the last three years he has built several machines 
of this type, which were tested extensively in the states of 
Washington and Oregon. Col. Armstead, who is now the 
president of the company manufacturing these motors, came 
into contact with the motor Burch had built and after seeing 
it successfully demonstrated, at once saw the great possi- 
bilities in store for it. He acquired control of the patents, 
which Burch had obtained and has, with several others, de- 
veloped it to its present state of perfection. 





New Principle in Propulsion 

The principle involved is that of compacting the snow 
under the treads of the machine by means of revolving, 
torpedo-like rollers, which are moved in the direction of their 
axes. Propulsive effort is secured by helical knives or 
“skates,” which are mounted on the drum surfaces. Prac- 
tically speaking, therefore, compression of the roadway is 
secured by a combination of plow and runner effects, while 
traction is developed by applying the well-known principle 
of the Archimedean screw. 
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Taylor, Stiles & Co., Riegelsville, N. J., U.S.A. 


WATEROUS ENGINE WORKS R. J. MARX 
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“HALLOWELL” 
Steel Lift Truck Platform 


on as 


Pat’s Pending 


The “Hallowell’ Runners are constructed of heavy angle steel to which are attached steel 
leg holders of a special and substantial design. These parts are joined by large rivets, hy- 
draulically driven, a method which prevents any possibility of their working loose. 


This detail of construction is of vast importance as unless the legs are rigidly and per- 
manently attached to the runners they will gradually become wobbly and unreliable, occa- 
sionally collapsing. 


The “Hallowell” joints remain tight—they cannot do otherwise. 
This and other features, along with its low initial cost, combine to make the “Hallowell” 
a very interesting proposition. 


Manufactured by 
Standard Pressed Steel Co., Jenkintown, Pa. 


The “Pioneer” Steel Hanger people 
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——— i The particular advantage claimed for this, as contrasted been subjected to many tests to determine its ability in actual 

| with other systems, is that it utilizes the compact snow for working conditions. At the camp of the Collins Lumber Co., 
traction, the power application being absolutely uniform Pine Lake, Wis., it was used ten days in logging operations 
and handled larger loads than the teams. In 
one special test, four sleds bearing logs estimated 
to weigh over eighty tons were connected in tan- 
dem on a level stretch of road, and the snow 
motor was used to start and move this cumber- 
some load. 

Another spectacular test was conducted in Iron- 
wood, Mich., in March, 1921, and consisted in 
hauling nine double bobsleds loaded with 450 
men and boys over the streets of the city. The 
snow motor also demonstrated its usefulness in 
breaking roads over unpacked snow. The large 
diameter of the drums furnishes such a wide 
bearing surface that the machine only sinks about 
8 in. in soft snow, leaving two U-shaped tracks, 
which can be used by any teams following it. 

The Armstead Snow Motors Company, Inc., of 
Detroit, Mich., now has a program which in- 
cludes the construction of three machines for 
demonstration purposes during the coming win- 
ter. One is to be employed in Maine, in connec- 
tion with certain large pulpwood operations in 
that state. Another is going into a Wisconsin 
lumber tract. The third will be operated in haul- 
ing out the product of a lead mine in Idaho. 

From all the successful tests made of this 
motor in actual working conditions, in city and 
aii forest, it is to be seen that the principle of this 
machine is right, and that it will undoubtedly 
play an important part in the future winter log- 
ging operations of the paper industry. 























and practically with “screw slip.” Drums on op- 
posite sides revolve in opposite directions, the helix 
of one set of knives being clockwise and the other 
counter-clockwise. This avoids any tendency to 
orientation and permits steering with equal facility 
to right or left. Opposing rotation of the drums also 
prevents the machine from traveling obliquely, as it 
would obviously tend to do if the drums turned in 
the same direction. 

The body of the car resembles that of the ordi- 














=! nary automobile; in fact, it contains a similar gas 
engine (55 H. P. Liberty motor), transmission gears, 
. and chassis. It rests upon a 4-in. steel tube with 


trunnions placed between the driving drums so that 
they can have motion around the tube. The drums 
have a curved supporting truss which preserves their 
alignment and gives them vertical flexibility. The 
leading bobsled runners are also jointed to provide 
easy riding and flexibility. No springs are required, 
as the machine glides evenly over the smooth snow. 

Steering is effected by means of a rudder sled in 
front, which supports just enough weight to give it 
the necessary directing force when deflected from 
the straight course. The speed of the machine de- 
pends, of course, upon its design and the conditions 
under which it operates. On flat icy surfaces it 
has made a speed of 23 miles an hour. 





Successful in All Tests 


During the last three years, the snow motor has 
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OLIVER CONTINUOUS FILTER WITH REPULPER 


The ancient Chinese 
—who invented paper, would have had 
no use for the Oliver 


—but their conditions of competitive tinuous losses and make continuous 
quantity production were not as se- gains by 

See eT 1. Washing wood pulp direct from 
Oliver Continuous Filters are for the digestors. 

those paper manufacturers who in- 
tend to keep at the forefront of up- 
to-the-minute economical paper pro- 
duction;—who intend to meet and to . Serving as a decker save-all to 
best competition where it can be most remove fibre and filler from the 


easily combated—in the mill, where white water. 


Thickening wood pulp before 
bleaching. 


costs are made. . Handling lime mud in causticiz- 


Oliver Continuous Filters stop con- ing. 


Proved in 20 mills---send for the data 





Oliver Continuous F ilter Co. 


Sen Francisco New York 
503 Market St. 33 W. 42nd St. 11-13 eee Row, W. C. 
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Michigan 
Kalamazoo, Mich., Nov. 1, 1923. 

The Michigan Division of the American Pulp and Paper 
Mill Superintendents held their regular meeting Wedn y 
evening, October 24th. At this meeting, Mr. F. A. Smith, of 
the Sorg Paper Co., Middletown, O., spoke on “What I Saw 
in the Paper Mills of Europe.” 

He stated that the tendency was to have small beaters and 
lots of them. The average beater was 300 pounds. Very 
few mills had Jordans, this work being done by the beaters. 
Their equipment was old and the speed was low, but they 
made their money by watching small things. Labor was 
yery cheap, so they can employ men to pick over stock, which 
in this country would run the cost up to an enormous figure. 





Extensive improvements are being made at the Superior 
Division of the Bryant Paper Company. A new roof is now 
being put on the beater room. A complete system of cooking 
and washing paper is being installed. (This is a new system 
to this part of the country.) A complete new beater room is 
in process of building. In a short time the mill is going 
down, while these alterations will be installed. At the same 
time, this division will be completely electrized, getting the 

wer from the new power house, now being erected. = 

yer is the general contractor for the construction of the 
buildings necessary for these improvements. 





Mr. F. M. Hodge, president of the Kalamazoo Paper Co., 
and graduate of Kalamazoo College, in. the class of 1880, 
gave a talk to the students of the Economics Department 
of Kalamazoo College, on Friday, October 19th, on the manu- 
facture of paper. He invited the department to visit his 
mill, which they took advantage of. About seventy-five were 
in the party. Mr. Hodge divided these up into four groups, 
and explained each process in detail, by means of four guides. 
When the trip was completed, the students gathered in front 
of the office and gave three rousing cheers for Mr. Hodge. 





Mr.. Rutz, Chief Engineer of the Bryant Paper Co., states 
that the power house, now under construction at their mill, 
will be able to supply steam to the Bryant Division the last 
of November. This power house contains four 770 horse 
power boilers. These will take the place of twenty-six boilers 
they now have in the Bryant, Superior and Imperial Divi- 
sions. They are not planning on supplying the Milham with 
power at present. 





Mr. Frank Monahan, formerly connected with the Bagley 
& Sewell Co., is now the superintendent for the new mill 
under construction for the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Co. They expect to start the machine in this plant the first 
of November. Everything is now ready, but, owing to the 
scarcity of water at the new plant, it cannot be operated 
until this is remedied. 





John Byrnes, President of the Folding Box Manufacturers’ 
Association, which held a convention in Kalamazoo, October 
17, 18 and 19, states: “In spite of the wet days, we had a 
larger turn-out than we expected. All the committee did 
= work. The transportation committee in charge of F. 

A Sutherland, saw to it that the mills were accessible to 
a _ 





Mr. Gilman, of the Bryant Paper Co., Mr. Harter, of the 
Rex Paper Co., Mr. Brisbois, of the Sutherland Co., A. G. 
Weightman, of the Hawthorne Co., and Michael Redmond, 
of the Kalamazoo Paper Co., went to Appleton, Wis., to at- 
tend the Fall Conference of the American Pulp and Paper 
Mill Superintendents. 





It is reported that the Valley Paper Co., the new paper 
mill which is to be erected at Kalamazoo, Mich., are planning 
to erect several 2 and 5 story structures on their mill site, to 
cost in excess of $700,000. George O. Comfort has been 
elected president of the company. 





Kelly Well Co. Takes Over Kalamazoo Plant of 
Gregg Pump 


The Gregg Pump Company’s plant at Kalamazoo, Mich., 
has been purchased by the Kelly Well Company, Inc., of 
Grand Island, Neb. 

According to reports, the Kelly Well Company will organize 
& $250,000 concern to conduct the work at Kalamazoo and to 
include work of putting in concrete wells for paper mills in 
the States of Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Illinois fos Wisconsin. 
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STEEL 


Jerlmmediate Shipment from Stock 


e 


-For Maintenance, 
Construction and Repairs 
Bars 


Shapes 
Structurals 


Floor Plates 

Safety Treads 
Small Tools 
Machine Tools, etc. 


Write for the R: Journal and Stock List 
—the “‘Key’”’ to Immediate Steel 


J 


xc 
CANCINNATI FAL 
) ake 


LOUlS Vel “ ‘ wt ¥ 


Next to efficiency, economical operation and durability are the most 
important requirements of any mechanical ventilation system. 


Bla Viton 


meet all of these requirements and are in 
addition designed to occupy a minimum 
space. Light, yet sturdy and durable, 
ning, moving the greatest volume 


or 

jired 
position, for engine motor or li 
drive. 


Write for Booklet. 
BAYLEY MFG. COMPANY 
. Dept. B Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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WANTED 


Experienced dyestuff salesman to call on 
Paper Trade in Middle West. Must know 
colors and their application. Good oppor- 
tunity for right man with manufacturers and 


importers. Box 58, The Paper Industry, 








For Sale 


One 1-Cylinder Moore & White Tissue 
Machine, having a trim of 76”; three 
40 H. P. Fitchburg Steam Engines; three 
Noble & Wood 1,000 lb, Beating En- 
gines; one Smith & Winchester 63” Un- 
dercut Paper Cutting Machine. 

This equipment is all in very good con- 
dition, and in the case of the Cylinder 


THE PAPER INDUSTRY 


Steel Plate Construction 


4 85 7 Be Se On OF. 8 SF. Gae 





Pickles’ Patent 
Automatic Steam Regulator 


FOR 


Paper Making Machines 


Which absolutely control the drying of the 
sheet. Installed on sixty days’ trial 


Papermaking Machine, same can. be 
seen in operation. 


W. F. PICKLES Buckland, Conn. 

















A necessity for turbine protection, engine cylinder economy and utilization of superheat for all its benefits 


POWER SPECIALTY COMPANY Gics.Siitc.c'tais, Lei tee. 111 Broadway, NEW YORK 


— as Soanenenieneianennaenalll 
— —— ——— 


A complete line of 


Power Transmission Machinery 


BELT AND ROPE DRIVES 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE FALLS CLUTCH & MACHINERY COMPANY 


; N 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio ny 
Catalogues upon request 



































ALLS SOLID NEW YORK 
i aston ruciny 236-208 Fulton Street 





a a 


THE JOHNSON FRICTION CLUTCH 


Is Also a Clutch for Reverse Drive on 
PAPER MACHINERY 


When used on the countershaft one pulley is mounted on each hub of 
clutch and thru one open belt and one crossed belt the operation of a 
machine may be quickly and easily reversed. 

Reverse motion may be obtained by installing the clutch between bevel 
gears on machinery. 

Spur gears are often used to get two speeds on machinery. 

The Johnson Clutch requires the minimum of space. It is smooth in 
its pickup and does not grab like a jaw. clutch. 


Write for Catalog PI. 


THE CARLYLE JOHNSON MACHINE CO. mancrester conn 





Double Clutch Exterior 
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The Cost Association of the Michigan Division held their 
first meeting of the season on Monday, October 29th. General 
cost problems were discussed at this meeting. 





The Allied Paper Mills have just completed extensive 
repairs at the dam of the Bardeen Division at Otsego. 





Claude Buck is now boss machine tender at the Monarch 
Division of the Allied Mills. 


Canadian News 
Quebec, Nov. 1, 1923. 


The one question of particular interest to the American 
pulp and paper industries, which is actually in the lime light, 
is undou y the sittings of the Royal Commission on Pulp- 
wood appointed by the Canadian Federal Government to in- 
quire into the feasibility of placing an embargo upon the 
exportation of pulpwood. 

The Commission has had sittings in the eastern provinces 
and interesting data has been placed before them. However, 
regarding the matter of the export of pulpwood—and it was 
for inquiry into that subject that the Commission was, 
ostensibly at least, primarily appointed—there has yet been 
nothing much of value said or recorded. It has been amus- 
ing, to say the least, yet characteristic of men who advocate 
the principle of protecting the national resources of the coun- 
try to the pred | that Canada should, nevertheless, let that 
raw material go forth just so long as the foreign market is 
nominally attractive. is kind of evidence will not, it is 
thought, have much influence in the findings of the Com- 
mission. 

It is expected that the most interesting sittings of the Com- 
mission should be held in the Province of Quebec. In the 
meantime, controversies are frequent in the press and “let- 
ters to the editor” pour in in the most important newspapers, 
the most prolific mg wegen being Mr. Frank J. D. Barn- 
jum, who is one of the most enthusiastic propagandists of 
the embargo supporters. 

This question of imposing an embargo on the exportation 
of pulpwood is arousing a good deal of interest in Canada, 
because it has a considerable influence on the economic con- 
ditions of the country, the exports to the United States dur- 
ing the five months ending in August being valued at over 
$20,000,000, nearly $8,000,000 more than two years ago for 
the same period. 

Mr. Barnjum, the indomitable champion of the embargo, 
who has placed himself on record as a philanthropist and a 

economic scholar, contends that the Canadian forest 
wealth is depleted every year through fires and unwise lum- 
bering, and that immediate and drastic steps should be taken 
to preserve this natural asset. He has written strong letters 
in support of his contentions, which have been published in 
the most important papers all over the country. He claims 
that “no one would permanently injured by an embargo. 
The moment it is applied, the Americans have frankly told 
us, a considerable portion of their mills in the United States 
will be put out of business. This means that these mills will 
be forced to move in Canada.” He closed one of his recent 
letters by the following threatening words: “If the facts 
published are not sufficient to convince the most skeptical, 
there are many more equally convincing and much more 
alarming still, that are ready for the public if it becomes 
po eg ry in order to awaken those who are apparently 
asleep.” 

He has not much confidence in the outcome of the Com- 
mission, because, he says, the appointment of the Commis- 
sion was merely a political maneuvre on the part of the Gov- 
ernment to evade the issue, and because the Government at 
Ottawa has already taken the means to render their findings 
abortive should they, by any chance, recommend the stoppage 
of the exportation of unmanufactured wood, “the only means,” 
he adds, “at present for effecting any sort of an immediate 
remedy for a situation which is a little short of a public 
scandal.” . 

However, if we are to believe the figures published by the 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Association, two-thirds of the cut 
of pulpwood were absor in 1922 by Canadian mills. There 
were 104 mills in operation during 1922, and while the value 
of the production is not as high as in 1920, the quantity of 
pulp and paper actually produced was much greater, the 
rae in value being cau by the low prices prevailing. 

e capital invested in 1922 was $381,006,324 and the total 
cut of pulpwood was 3,923,940 cords, valued at $50,735,361. 
The total value of paper rts was $74,825,898, of which 
$65,000,332 was exported to United States. 











Walter G. Morey 
Morey Paper Mill Supply Co. 


Manufacturers’ Agents 


99 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 


ie. 
Canvas Dryer Felts 


ALL WEAVES 


Clement King 


Morey Paper Mill Supply Co. 
of Canada 


19 Alexandre St. 
Three Rivers, P. Q. 
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TRADE MARK REGISTERED U.S. PAT. OFFICE 
JUNE 2ter, 1910 


VEELOS 


Genuine Balata Belting 





The Ideal Belt for Paper Mills 
Highest Quality Material 
Best and Finest Workmanship 
By Most Highly Skilled Craftsmen 
Power-Saving Long-Lasting 
On Service Basis Cost Is Lowest 
Try a VEELOS 











THE STANDARD BELT OF THE WORLD 





Manheim Manufacturing & Belting Co. 
Manheim, Pa. 
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Claflin Continuous Beaters 





: 

NOW IN USE 
+ Demonstrate the fact that they will do BETTER BEATING, 
BRUSHING end REFINING, produce a STRONGER, 

' SMOOTHER and MORE UNIFORM PULP than is possible 
with ANY OTHER BEATER. Whether run in tandem or 

_ singly in connection with regular Beating Engines, they are 
GLUTTONS in the amount of work they will do. They are 
equipped with S K F Ball Bearings and renewable Manganese 

Cast Steel Fillings. 


Write us for details 


The Hermann Mig. Co., Lancaster, Ohio 





DESIGNED FOR EFFICIENCY 


ABER Pumps fulfill the particular pumping needs for 

which they are especially built. Forty years’ experience in 

Pum saa ae our well-earned reputation as 
“PUMP SPECIALISTS.” 


Submit your pumping problems to us for advice 


TABER PUMP CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 
“Pump Specialists” 
Builders of Centrifugal and Rotary Pumps 























Dayton Globe Iron Works 


DAYTON, O. 





We manufacture Beating and Washing En- 
gines, Head Gates, Hoists and Gears. 





Our Wedge Type Bandless Roll made of semi-steel 
with special alloy bars is practically indestructible. 




















The Howard Pulp Refiner 


AKES your pulp of better quality. The action 
M of the Howard Refiner is to brush out any 
fibrous material to pulp with a minimum of injury 
to the fibre. 

The quality of pulp produced will be found much bet- 
ter than the pulp as generally reduced. This im- 
proved quality means a higher net value per ton. 


The Howard Refiner is a time tried machine. It is 
in use in many paper mills in the United States, Can- 
ada and other countries and is giving excellent results 


Detailed information will be gladly furnished on request. 
Manitowoc Engineering Works 


Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


*“Dayton”’ 
Beating Engines 
are Built 
for 
Heavy Duty 


Dayton Beater and Hoist Co. 
DAYTON, OHIO 
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Canada to Have New Straw Paper Plant 


Plans are being made to construct a paper mill in western 
Canada, which will be devoted entirely to manufacturing 

per from straw.  M. Dolfus, managing director of Devains 
rooms, Ltd., of England and France, is now in Canada ar- 
ranging for the construction of the mill. 

This mill will have an initial daily capacity of 50 tons of 
pulp, which will require 150 tons of straw. It will cost be- 
tween $1,000,000 and $1,250,000 to put up the first unit of 
the mill. This includes machinery and plant only. 





Rumor has it that the St. Regis Pulp and Paper Company 
are planning to build a new pulp mill at Cap Rouge, near 
Quebec, Canada. The company has already obtained a large 
area of land at a point known as the Cap Rouge pier and 
wharf, from the Canadian National Railways. e cost of 
the mill is reported to be over $4,000,000. i 





New Personals 

Ralph Bretzner, for 12 years in the wood pulp department 
of the Perkins-Goodwin Geuaein, of New York, and more 
recently secretary and sales manager of J. F. Patton & Com- 
pany, pulp importers of New York, is now sales manager of 
the Becker Woodpulp Company of America, Inc., of 501 Fifth 
avenue, New York City. Mr. Bretzner succeeds Frank E. 
Dunaway, who recently resigned from the Becker organiza- 
tion. 





Charles P. Tolman has recently _— his position as 
Chief Engineer and Chairman of the Manufacturing Com- 
mittee of the National Lead Co., which he has held for the 
past 16 years. He will now specialize in Dust and Fume Con- 
trol, Handling Materials and ucts, and in Manufacturing 
Methods and Processes particularly. His new office is in the 
same building (111 Broadway, New York City) and he will 
continue as Consulting Engineer for the National Lead Com- 


pany. 





Herbert A. Wilder 


The Internatioal Paper Company lost an able executive in 
the death of Herbert A. Wilder, whose mills formed part of 
the nucleus of that company. He died in Boston on October 
12th, at the Phillips House. 

Born in 1837, he was probably the oldest. New Englander 
affiliated with the trade. From 1854 to 1897 he was with his 
brother, the late Charles T. Wilder, as Wilder & Co. This con- 
cern, originally paper merchants, were burned out after the 

at Boston fire in 1872 and hence became manufacturers. 

ey acquired mills at Ashland, N. H., where newsprint and 
wrapping was made, and later purchased properties at Lyndon 
and Barnet, Vt. The Ashland mill has since been sold to the 
Continental Paper & Bag Co., by the International Paper Co., 
who acquired it along with Wilder & Co.’s mill at Wilder, Vt. 
This latter property was built by the Wilders in 1883 at a 
place on the Connecticut river called Olcott Falls, the name of 
which was later changed to Wilder in honor of Mr. Charles 
T. Wilder, who in his will provided for various benefits to the 
town. About the year 1900 these mills were sold to the Inter- 
national Paper Company, and Mr. Wilder has since been a 
director of the International Paper Company. 





Ira S. Reynolds has joined the organization of Mead, Pat- 
ton & Company, Inc., of 342 Madison avenue, New York City, 
as sales manager for the Deerfield Valley Paper ka sawn 
output of kraft per. Mr. Reynolds was formerly sales 
manager of the Clavenatiet Paper Company and the Groveton 
Paper Company. The Deerfield mill has been in operation 
since the first of this year with one machine, and is starting 
up another machine shortly. 





The Marquardt-Hewitt Corporation, of 250 Front street, 
New York City, packers of waste paper for board and paper 
mills, has absorbed the firm of A. DeAngelis, Inc., of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., one of the oldest popes stock concerns in the 
metropolitan district. Both mjamin and Andrew De- 
Angelis, formerly of the concern which bears their name and 
which was established 35 years ago, are now with the 
Marquardt-Hewitt Corporation. 





Josephson & Jacobson, Inc., is the name of a new company 
organized in New York City and incorporated under yo 
York State laws with a capital of $10,000 to deal in all 
faces of cotton cuttings for paper mills. Offices and ware- 

se have been established at 19 Howard street, New York. 









T takes more than a good argu- 

ment to make.a manufacturer 
change his process. It requires actual 
proof. Today the leading manufact- 
urers of high-grade paper and board. 
are using starch for sizing where 
they formerly used an all-glue size, 
and they are turning out a better 
and stronger paper at less cost. 


FOX HEAD NIAGARA 
SPECIAL PAPER 


are the recommended brands. 













Corn Propucts REFINING COMPANY 
17 Battery Place New York 











CALDWELL 














There is Only One Way 


to make paper mill tanks—-the Caldwell way. The 
engineers of the W. E. Caldwell Co. have spent 
years in discévering it. Caldwell Heavy Yellow 
Pine Acid Tanks are scientifically constructed ac- 
cording to the strictest engineering principles. 
Their extreme thickness assures long’ life; their 
construction absolutely prevents bulging and 
breaking. The Caldwell is the only tank for stor- 
ing acids and for holding stock in solution. 


A reputation for the highest grade of products 
and an experience 6f over 30 years stands back of 
Caldwell service. 


Send for Catalog 
W. E. CALDWELL CO. 
Incorporated 


2570 Brook Street, 
Louisville, Ky. 
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IF We CAN MAKE. RUBBER PRESS ROLLS 
[SNAPPY AND TOUGH] 
THAT TAKE MORE WATER OUT 
' THAT ARE EASIER ON THE FELTS 
THAT STAND UP BETTER BETWEEN GRINDING 


Than what you are using, it would pay to send your rolls to us if we were three thousand miles away. Some mills are doing this. 


STOWE & WOODWARD COMPANY 


The Rubber Roll Makers 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 





























Fitchbur; Duck Mills LOCKPORT 
aanpatmneit or PLY Felts 


DRYER FELTS 


English Weave in Two, Three, Four, Five and Six Paper Makers’ Felts 
Ply—60 Inches to 176 Inches in Width 


EXCLUSIVE MAKERS OF 


poe Be nde. TRIBUNE pip Pelee tae , Aan Have You Run Them ? 
If Not, Why Not ? 











Are You Interested 
in 
Accurate Runni 


Hamilton Top Felts 


run until worn out, with less trouble of Felts ? 
“picking” on machine than any other make 
of top felts can show. A trial is invited Give Us a Trial 


Get Authentic Information 
Ask the Men Who Run Them 








SHULER & BENNINGHOFEN Yours for service 
HAMILTON, OHIO LOCKPORT FELT CO., Newfane, N. Y. 
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THE WATERBURY FELT C0. 


SKANEATELES FALLS 
New York 


FELTS and JACKETS 


Top and Bottom Wet Felts for board machines, with all 
the qualities requisite to insure long life and continuous 
production. 




















They Satisfy 
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Mr. John Stadler, Assistant 7 ing and Engineer of the 
Belgo-Canadian Paper Company, Ltd., of Shawinigan Falls, 

e., intends to leave this company by the end of this year. 
Ris new undertaking will be the building and omer sat of 
the new - eon paper mill to be erected at Cornerbrook, New- 
foundland. 












The Detroit Stoker Company announces the appointment 
of E. L. Beckwith as District Manager in charge of the 
Company’s Chicago office, address Illinois Merehants Bank 
Building, 230 South Clark St., Chicago. Mr. is an 
engineer with many years experience in Stoker Sales Work. 















Frank C. Overton, of Castle & Overton, importers of and 






dealers in paper mill supplies of 200 Fifth avenue, New 
York, sailed for Europe several weeks ago, accompanied by 
Mrs. Overton. Mr. Overton’s trip abroad is primarily for 
pleasure. 








Fred S. Hockenheimer, of Hamburg, Germany, foreign 
representative for Louis H. Abenheimer, importer of paper- 
making rags, bagging, etc., of 60 Wall street, New York, is 
now in the United States on a visit. . 













The Bowater Paper Company, Inc., of New York City, has 
filed notice of an increase in its capital stock from $150,000 
to $200,000. 











Orton & Steinbrenner Co., Completes Addition to 
Plant 


The Orton & Steinbrenner Co., 608 S. Dearborn street, 
Chicago, Ill., manufacturers of locomotive cranes, buckets and 
coal crushers, have just completed a large addition to their 
works at Huntington, Ind. 

This new addition will yp eae res double the output 
of the company. Although it has been only a few years since 
the original — was doubled, sales had grown to such an 
extent that the increased capacity became imperative. 

All equipment, including a large number of the most 
modern machine tools, has been purchased and most of it is 
already in use. 





















Handbook on Gears and Speed Transformers 


The William Ganschow Company, of 1001 W. Washington 
Bivd., Chicago, is editing a new Handbook on Gears and 
Speed Transformers, which will be combined with the forth- 
coming Ganschow General Catalog No. 100. 

The purpose of the Handbook is to afford the user of Gears 
and S Transformers easy access to formulae and data 
regarding their design and use. It contains much data that 
is usually found only in general engineering handbooks, and 
will, undoubtedly, be welcomed by users of this sort of equip- 
ment as a ready reference volume. e 











rted that the National Paper Products Co., a sub- 
the Zellerbach Paper Co., of San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, Cal., has purchased a 25 acre tract of land in 
Cudahy, Cal., as a site for a new paper mill, for which plans 
will be prepared at once. It will consist of a number of build- 
ings, including main mill, power house, machine shop and 
auxiliary structures, estimated to cost close to $2,000,000, with 
machinery. 


It is re 
sidiary o 

















The Consolidated Paper Corp., of Tacoma, Wash., has ac- 
quired a local mill, so it is reported. This mill formerly was 
used for the manufacture of cement, and will be remodeled and 
improved for the production of waterproof and other paper 
products. Present machinery will be used where possible and 
considerable additional equipment will be installed. O. H. 
Fair is president. 

















= 
It is reported that the Independent Paper Stock Co., of 
Fresno, Cal., has awarded a general contract for the erection 
of a new 1 story plant, estimated to cost $50,000, for which 
ground will be broken at once. 













According to reports, the Flambeau Paper Co., of Park 
Falls, Wis., has revised plans in preparation for the construc- 
tion of its proposed new plant unit, consisting of a main 
1 story and basement building, with smaller adjoining struc- 
tures, estimated to cost $175,000, with ipment. rust & 
Phillips, 405 Broadway, Milwaukee, are the architects. 











For Instance— 





One large Canadian paper 
mill had this fire brick 


problem: 


10 B and W boilers, 500 
H. P.; fired with fuel oil. 


When this plant was built, 
we recommended ELKCO-* 
SPECIAL for this equip- 


ment. 


They have had such com- 
plete satisfaction they have 
used ELK FIRE BRICK 


exclusively ever since. 


This is only one little in- 
stance. Mill reference on 
request. 


WHAT’S YOUR PROBLEM? 


St. Mary’s, Pa. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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ELK FIRE BRICK COMPANY 


Sager 6 Pa. 
Boston, Mass. 


In Canada: Elk Fire Brick Co., of Canada, 
Limited, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 











Service— 
That Never Fails 


that never fails. 


demands of industry. 


Wales service. 
of material you want. 


An abundance of material always in 
an up-to-the-minute motor fleet to rush 0: 


New England.” 


terial. Distributors for 
Congress 6100 

Main Street 
Bangor, Maine 


249 Eddy Street 
Providence, R. I. 




























For more than half a century, Brown-Wales has given service 
With each succeeding year this service has 
improved and speeded up in order to keep a “step ahead” of the 


No matter what kind of material you want or how large. or 
how small your order, you can always depend upon 
You get immediate delivery of exactly the kind 


Brown- 


nearness to railway 


terminals, every equipment and facility for handling orders and 
‘ rders to any desired 
oint, enable Brown-Wales to maintain the “fastest service in 


BROWN-WALES COMPANY 


Headquarters in New England for Iron, Steel and Kindred Ma- 
i rmco Ingot Iron-Resist Rust. 


BOSTON 9 
55 Church St. 
New Haven, Conn. 


261 Broadway 
New York City 
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CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


for 

















Water, Acid and Stock 


Manufactured 


| E. M. Cries Mach. Co. 


BERLIN, N. H. 


aero 
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Aurora Centrifugal Pumps 








Type OMD 


Aurora pumps are made in many types, 
to meet all conditions found in the ; 
paper mill field. 

We specialize in horizontally and 
vertically split open and inclosed im- : 
peller, single and multi-stage and deep 
well turbine centrifugal pumps as well 
as deep well reciprocating pumps. 

A card from you stating your condi- 
tions places our engineers at your serv- 
ice and results in a saving to you. 


AURORA PUMP & MFG. CO. 


Home Office and Factories, Aurora, Ill, U. S. A. ; 


sacs. canusdainichemeianapinaiaiaal 














A. D. COOK, Inc. 


Lawrenceburg Indiana 


Manufacturers of Deep Well 
Pumps, Working Barrels, Rods, 
Foot Valves, Strainers and a full 
line of Water Well Supplies. 


The accompanying half tone 
shows the COOK Patent Brass 
Tube Well Strainer with Stand- 
ard Fittings, which are Bail Plug 
in the bottom and Foot of Blank 
and Lead Packer on top. 


When the COOK Strainer is prop- 
erly selected for the water bear- 
ing sand, capacity and method of 
pumping, it will successfully de- 
liver the maximum yield of the 
well for many years free from 
sand and the troubles incident 
thereto. 


Write for Bulletin 30A 

















| water purification, 


Water Softening 
and Filtration 


Paige-Jones Products 
include the known 
successful commercial 
methods for boiler 





permitting correct in- 
ternal or external 
treatment as the in- 
dividual case de- 
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Write today for descriptive literature. 
PAIGE & JONES CHEMICAL CO. 
417 Se. Dearborn St. 248 Fulton St 
GO NEW YORK 
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National Cost Accountants Adopt Burke Resolution 

At the meeting of the National Association of Cost Ac- 
countants, Mr. Thos. J. Burke, secretary-treasurer of the 
Cost Association of the Paper Industry, introduced the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

“The National Association of Cost Accountants, believing 
that a great stimulus would be given to the movement now 
on foot to promote the use of correct cost accounting methods 
by the members of trade associations generally, and that this 
movement will be beneficial in placing American industry on 
a sound economic basis, with resulting large.benefits to the 
consuming public, wishes to go on-record to the effect that 
it believes that the attention of Con should be drawn 
to the necessity for some revision of the law as it is now 
applied to this feature of trade association. work.” 

r. Burke has recently received a letter from’the Secretary 
of the National Association of Cost Accountants, stating that 
this resolution was presented at the last meeting of the rd 
of Directors held at Buffalo, and it was moved and carried 
that the President appoint a committee to prepare a memorial 
addressed to the proper government authority covering the 
substance of this resolution and to present the matter in 
greater detail. 





Recent Publications 


An attractive bulletin, entitled “T T Heavy Duty Re- 
liance Motors for Direct Current” has n gotten out by the 
Reliance Electric & Engineering Co. of Cleveland, O. This 
booklet is composed of 32 pages, 8x10%, and is printed on 
a fine, buff colored, coated stock. It contains a great many 
half tone illustrations showing each part of the motor in de- 
wy and views of their motor operating under varied con- 

itions. 





New Catalogs on Pulleys and Friction Clutches 

Following is a brief description of two new catalogs pub- 
lished by the W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Company of 
Chicago, IIl. 

Catalog No. 27—Pulleys. Is full of new and valuable in- 
formation on Cast Iron Pulleys, such as, weights, illustra- 
tions, and extra lists for special types, rubber covering list; 
also describes, illustrates and lists “Lemley” Ball Bearin 
Loose Pulleys, and Ring Oiling Loose Pulleys. Steel, Woo 
and Paper Pulleys are also listed. 

Catalog No. L-28—Friction Clutches. 56 pages of valua- 
ble data on Lemley Friction Clutches, most of which is en- 
tirely new. Sleeve Clutches, Cut-off Couplings, Clutch Pul- 
leys, Ball Bearing Clutch Pulleys, Gas Engine Clutch Pul- 
leys, are completely covered with price lists, dimensions, 
illustrations, horsepower ratings, etc. 





Paper on Anti-Friction Bearings 

The Reliance Electric & Engineering Co. of Cleveland, O. 
have available for free distribution, a 52-page ppoper entitled 
“Anti-Friction Bearings in the Steel Mill.” is paper was 
compiled by A. M. MacCutcheon, chief engineer for the Re- 
liance Com any and was presented before the Association of 
Iron and Stee Electrical Engineers, and includes the dis- 
cussion on the subject. 

Although this paper is directly applied to the problem of 
steel mill conditions, it is written from such a standpoint 
that it is of general interest and value to users and designers 
of machinery and power equipment in other industries. The 
paper contains many illustrations and photographs showing 
the installation of these bearings. 





New Steam Specialty Catalogs 
Two new catalogs have been recently published by the 
Wright-Austin a ae of Detroit, Mich. The first, Boiler 
Trimmings, Bulletin No. 500, covers particularly Safety 
Alarm Water Columns and Trimmings made by the Wright- 
Austin Company. This booklet covers 24 pages, is 6”x9" in 
size, prin on good, stock and contains many illustrations 
of these two items. 
Separators and Exhaust Heads, Bulletin No. 300, is the title 
of the second. This is a 56-page booklet, size 34%"x6%” and 
rinted on the same stock as the other. This booklet is also 
‘ully illustrated and contains tables of dimensions and price 
lists of their various types of separators and exhaust heads. 





_ Bulletin No. 5, describing the Glamorgan process of con- 
tinuous yay oy f in soda and sulphate = mills, is being 
distributed Wy the 
Lynchburg, Va. 


lamorgan Pipe and Foundry Company of 
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SIMONDS 
CIRCULAR SAWS— 
Machine Knives for Pulp and 
Paper Mills 
SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL CO. ss 


Fitchburg, Mass. 
5 Factories 12 Branches 





Leather Belting 


The Right Belt for Beater Drives 


DUXBAK Waterproof belting is not only the right belt for 
beater drives but is the most economical because of its: 

1. Superior power transmitting ability. 

2. Large overload capacity. 

. Length of service (proved by past service of 20 to 30 

year belts). 

. Salvage value. 

. Cheaper cost per horsepower transmitted per year. 

. Lowest final cost per foot per year. 
DUXBAK is extremely pliable and has the gripping power to 
snugly hug the smallest pulleys running at fien speed. 


Let our Engineering department help reduce your 
power transmission cost 
Tanners 


Belt Manufacturers 
Main Office and Factory 
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PRECISION 
ROLLER BEARINGS 


FOR HEAVY LOADS AND HARD 
SERVICE; STANDARD AND 
SELF-ALIGNING TYPES 











“RTW” TYPE 
(Self-aligning ) 


Equipped with clamping sleeve and nut, 
and provided with side plates for pro- 
tection from dirt and moisture. Made 
to inch dimensions in light and me- 
dium series. 


Heavy-duty units built to the highest standards of pre- 
cision; affording maximum serviceability under con- 
ditions involving heavy loads, temporary overloads, 
shocks, jars and vibrations; offering new opportunities 
for power saving and reduced upkeep costs. 






Our engineers will welcome an opportunity to work 
with yours, in the application of these high-duty, high- 
precision bearings to paper mill machinery, with a view 
to securing maximum anti-friction efficiency, minimum 
maintenance costs, and continuity of service. 











THE NVRMA CUMPANY 
VF AMERICA 


Anable Avenue 
Long Island City New York 
MAKERS UF "“HORMA’ PRECISION BALL BEARINGS 
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CONSIDER THE CLEVELAND 
| WORM GEAR DRIVE 


|G Rowinc appreciation of the Cleveland 

Worm Gear Reduction Unit by the paper 
industry is indicated by its use in leading mills 
in connection with Plate and Rotary Screens, 
Knotters, Agitators, Pulpers, Fans, Conveyors 
—(cordwood, coal, lime and ash), Pulp Ma- 
chines, Boiler Feed Pumps, Thinning Tanks, 
Wet Machines, Bleach Boilers, Bucket Eleva- 
tors, Rewinders, Save-alls, Suction Boxes, 
Presses, Calenders; also in connection with 
paper machines to take the reduction between 
prime movers and the lineshaft and the Four- 
drinier, Couch, Dryers, Press and Calender 
sections. 


| Cleveland Worm Gear Driven Paper Machines 


It is becoming well known that the industry’s grow- 
ing preference for Cleveland Worm Drives is based 
upon high efficiency, compactness, quietness, constant 
torque and permanently low maintenance cost, plus 
ability to handle abnormally large gear ratios with ease. 


Engineers appreciate the fact that we co-operate with 
those interested in worm drives to work out the most 
satisfactory installations from the standpoint of effi- 
ciency and permanently low upkeep cost. 

Write for complete data. 


The Cleveland Worm & Gear Co. 


America’s Worm Gear Specialists 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Cleveland 


WORM GEAR 
REDUCTION UNITS 
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United Clay Mines Corp. Enjoys Unusual Distinction 
A letter was recently received from the United Clay Mines 
Corp., of Trenton, N. J., enclosing a photograph of their 
officers, taken at their last regular monthly get-together. — 
It may be interesting to know a few facts about their 
business, as this industry is so closely associated with the 
paper industry. The following is taken from their letter: 
So far as we know, this corporation is the only compan 
sperienaing in high grade clays of every kind and for all 
purposes, having clay mines in different sections of this 
seen od and abroad, where all kinds of high grade clays are 


4 “The business was established over twenty years ago by 
its present head, Mr. George C. Crossley, and has grown 
rapidly since its beginning. At the Farm time it is mining 
clays which are used for many different purposes, such as 
the manufacture of china, porcelain, as a filler in paper, also 
in asbestos products, rubber tires and all rubber goods, in 
the manufacture of various kinds of cements and paint and 
many other products.” 


A New Belt Dressing 
“In answer to the growing demand for a belt dressing 
whose purity of material would be guaranteed, our chemists 
have prepared an extremely superior age of belt dressing 
which is put up in bars and attractively labeled and boxed,” 
states a letter from the Chicago Belting Company of Chicago, 
I 


1. 

This dressing is put up in stick form of one pound each. 
The company claims that the use of this dressing will not 
only keep the belt pliable and eliminate slipping, but its use 
will more than double the life of any belt. They go on to 
state that this has none of the injurious effects of those 
dressings which have surface adherence only, and whose use 
so rapidly deteriorates the belt on which it is applied. 

The trade name of this article is “Beltex Gripstick.” 








The Hawley Pulp and Paper Company, of Oregon City, 
Ore., has started the erection of a million dollar paper mill 
in additiom to their present plant. nang ogg 4 eames 
work has already been done and plans for the huge stee 
and concrete building to cover a ground space 80 by 350 feet, 
have been prepared. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCU- 
LATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912. 

Of The Paper Industry, published monthly at Chicago, Illinois, for 
October, 1923. Pi 

State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared Edward B. Fritz, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
owner and publisher of The Paper Industry, and that the following 
is, to the best of his knowl e and belief, a true statement of the 
a management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), 
ete., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, man- 
aging editor, and business managers are: Publisher, Edward B. 
Fritz, 356 Monadnock Blidg.; Editor, A. Scott Dowd, 356 Monadnock 
Bldg.; Managing Editor, A. Scott Dowd, 356 Monadnock Bldg.; 
Business Manager, Edward B. Fritz, 356 Monadnock Bldg. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of indi- 
vidual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name and the names 
and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
of the total amount of stock.) Edward B. Fritz, 356 Monadnock 


Z. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are none, 
so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder 
or security holder appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the perscn 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that 
the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as hold stock and se- 
curities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and 
this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, associa- 
tion, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the av number of copies of each issue of this 
publication sold or d buted, th h the mails or otherwise, to 
paid subscribers during the six mon Di the date shown 
er (This information is required from daily 


EDWARD B. FRITZ, 
ignature of publisher, business ma r, or owner.) 
wee to and subscri before me this 2ist day of September, 


MARY F. ALLEN. 
(My commission expires March 20th, 1926.) 
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Uniform System of Cost Accounting 

A uniform system of cost accounting, for the manufacturers 
of glazed and fancy paper, has been laid out by a special com- 
mittee of cost accountants representing members of the Glazed 
and Fancy Paper Manufacturers Association, and has now 
been made available to all manufacturers of these grades. 
The cost system, representing the combined experience of the 
specialists in this branch of the paper industry is not being 
forced upon any of the manufacturers, but is offered as a 
model system, both for those already maintaining cost de- 
partments, and for those who have not as yet installed up- 
to-date cost methods. 

It is pointed out in the introduction to the method recom- 
mended that the amount of detail involved will differ greatly 
in meeting the requirements of the different plants, but a 
uniform method is urged upon the manufacturers in order 
to enable them to determine definitely the actual cost to figure 
properly the results of fluctuations in raw materials and 
changing labor conditions. 

The association so thoroughly believes in the principle of 
uniform cost accounting that it has offered the assistance of 
its committee to manufacturers wishing to install the system 
recommended. 





It is repetees that the pulp mill formerly owned by the 
Nipigon Pulp and Fibre Co., situated at Nipi of 
Port Arthat, will pechehty bo seusbaned. be the Ot. Lawmme> 
Pulp & Paper Co. The mill was built at a cost of more than 
half a million dollars and had but a short career in pul 

roduction, having commenced operations in May and east 
in October of 1921, after which the property was taken over 
in liquidation. 








Crane—Locomotive—New INDUSTRIAL—4 wheel 
car—gasoline power. Capacities 10,000 pounds at 10- 
foot radius, 3,000 pounds at 15-foot radius. 27%4- 
foot boom. Handles % yard bucket, coal at 20-foot 
radius, sand at 17-foot radius. Immediate delivery. 
Industrial Works, Bay City, Mich. 














“Shear Cut”’ 
Slitting and 
Rewinding 
Machines 





Adj. Rotary Spot Sheet 
Cutters with Lay-boy 
cut to register and jog 
square. 


MEISEL PRESS MFG. CO. 
948 Dorchester Ave. Boston 25, Mass. 

















PUMPS 


INDUSTRIAL—AGRICULTURAL— MUNICIPAL—RESIDENTIAL 
A Type for Every Service 


THE GOULDS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 















GOULDS 
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James L. Carey 


Paper Mill Architect and Engineer 
208 N. Laramie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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H. S. TAYLOR 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Member Am. Soc. C. E.—Am. Soc. M. E.—Eng. Inst., Can. 


Pulp, Paper and Fibre Mills 
Hydro-Electric and Steam Power Plants 
Plans—Specifications— Evaluations— Reports—Consultations 


Jefferson St. Arcade, Dayton, O. Guarantee Bidg., Montreal, P. Q. 


et Tel iT tiie! 
5 FERGUSON ENGINEERS 5 


JOHN F. FERGUSON 
Pulp & Paper Mill. ; In 
Special Hea ule } el s, ton flow Enterorizee, 
os, Some team-Electric Power Systems, Sectionalized Paper Me. 
Analysis, Design, Construction, Operation Efficiency 


121¢ First National Bank 
Holyoke, CHICAGO, 

















Stebbins Engineering & Mfg. Co. 


Watertown, New York 
Digester, Acid Proof and other Guaranteed 
Linings 
Chemical Pulp Mill Engineers 








STURTEVANT DRYING SYSTEMS 


You can remove damp steam as it forms; pre- 
vent roof drips; dry sheets evenly; reduce felt and 
press roll crowning bills; and increase production 
and profit by installing a Sturtevant System. 
B. F. STURTEVANT CO., Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 








THE a 


SES EncineERING Ano Devevopment C. 


7TH FLOOR CITY NATIONAL BANK BLDG., 
DAYTON, OHIO. 


. 
DESIGN.CONSTRUCTION AND OPERATION 


PULP PAPER AND FIBRE MILLS 
WATERPOWER DEVELOPMENT 
STEAM POWER PLANTS: 
PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS 


EVALUATIONS AND REPO RTS 
* CONSULTATIONS - 





a 





H. B. Wadsworth 
Export Domestic 
Pulp and Paper 


Paper Making Machinery 
Mill Supplies, Etc. 


51 East 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 

















V. D. SIMONS 


Industrial Engineer 


PuLp AND Paper Mitts, Hypro-E.sectrric 
AND STEAM Power PLANTS 
ELECTRIFICATION Paper MILL PROPERTIES 


39 S. La Satie Sr. 
CHICAGO 











GEORGE F. HARDY 


Mill Architect and Consulting Engineer 
Langdon Building 















309 Broadway, New York 





SPECIALTY: 


Ces Sete ee 
ae 


Cable Address: 


“Hardistock” 
A.B. C Edition 
Bedford 

Wester 

Bentley’ 





HARDY S. FERGUSON 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 
200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


Member Am. Sec. C. 
Member Am. Soc. M. 





Member Eng. Inst. 
& PULP AND FIBRE MILLS 
INCLUDING BUILDINGS. AND Svantnetions 









WATER POWER DEVELOPMENT ee Coss 

Ofte HYDRAULIC STRUCTUSES s 
HYDRAULIC STRUCTURES 

STEAM PLANTS aluations 
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New York, November 1, 1923. 

N SOME quarters there is a tendency among paper men 

to complain of the failure of the market to expand to 

dimensions which were anticipated at about this time, 
and there is little or no doubt that some kinds of paper are 
not moving in the volume that manufacturers and dealers 
would like to witness, yet the market is far from narrow 
and the industry as a whole is characterized by healthy 
activity of a scope which is not below that usually noted at 
this period of the year. It might be said that demand is 
rather one-sided. Certain kinds of paper, notably news print, 
building papers and bag paper, are in better than normal 
demand; mills making these grades are rushed to satisfy the 
wants of consumers, while other papers are in limited call, 


buyers being noticeably hesitant and generally confining their - 


orders to tonnage actually and directly required, with mills 
making such grades anxiously on the lookout for additional 
business. 

Taking the paper industry in its entirety, there is no deny- 
ing that manufacturing activity is on a better than normal 
scale. News print mills are working at record capacity 
and they not only are having no difficulty in finding a ready 
outlet for their production, but could doubtless market a 
larger tonnage of paper if they had the facilities for in- 
creasing their output. News print consumption thus far this 
year exceeds all previous records—even the high marks es- 
tablished in the past two years—and it naturally follows 
that manufacturers of print paper are enjoying excellent 
business and are being obliged to operate their plants at 
maximum or close to maximum capacity to turn out all the 
news print publishers want. 

There is also a very active demand for bag papers. This 

robably is based on the high prices prevailing on cloth sacks, 

both cotton and burlap, which cause consumers to substitute 

per bags whenever they can. Bag paper mills are pro- 
Socios in heavy tonnage and are reported to be behind in 
deliveries, indicating at have more orders on hand than 
they can comfortably handle. Reflecting the busy position 
of this branch of the industry, reports are to the effect that 
two new paper and paper bag mills are being erected in 
different parts of the country, one in Louisiana and the other 
in West Virginia, which will appreciably increase the pro- 
duction of sack papers. 

Building papers also continue in very good demand. With 
the winter coming on there is of course a receding call for 
such papers, and yet most roofing felt mills keep well engaged 
and are said to have sufficient orders on file to warrant large 
production for some time. The outlook for another heavy 
consuming season in the spring is highly favorable, and it 
is likely that manufacturers of building paper will pile ue 
a stock during the winter months to cover their anticipa 
requirements next spring.and early summer. 


Book paper demand is good, of that there is no doubt, 
and yet manufacturers are not securing all the business they 
can accommodate. The same holds true as regards fine papers, 
wrapping and tissue. Similarly, board mills are on the alert 
for additional orders, most of them operating at only between 
75 and 85 per cent of capacity and being desirous of enough 
business to justify maximum output. 

Many in the trade, in fact, it might be stated a majority of 
pease manufacturers and merchants, looked for a market 

uring the last three months of 1923 approaching boom pro- 
portions. This has actually eatestaitent in several branches 
of the industry, whereas those who had these fond anticipa- 
tions for other kinds of paper have been somewhat disap- 
inted. Business is but not good enough to be satis- 


actory to all members of the trade. Consumption of many 
kinds of paper has not risen to the level expected, and 
obviously buyers have not operated in the market on quite 
the broad scale that was anticipated. At the same time 
statistics concerning production, <> page and consumption 

be in a very lively con- 


show that the paper industry shoul 
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dition. As a matter'of fact, it is, but the capacity of paper 
and board mills of the United States has been palit a: prot 
such a tremendous extent: during the past several years that, 
even with good business prevailing, every paper producer is 
not getting all the business that he desires or that he can 
accommodate. 


Board mills are an apt illustration of this situation. There 
is no ore but that consumption of box board at present 
is head and shoulders above the pre-war consumption; a com- 
parison of figures would probably show that almost half 
again as much board is being consumed in this country now 
then prior to the war. Yet board manufacturers in general 
complain of the slowness of the market for. their product, 
and very few board mills are securing orders enough to absorb 
more than 75 per cent of their full output. e result is 
that competition is exceedingly keen, thus leading to a further 
unsatisfactory market condition. 


_The prospects for increased business in paper of various 
kinds are bright. It is not to be denied that a distinct lull 
has been experienced in ny lines of business during ‘the 
past several months. Statistics of heavy production of some 
manufactured articles, of record-breaking freight car load- 
ings, of excellent employment conditions and of improvement 
in export trade to the contrary, it has been apparent that 

meral business activity has slowed down to some extent. 

conomists have described it as a readjusting of readjust- 
ments in the industrial structure. There are, however, nu- 
merous — of a quickening of activity in many lines at the 
moment. The security markets took a decided brace this week. 
Federal Reserve Board statistics show an appreciable ‘in- 
crease in the nation’s wholesale trade. Government reports 
indicate large agricultural ezege, which should certainly lead 
to improvement in the farmer’s condition. Railroad figures 
show a steady expansion of commodity movements. All of 
these signs point to better business throughout the country 
in all lines practically, and it stands to reason that any ex- 
pansion of activity in almost any direction means larger 
consumption of paper since paper is used in virtually every 
industry of the nation. 


_ Newspapers in various parts of the United States are pub- 
lishing issues of record-breaking size. New York publishers 
not only are printing a greater number of pages than ever 
before—a new record for 'the size of a single regular issue 
being established almost: every ,week—but they are obliged 
to omit many columns of advertisements from nearly every 
issue. This means that publishers could readily consume 
more news Por we if they had the necessary supply of paper. 
The demand for print paper is so voluminous, however, that 
mills are up against it in eee | the wants of customers, and 
most publishers therefore are limiting their consumption so 
as to keep within theirallotments of news print. 


With the end of the year drawing near many in the trade 
are beginning to speculate on the likelihood of an advance in 
news print prices in 1924. Thus far none of the large pro- 
ducers of print paper has issued any announcement in this 
connection, but a good many of the smaller mills are booking 
contracts at prevailing prices and indications are no chan 
will be made in the quoted basis. A rise nevertheless would 
not be surprising to the trade, and the opinion is common 
that an increase of a quarter or a half cent per pound in 


— would not affect the consumption nor demand in the 


Book papers are quotably steady at about an average level 
of 6.75 cents ae poses f. o. b. New York for machine finished 
book, with coated book quoted from 8 cents a agate u rd 
New York. Fine papers are moving in a steady way though 
in limited-size quantities chiefly, and quotations show a firm 
tone. Coarse ps are meeting a fair demand and no 
change of note has occurred in prices. ' 


Plain box boards moved off slightly in price in the East 
during the strike of paper box workers in New York but 
reverted to previous levels when the strike ended. Mills in 
the East quote $60 a ton f. o. b. New York for news and 
chip, and in some cases this price is being shaded. 
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AMERICAN CHINA CLAYS: sicuct eur 


UNITED CLAY MINES CORPORATION 


TRENTON, N, J. 





EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 











EE ROLLS SERVICE 

SATISFACTION 
PAPER MILLS 
GE Rodney Hunt Machinery Co. 


45 Maple Street, Orange, Mass. 














FOR BETTER ROLLS 


SLITTERS AND 2ROLL-WINDERS 


TYPES AND SIZES FOR EVERY ROLL REQUIREMENT 
OF PAPER “© PAPER GOODS 


a MACHINE § Cosenany, tg 

















Western Paper Makers Chemical Company 


Paper Makers Chemical Company 


Kalamazoo, Mich. Holyoke, Mass. Easton, Pa. 
Jacksonville, Fla. Pensacola, Fla. St. Austell, England 





Rosin Size, Satin White, Clays, Fillers 
Foam Killer, Felt Soap and Other Specialties 

















[CASEIN 


Standard Quality 
Lowest Prices 


The Casein Manufacturing 
Company 














and uniform in quality. 


Diamond Tested Alkalies are produced in the most modern 
alkali plants in the world, where quality is the first consider- 
ation. Diamond Soda Ash and Diamond Caustic Soda, be- 
cause of their uniform high quality, are particularly adapted 
to the requirements of paper manufacture. 

The location of the Diamond plants at Painesville, Ohio, 
where they are directly served by three trunk line railroads, 
assures a constant supply of these materials. 


Manufactured and Sold by 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


QUANTITY AND QUALITY 


To assure quantity production and uniform quality the raw 
materials of paper manufacture must be constant in supply 


15 Park Row New York 
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Papermaking Rags 


The market for papermaking rags is moving along in a 


rather routine fashion, with demand fair and with prices 
ruling quotably steady on most grades though with the situa- 
tion showing little or no feature. Mills are purchasing rags 
in limited volume; of that, there is no doubt, and yet the 
movement into consuming channels is not subnormal. Some 
paper manufacturers appear to have fair-sized stocks of rags 
on hand, and therefore are confining their current purchases 
to whatever they need to fill in their requirements; others 
are —— today what they need tomorrow, so to speak, or 
in a strict hand-to-mouth manner, while others, who apparent- 
ly are not using rags in normal amounts, are restricting their 
orders to small tonnage. 

At the supply end of the market conditions are somewhat 
unusual. There is unquestionably a shortage of some de- 
scriptions of papermaking rags, principally the better classes 
of old rags which, it would seem, are not coming forward 
from collection sources in normal amounts these days. On 
the other hand, a surplus of other grades doubtless exists. 
There is no shortage of low quality rags such as are used 
by roofing paper mills. Importations of these rags from 
Europe have been moderately heavy during the past several 
months, certainly they have been la enough to create a 
plentiful supply in this country, and felt manufacturers are 
occasioned little or no difficulty in covering their present 
requirements. In fact, a good many felt paper mills bought 
in sufficient volume some time ago—particularly for forward 
shipment from abroad—that they are now enabled to keep 
out of the market as buyers excepting at intervals. The same 
condition seems to hold true with respect to most grades 
of new cuttings, consumers having stocked up to an extent 
where ay can well afford to refrain from other than 
spasmodic buying. 

Ordinarily at this time of the year, with the winter draw- 
ing near and with rag consumption by paper mills on a large 
scale, the trend of prices of rags is upward. As concerns 
most grades, however, the opposite is true at present. The 
tendency of prices in this market is unmistakably downward, 
with some exceptions, of course. Packers and importers 
seem anxious to effect sales, and their anxiety is leading 
them to grant concessions in numerous instances. This 
is apparently caused by the limited demand emanating from 
papermaking quarters because there is every indication that 
stocks of rags in the hands of packers, dealers and importers 
are proportionately smaller than they usually are at this 
point in the year. There is a lack of disposition shown to 
speculate in rags and most sellers are desirous of keeping 
stocks on the move, which accounts in large part for the 
pressure to market rags that is evident in some quarters. 

The feeling prevails among dealers that a spurt of demand 
will develop for rags in the near future or prior to the close 
of the r. The mere fact that demand for some weeks has 
been of such limited proportions prompts those on the selling 
side of the trade to believe that a good many paper mills 
are running along with very little reserve stock of rags, and 
that any increase in activity in the paper trade will start 
an immediate buying movement. If this materializes, it is 
contended that prices of rags will rise quickly owing to the 
small stocks packers and dealers are carrying, but so long 
as demand continues of the ie of the past few weeks 
there seems little reason to look for any appreciable change 
in prices in an upward direction. 

e better qualities:of old papermaking rags stand out as 
the firmest items in the market. There is a concrete reason 
for this. Since raw cotton, and in consequence the by-prod- 
ucts of this staple, have been on high price levels, dealers 
in old white rags, as well as colored stock, have found a 
ready sale of such materials for wiping purposes. Con- 
sumers who ordinarily use cotton waste and other products 
for wiping are today utilizing old cotton rags to a much 
larger extent than heretofore, and many of the rags which 
formerly found their way to paper mills are now —— used 
for wipers. The result is that all the large pieces of ra 
are picked out as wipers, thus reducing the supply of old 


whites and blues and similar rags available for paper mills. 

There is another factor having important bearing on the 
rag supply. With cotton selling at 30 cents per pound, large 
—— of rags are being consumed by shredding and 

oddy mills, whose business obviously has increased 
tremendously as a result of the high cost of raw cotton. 
Many rags which otherwise would be held available for paper 
manufacturers are moving into these channels of consump- 
tion, thereby further reducing the stocks on which paper 
mills might draw. 

Dealers generally quote between 7 and 8 cents a pound at 
shipping points for No. 1 repacked whites, depending on the 
quality of packing, and higher prices are named in some 
Street soiled whites have sold at 3 cents f. o. b 


cases. 3 
dealers’ points, and house soiled whites at 3.25 cents a pound. 
Repacked thirds and blues are bringing 3-to 3.25 cents a pound 


at shipping points, and rough packing around 2.60 cents. 

Roofing rags are quoted at 1.50 to 1.60 cents per pound 
at shipping points for No. 1 stock and from 1.25 to 1.35 cents 
for No. 2 packing. Old cotton batting has stiffened in price 
as a direct result of the high level of raw cotton, and quota- 
tions on this material range from 6 to 6.50 cents per pound 
at dealers’ points. Black cotton stockings are firm at 3.25 
to 3.50 cents a pound, and lace curtains are selling at 3.75 
to 4 cents per pound. ; 

No broad changes have occurred in quotaticns on new cut- 
tings. The grades in leading demand are white shirt cut- 
tings, fancy shirt cuttings, blue overall, unbleached muslin 
and canton flannel cuttings, and washables, with about last 
reported prices ruling. 

In foreign rags, dark colored cottons are selling fairly 


freely at 1.45 to 1.55 cents ex dock New York, and linen rags. 


are in steady call. 
Average quotations f. o. b. shipping points and ex dock 
are: 


* 


New Stock— New York and Chicago’ 
White shirt cuttings, WO. 1. 03 :..... cee p oko see ces 12.50-13.00 * 
White shirt cuttings, No. 2............5....005- 6.25- 6. 
Pe ANG GIG ois oc ck ccs ce bhecweeha ben 6.00- 6.25 
EP ois. 5 ud» ceabene age eee 5.00- 5.25) 
Unbleached muslins ...................¢ ee 11.25-11.50» 
Wee SIMD 5 Fcc) kbs Ca daev.ct doy bh hows Rae 11.00-11.25 * 
CTS I, BB i ik sc cane ign e sp vwsas%s 8.00- 8.25 
BE CD i RCN Foc vow eSeh CAS Vedas laters 4.75- 5.00: 
Re NN ns in ch > 60g Oh Od ap kee ee 9.75-10.00 
Canton flannels, bleached........-..........2.. 10.75-11.00 | 
Canton flannels, unbleached.................+.. 9.75-10.00 
Shoe cuttings, bleached... ..........ccecceeeee 9.50- 9.75 
Shoe cuttings, unbleached..........4.5.....+54. 8.00- 8.25 

eo a be 9 A Ot, a Ae 7.75- 8.00 
O. D. khaki cuttings. ..............00. ees eeeees 4.25- 4.50. 
RE PND CUE ng 5 on a ccing 0 baci ogecie-s * 8.75- 4.00 
CNC CURIE onc cc cen vee shes cpus dense ,- 8.75- 4.00 
COetomnGD Culthnes bib 6i5 oe. eT ie 3.75- 4.00 
Linens, No. 1 white, foreign.................... 14.50-15.50 
SA I, CNUs 5b 0 va v bn Fie obs Kade ORO Ue 5.25- 5.50 

Old Stock— 

Whites, No. 1, repacked.............-...0e008: 7.00- 8.00 
Whites, No. 2, repacked.................50000- , 4.25- 4:75 
Whites, house s0tbed «iu. ccc cow oie Sco eisiees's oss 3.00- 3.25 
Wan, nen ORNEO Ss. fc ee nie acters 2.75- 3.00 
EA CI i. sie b Uddk. 0 p Sele Galetdine 4 ataiesihins «the 3.75- 4.00 
Thirds and blues, rough..............2.-see¢0: 2.50- 2.70 
Thirds and blues, repacked...................-. 8.00- 3.25 
NE os i cantanchctetscaneceyewoute 3.25- 3.50 
Ce I, SEM Bo a sina. n Ske oa 54a ee asin 4.25- 4.50 
White cotton batting. ......... ccc cesccccccsess 6.00- 6.50 
PE TE, Ss. gc een ends duals Sneed ake Ghee) an 1.50- 1.65 
eps BO Bi ois id 05 0 kp sii aeas BEL Sos Gaeeee 1:25- 1.35 
Dark colored cottons, foreign............++++++- 1.45- 1.55 
SD, SEE Toa Sa cass lectus ss bhapepcees 4.00- 4.50 
Gray linens, foreign...............0.ssseeebeee 6.00- 6.50 
Wee SUNN, SUR, occ ccpecscbe vee ccteseeeds 10.00-10.50 
pF eee ey Pe Pe 3.00- 3.25 
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JOSEPH GATTI President and Treasurer 


GATTI Paper Stock Corporation 


Formerly with the Gatti-McQuade Co. 


Paper Manufacturers’ Supplies 


COTTON AND WOOLEN WASTE 


All Grades of Rags and Paper Stock, New Wrapping Paper, 
Box Board and Cordage 


P. House 
Main Office a, -— ae 


ze Fifth Ave., New York Hoboken, N. J. 









, » ANILINE DYES 
SANDOZ J@ All JRADES 


We carry 
a complete line 
at all branches 


For samples and 
prices apply at 
any of our offices 





Sandoz Chemical Works 


INCORPORATED 
238-240 Water Street 12 South Front Street 
New York Philadelphia 
126 Market Street 


Paterson 


145 Brevard Court 36 Purchase Street 
Charlotte, N. C. Boston | 
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We s upply a Complete Line of 
Domestic and Imported 


Aniline and Pigment 
Colors 


for Paper Makers 





SPECIAL SHADES OF COLORED 
PAPER OR SAMPLES OF DYE- 
STUFF MATCHED AND COM- 
PLETE FORMULAS FURNISHED 





The White Tar Aniline Corporation 


56 Vesey Street, New York City 


Works: Kearny, New Jersey 

















“RELIABLE” ROSIN SIZE 


All that the name implies 


* 


MADE TO MAINTAIN QUALITY 
SOLD TO MEET COMPETITION 


e 


The Arabol Manufacturing Company 


110 East 42nd Street, New York 
(Facing Grand Central Terminal) 
PLANTS: 
BROOKLYN CHICAGO 


BRAMPTON ONTARIO 
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Rope and Bagging 

Prices of old manila rope have scored a sharp advance. 
Reflecting the marked improvement in rope and bag papers, 
manufacturers of such paper came into the market for old 
rope several weeks ago and purchased in a volume which 
sent prices rising at a rapid clip, thus bringing true the pre- 
dictions of dealers in this commodity that any expansion of 
demand would result in a strengthening of values. Old 
manila rope of domestic origin and of No. 1 grade has sold 
at 6.50 cents a pounf f. o. b. dealers’ shipping points in some 
cases, and it is questionable whether paper mills can secure 
any domestic rope at all at less than 6.25 cents, if at this 
price. Foreign rope is bringing very close to the same prices 
as the domestic article, whenever the quality is right of 
course, sales at 6 cents a pound and a having been 
reported. Strings are in routine demand and are quoted 
at a cent per pound up to 1.25 cents at shipping points, 
depending on the quality of packing. 

Paper mills are doing little buying of old bagging. There 
is a routine movement of No. 1 scrap bagging at about 1.15 
to 1.25 cents per pound at dealers’ shipping ponte, and oc- 
casional sales of limited tonnage of roofing bagging at 85 
to 95 cents a hundred pounds are recorded, but the business 
current is light. Gunny also is in slight demand. 


F. o. b. shipping point quotations are: 
New York and Chicago 


Gene. Me. 1 Gomentiec.....20.cccccsddcscecceposs 1.25-1.35 
CE, OU. A DUMONT. 6. cc ve cctocdcndceneeetiness 1.15-1.25 
Serap bagging, No. 1...........--+eeeeeeeeeeeees 1.15-1.25 
SY En co cncecdecbscocscevacpesgesepe .85- .95 
i  . Ccacn ss acedembiche s4teee Ruhas 1.50-1.65 
WN WENOE, TAGs 0-5 oicisccescccccecte irs eka eile 1.40-1.50 
Manila rope, No. 1, foreign.............-.seeeeee 6.00-6.25 
Manila rope, No. 1, domestic. ..........cccccecees 6.25-6.50 
I an oo ais -e'p nek ancien via Wise Nid wek Coe hee 2.15-2.35 
SG Ss a's 5 064. ob cota b oe det «oan reek eae” 1.00-1.25 
Old Paper 


The trend of prices of old paper is in a downward direc- 
tion with the possible exception of several grades. Many 
dealers are inclined to attribute this to the establishment of 
the Paper Industries Exchange in New York and Chicago, 
it being contended that operations on the Exchange have so 
bemuddled sentiment in the waste paper trade that prices 
have suffered owing to dealers being undecided in which way 
to proceed in marketing their accumulations of old Me r. 
Indications are, however, that the real reason for the decline 
has been lack of demand from consuming quarters. The strike 
of paper box workers in New York, which reduced the con- 
sumption of board and caused board manufacturers to curtail 
their buying of waste paper, started the downward slide of 
values in the East, and the Western market soon felt the 
influence of the easiness in the East and responded by re- 
cording recessions in prices. 

Probably the firmest item in the market at present is 
folded news. Board mills are absorbing this grade freely 
because, notably in the East, they are running chiefly on news 
board instead of chip, and No. 1 folded news is bringing 1.05 
to 1.10 cents a pound at shipping points freely, and in some 
instances slightly higher figures. 0. 1 mixed paper is quoted 
at 70 to 80 cents a hundred pounds, with the higher price 
prevailing in the West. Old magazines are selling at 1.80 
to 2 cents a pound, depending on the packing, for heavy books, 
and around 1.50 cents for crumpled book stock. Shavings 
are quoted at an average price of 4 cents a pound for No. 1 
hard white, and 3.20 cents for No. 1 soft white shavings. 
Old kraft paper is steady at 2.25 cents per pound, and white 
blank news is bringing the same price. 


F. o. b. shipping point quotations are: 
New York and Chicago 


Hard white Shivings, Mo. 1 o..c ccc coe neece- 3.90-4.10 
Hard white shavings, No. 2........-........ss00- 3.25-3.50 
RE TE Aes oe eat ee 3.15-3.25 
OS ee SES 1.75-2.00 
I, MOE Bin e Jaws « bg beac bus ebay Keone 1.80-2.00 
EE OO, BO Bec ciesoscdcsnvt¥iwecsciceet 1.40-1.60 

IEE sinks 03-0 % ¢d-elilines > ecahs edie data a hia 2.00-2.15 
a, on SRS OS Cais ow onc Ries ned ibo Maks 2.20-2.30 
Manilas, No. 1.......... SI «2.00 6:6 0 ety shed Uiene OF ad 1.20-1.40 
fe Peer Pe eee 2.20-2.30 
ME MR, Bones a « dicho kne weeaee sa 6h 1.25-1.30 
NID 5 ios.» on one 0 e564 on ors nob Pema ence 1.05-1.10 
ME CEI aN dd dedi ch Fowhn b4ds cud ches -90-1.00 
NL OSSSIEAL PCN ADE REPO LEA -75- .85 


Mixed paper, No. 1.:.......... eB epee a kA gf -70- .80 


ee 
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Consolidated Color # Chemical Co 
Newark, N. J. 
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Now Is the 
ea Time to Buy 
Our Raw Materials 


Out of the forty different kinds of paper 
stock graded in our many large warehouses, 
you are assured a steady, reliable source for 
rocuring raw materials in i 

um of paper making. secs a 








Roving a, for 35 years = Be one 

eld you can depend upon nhoage -packed, 

uniform product ; fulfillment of 

delivery promises; and use of our output 

of 300 tons daily, big tonnage at all times. 

Write us your wonts and we'll gladly send 
further information. 


Mendelson Bros. Paper Stock Co. 
910 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, II. 
Long Distance Phones: Harrison 2840 and 5557. 
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RUSS GELATIN CO. 


WORKS —WESTFIELD, MASS. 











MANUFACTURERS OF 


GELATINand GLUE 


ANIMAL SIZING GLUE STOCK 


LARGEST SPECIALISTS IN AMERICA ON 
FINE WRITING PAPER SIZING 


E. F. RUSS COMPANY ZGston v's. 4. 
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STANDARD 
BLEACHING 
POWDER 


Manufactured by 


Pennsylvania Salt M’f’g Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








MERRIMAC CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


Paper Makers’ Chemicals 
Alums and Alumina Compounds 


SALT CAKE 
SLAB ALUM 





We are pleased to receive 
inquiries for Merrimac Slab 
Alum. This is manufactured 
in ingots, weighing about 42 
Ibs. Many paper companies 
prefer this form on account of 
ease of handling and general 
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Reduce Your 


Costs With 


Hercules Rosin 


Efficient paper manufacturers 
recognize that rosin of uni- 
form quality helps to maintain 
a uniform excellence in their 
product. 


Hercules Wood Rosin is pro- 
duced under rigid chemical 
control. , Consequently, it is 
free from all impurities and 
is uniform and the same high 
standards are maintained in 
every shipment. For all ex- 
cept the whitest papers it 
makes good sizing. 





We are always glad to 
answer any inquir- 
ies and co-operate 
with manufac- 











HERCULES POWDER CO. 


Wilmington Delaware 
SALES OFFICES: 
New York, N. Y. St. Louis, Mo. 
Chicago, Ill. Louisville, Ky. 
San Francisco, Calif. Buffalo, N.Y. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Duluth, Minn. 
Birmingham, Ala, 
































HERCULES 
Naval Stores 


Produced Under Chemical Control 
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Chemical Pulp 


From the seller’s point of view, a most unsatisfactory 
market condition exists in chemical wood pulp. Paper and 
board manufacturers are in anything but a buying mood; 
some of them at léast have appreciable stocks of pulp on 
hand and therefore are not engaging as buyers to hardly any 
extent at all, while others are confining their orders almost 
entirely to pulp which they have urgent need of. Cupane 
with this situation on the consuming side, there has en 
and still is some pressure to sell. Producers and dealers in 
certain cases are anxious to turn stocks into money and con- 
sequently are granting concessions to secure orders. More- 
over, a good many producers are leaving nothing undone in 
their efforts to keep their plants operating at as near capacity 
as possible, and an easy price tone has accordingly been 
created at manufacturing sources. Furthermore, domestic 
pulp mills are obliged in frequent cases to quote low prices 
so as to compete with the foreign pulps coming into the 
country, and all in all everything seems to tend toward a 
weak market condition. 

It is a difficult matter to state what actual pulp values 
are under prevailing circumstances. For example, the lead- 
ing domestic producers of bleached sulphite are reported quot- 
ing from 4 to 4.50 cents a pound at pulp mills for their No. 
1 product, yet it is said they are accepting orders at rates 
a good a below these prices. No. 1 unbleached sulphite 
is quoted at 3 cents at producing plants, and easy bleaching 
sulphite at 3.25 to 3.50 cents per pound. Kraft pulp is avail- 
able at 3.10 to 3.25 cents at producing mills, and at cheaper 
figures in some cases. Buyers have matters much their own 
way and any bids within reason are generally accepted. 

F. o. b. pulp mill quotations are as follows: 


NEI ER PETE ETT Pee 4.00-4.50 
en ee RE ey ere 3.25-3.50 
Unbleached su phite, RR reer re ee 3.00-3.25 
i MN a ose 5 hoe kh i ated bareenshyeas 3.00-3.15 
Soda pulp, COTTE TS COUT ET Lee or 3.75-4.00 
BUDMEONEIOR, WIUOREMOE 5 oi cc cece ences 3.35-3.50 
BRM a a ninin.o 6's to0.<-<o eee eA pan 3.00-3.25 
CUE 2 hss cen cee ni wcewad xan ee Sees 1.75-2.00 


Mechanical Pulp 


Water conditions in pulp grinding districts have improved 
to a pronounced during the past couple of weeks, heavy 
rains having provided much more water in mill streams and 
thus permitting manufacturers to increase their production 
of ground wood, yet from all observations there is still some- 
what of a shortage of mechanical pulp and the tone of prices 
rules distinctly firm. Indications are that grinders are so 
well sold ahead that they have very little of their current 
output to dis of to other than regular customers, particu- 
lar y since their stocks have been reduced to a low level 
during the summer drouth, and consumers depending on open 
market purchases to cover their requirements are doubtless 
experiencing difficulty in locating all the ground wood needed. 
Moreover, consumption of mechanical pulp is on a large scale, 
news print manufacturers | pulp in record volume and 
other paper and board mills utilizing possibly a little better 
than normal amounts. 

ae say that grinders in Canada are still securing up 
to per ton f. o. b. pulp mills for ground wood for prompt 
shipment, which is probably true since a good many domestic 
consumers are looking to the Dominion to obtain the bulk 
of their present supplies. Domestic quotations range from 
$40 a ton upwards at grinding plants, some sales where a low 
freight is involved having m reported at $44 and $45 
per ton. Fair amounts of Scandinavian und wood are 

—— at prices around $44 a ton ex dock at New York 
or other American Atlantic ports. 

Chemicals 

With larger supplies coming in from the Argentine, prices 
of casein show a sagging tendency, and sales down to 14 cents 
per pound ex dock or at shipping points have been reported. 

leaching ponte is*quotably steady at 1.50 to 1.60 cents a 
pound f. o. b. works, and is enjoying a fair demand. Caustic 
soda is quoted at 3.20 cents a pound for spot delivery f. o. b. 
works, and soda ash is selling at around 1.50 cents per pound. 
The movement of most papermaking chemicals is routine in 
character but nevertheless is of fair magnitude. 

Average quotations are as follows: 


Alum, lump ammonia.......................-. 8.25- 3.50 
i, ime a ec 6Gb awe UN coi i eS ba esac ao 3.75- 4.00 

SOME SUPE 5 Osco aS ess cw ceees ee bab 4.00- 4.25 
Bleaching powder ...........cccsccecevvecsevvesss 60 
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MICHIGAN ALKALI COMPANY 


Wyandotte, Michigan 
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Y EDWARD HILL’S SON & COMPANY 
WY 21 East 40th Street, New York 
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BLEACHED SULPHITE 


Made from spruce 
grown in the forests 
of Northern Maine. 








Send for Samples. 


Serve the Nations 


of the Earth today-- 





EASTERN MANUFACTURING CO, 
501 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
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A Coat of Bitumastic Will Rejuvenate Your Plant 








ful improvement in the appearance of plant and equipméent— 
to say nothing of its protection against rust and its exceptional 
durability. Just the thing for stacks, boiler fronts, pipes, tanks, 
structural steel, metal roofs and buildings and other steel surfaces. 


Tia fine glossy finish of Bitumastic Solution makes a wonder- 


Use Bitumastic now to protect your steel work against the 
rigors of winter weather. 





WAILES DOVE-HERMISTON CORPORATION 


17 Battery Place, New York 





Rockefeller Building, 
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New Papers 
Writing— 
White ae Sete oula bos daealn' eg 2 ad aera atk Nek be whee 20-45 
ED icin ous Ah abnaipcce b¥ a6 wpe Gmeneraiia 11-30 
I 4 2 eats SG Cab ain 6 os cuesebecCalvtecabar 16-40 
Ledger— 
tS Sh nds Jeho bhp de Conswh er esi cen ke ae 20-50 
RII. =, ov a ons ducds co doin cukes star aestaue 13-30 
ED oie as oy etn cce th ob be tule Chen ga Sb 4tD 14-30 
EE £3 5 Kb ie'e we 00's bk 2 de bee oe od wh nehaw nae 16-50 
Bon 
White me Bas Sse oe ck baw’ OSes es Ce ope aeeinete 19-45 
White su — FEL Lae bps aveces ba pay ss ates bead 9-30 
OD. 6 do:5 60a OS bids see ethene es chet uak see oe 10-30 
EE hacia ¢ a> « cha'et Hey ony a's wy 6 b-< Opler KES EA 18-45 
Book— 
eS et bas ete owe endcdwie cine Sebth 6.75- 7.50 
EE. 5 3. 4'o a0 oul c bie Sw anes 6 scm een 6.50- 7.25 
Sad n so dekciewss bttee ss dvemen 6.75- 7.50 
Seer ere re Cee 8.00-12.00 
i ETE S ooo a wag be 4 ae'ed boil ave ge ks 9.00-14.00 
Newsprint— 
EE So), BA ob vp eee esa e cc sade ceeeNe 3.75- 4.00 
NN so 63° aoe ld d oe bw e'nie 0's 6 eee 4.00- 4.25 
RE ee — pers SS eer 4.25- 4.50 
Sie. cect wn Suse eecee see ve ceeeee es 8.25- 3.75 
Cover Stock— 
i cen eedee cusapies 10.25 
MS! 5 v0 bck obec wae ehaueas 4 10.15 
Tissue— 
Na, oon a wc tse sé ae andieeeeus 80- .90 
I be eee eka s hated .70- .80 
No. 1 manila, Sesh sat asc ek oko eei tee totes -70- .80 
Ne eee See Pe ee 1.00- 1.25 
Wrappings— 
aos on 0k0.dp Feet te Cube oneewss 6.50- 7.25 
OS er) ear ee en 6.00- 6.50 
Boards— New York and Chicago 
CN Se i eee ee 65.00-70.00 
Pee ee ees NRE 55.00-60.00 
Sper eee ee a Seer Tee 55.00-60.00 
MN MRD go. ieee a GS cp ee ces ce COREG 80.00-85.00 
EN OE. GUE. «ia Sind e SURE s bse glen cncee 70.00-75.00 
EE OE errr ror eee 85.00-90.00 
Chemicals (Continued) 
Brimstone (long ton, at mine).................. 18.00-20.00 
SO MO aces bass cbN do eebicoee 14.00-16.00 
Caustic soda, spot delivery................+...- 3.20- 3.30 
China clay, domestic washed................... 12.00-15.00 
SE OR, NII 5's ss o's dO atbkg 6:0 ho 0c db 08-6.ms 15.00-20.00 
I Ia « S:da's 5 dare 8 bee Re eek etewiEe 5.95- 6.00 
EEE dias ck da vacass cxnatiatnsvccean es 1.75- 2.00 
Soda ash, 58 per cent light (bags).............. 1.45- 1.60 
Starch, papermakers’, in bags.................. 3.45- 3.65 
ID 5-4 cy bc Ante dee pg ues ss % dN is a 14.00-16.00 





Paper Makers See Business Conditions as Sound 


“The paper industry has little to fear from the future, for 
the basic conditions of the country are sound,” says the 
October market or of the Paper and Pulp Industry, the 
monthly bulletin of the American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion. “In the paper industry itself there is a general senti- 
ment of conservative optimism. 

“In the fine paper field, the costs are as high as they have 
been, stocks at the mills are normal, while those in the hands 
of merchants and printers are below normal. The market 
is very firm for higher grades of paper, and the demand is 
fast returning. In this field, the manufacturers anticipate 
very good business all this fall, and well into if not all 
through the year. 

_ “Book paper production for August showed a 20 per cent 
increase over July, and shipments were 18 per cent above 
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those of July. Canadian coated go quotations have gone 
up a half cent, based somewhat on the high prices for casein, 
but the casein situation at present is much more favorable 
than in the early part of the year. Coated paper consump- 
tion suffered somewhat from enforced cha to super-paper 
by big consumers, owing to the in cost of making 
casein coated papers. ith Argentine casein again in the 
market, even ona at high prices owing to the unwar- 
ranted duty, the situation is somewhat less difficult than 
earlier in the year. 

“The wrapping paper situation will certainly be quick to 
show a response to an improvement in business, as in many 
ways the wrapping paper field is more responsive than other 
grades to changes in business. When the housewife is a 
free buyer of food stuffs, the wrapping paper demand im- 
mediately mirrors this improved situation. 

“The improvement in the paper board group is also in- 
dicative of an improvement in public paw d buying, 
and the wrapping and bag groups should not be far behind 
the 25 per cent increase in board production recorded for 
August as compared with July. 

“Specialties, such as waxed, vegetable parchment, and other 
food aor papers, as well as the glazed and fancy papers 
used by the box manufacturers are already showing improve- 
ment. 

“The New York newspaper pressmen’s strike will not be 
a long time factor in the newsprint situation. Some of those 
close to the situation expect an increase of 10 per cent in 
newsprint consumption the coming year, over 1923.” 





Wisconsin Forest Protective Association Organized 
The permanent organization of the Wisconsin Forest Pro- 
tective Association is the result of the meeting held at Apple- 
ton, Wis., October 23, which was arranged by the American 
Paper and Pulp Association in co-operation with the Wis- 
consin paper and pulp manufacturers, for the primary pur- 
pose for consideration of forest protection in the state, with 
particular attention to fire control and fire prevention. 

The officers elected for this organization were: President, 
D. C. Everest, Marathon Paper Mills Co., Wausau, Wis.; 
vice-president, J. L. Delbridge, Falls Manufacturing Co., 
Oconto Falls, Wis.; secretary-treasurer, B. T. McBain, 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co., Port Edwards, Wis. 

A most significant feature of the new organization’s pro- 
gram is that it has the entire approval of the leading state 
officials interested in taxation and forest fire prevention. 
conference was attended by State Tax Commissioner Lyons, 
State Conservation Commissioner Hall and State Forester 
Harrington. Fourteen Wisconsin paper and pulp mills were 
represented at the conference. 

According to a report from the American Paper and Pulp 
Association, some features of the organizations of fire pre- 
vention associations in the Pacific Northwest may be adopted. 
Secretary McBain is securing from these various associations 
copies of their articles of organization, because of their long 
success in organizing districts for the war against forest 


res. ‘ 

Another feature of the Wisconsin program may be the ex- 
tension of the Badger state movement to other states where 
there is still pulpwood timber. Wisconsin, noted for its pro- 
gressiveness, therefore, may take the lead in a new campaign 
of the paper industry for the formulation of state forest pro- 
grams by co-operation between the pulpwood consumers and 
the state authorities. The paper PB ses set has been a leader 
nationally in the campaign for adequate state and national 
forest legislation, but the formation of the Wisconsin Forest 
Protective Association is an approach to this problem from 
an entirely new angle. 

The following directors have been selected for the new 
association: Guy Waldo, Flambeau Paper ©o., Park Falls, 
Wis.; O. Bache-Wiig, Wausau Sulphate Fibre Co., Mosinee, 
Wis.; F. E. Sensenbrenner, Kim -Clark Co., Neenah, 
Wis., and C. L. Cecil, Cornell Wood Products Co., Cornell, 
Wis. These four, together with President Everest, Vice- 
President Delbridge and Secretary McBain will form the 
executive committee of the new organization. 
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J. ANDERSEN & CO. 


21 East 40th Street, New York City 


Importers of Chemical Pulps 
BLEACHED AND UNBLEACHED 


Agents for Kellner Partington Paper Pulp Co., Ltd. 
Sarpsborg, Norway; Forshaga, and Edsvalla, Sweden 

















The Pulp and Paper Trading Co. 


21 East 40th Street New York City 





DEALERS IN DOMESTIC CHEMICAL AND 
MECHANICAL PULPS AND PAPER 


AGENTS FOR 
J. & J. Rogers Company, Ausable Forks, N. Y. 
E. B. Eddy Company, Ltd., Hull, Canada 
Canadian Kraft Limited, Three Rivers, Canada 
Dealers in Wayagamack Kraft Pulp 

Heward Smith Paper Mills, Montreal, Quebec 

EASTERN AGENTS of Sulphite Pulp. Made by 
Port Huron Sulphite & Paper Co., Port Huron, Mich. 
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“HAFSLUND BEAR” | 


Bleached Sulphite 
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NORWAS 


= “FORSHAGA” 


F’: HAGA Bleached Sulphite 














“HURUM SPECIAL” 


Extra Strong!Kraft 


emt “BAMBLE” 


[Bac] Extra Strong Kraft 


The Borregaard Company 


| 200 Fifth Ave. ‘'?°T***¢ New York, N.Y. |] 


A/S TOTEN CELLULOSEFABRIK 


Bleached Sulphite 


A/S GULSKOGEN 
CELLULOSEFABRIK 


Easy Bleaching 
Sulphite 


SUND AKTIEBOLAG 


Strong Unbleached Sulphite 
(Indirect Cooking) 
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Exports of paper from the United States during the month 
of August, 1923, again showed an upward tendency, according 
to figures compiled by the Department of Commerce. Paper 
exports reached a total value of $2,172,840 in August, com- 
= with $2,079,267 during July this year and $2,076,985 

uring August, 1922. Exports of news print were slightly 
greater in August, but 4 were still approximately 50 per 
cent under the August, 1922, figures. Exports of book paper, 
on the other hand, which had shown a general upward trend 
since the beginning of the year, fell off in August, although 
owing to better prices the value of the August shipments was 
somewhat larger than for the same month last year. 

The value of wrapping paper exports during August was 
greater than during July, 1923, or August, 1922, though there 
was an actual reduction in the volume shipped. 

Other items of the paper schedule, exports of which im- 
proved in August last, compared with July, are: Writing paper, 
valued at $89,530; surface-coated paper, $63,763; toilet paper, 
$63,316; wall board, $54,567, and paper bags, $66,772. - 
— of bene Ban oe and paper bags, however, were less 

uring August than in the same month a year ago, while ship- 
ments of wall board were valued at about $4,000 less than in 
July, although the tonnage exported was somewhat greater. 

Shipments of photographic paper, valued at $105,192; tis- 
sue and crepe paper, valued at $75,275, and of boxes and car- 
tons, valued at ,728, declined, compared with July exports, 
although all three showed an increase in volume and the last 
two in value compared with August, 1922. 

Exports of the chief paper items from the United States 
during August, 1923, with comparative figures for the preced- 
ing month and August, 1922, are shown in the following table: 














August, 1922 July, 1923 August, 1973 

Items Pornds Value Pounds Value Pounds Value 

News print ......... 3,878.867 $181,077 1.959.981 $102,561 1,998,946 $109,275 

Rook paper, not cnate] 2.693.187 246,263 3,010,650 326,817 2,248,910 252,826 
Wrapping paer, includ- 

MEE eeesessse 2,060.354 146,747 2,109,518 165,187 2,020,526 177,762 
Paper board and straw- 

Mt hesugdiueape 5,809,336 244, 4,991,225 27, 6,416,992 284,349 

DP? wcdceughuce ‘peiyanee St Faery SO a 1,348,628 

WEE. wecebocsgcccs wien dee 2,076,005 ........ OT9,267 Ss... ss 2,172,840 

Wood Pulp 


The market for imported wood pulp is in a rather chaotic 
state. Demand from paper and board mills is noticeably 
limited, and not withstanding that the markets in Europe 
are ruling comparatively steady and producers there are 
quoting prices very nearly on the levels last reported, prices 
in the United States are on the down slide. As a matter 
of fact, no one knows what the definite market value of 
most grades of pulp is. There is no established level and 
prices fluctuate from day to day—almost invariably down- 
ward—in such a manner that buyers and sellers alike are at 
a loss to keep tabs on prevailing values. 

The easy price condition would seem to be the result of 
the very slow demand that has existed for foreign pulp for 
some time. Consumers in this country have of course en- 
gaged in some buying, but not in a volume large enough to 
sustain the market, especially since there have been those 
on the selling side who have been anxious to convert pulp into 
money and who have granted concessions in prices. 

p imports continue on a rather high level. During 
August imports of chemical wood pulp into the United States 
totaled 89,603 net tons, compared with 73,567 tons imported 
in the preceding month, and 74,609 net tons in Au » 1922. 
August importations brought the total for the first eight 
months of this year up to .516 net tons, showing a monthly 
average of 85,689 tons, compared with a monthly average 
for the corresponding time a year ago of 71,073 tons. 

Importations of ground wood inte the United States in 
August amounted to 22,460 net tons, making a total for the 
first eight months of 1923 of 173,120 net tons, or a monthly 
average of 21,640 tons, contrasted with average monthly 
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imports in the same period of 1922 of 14,072 tons. 

The feeling still exists among pulp traders that a spurt 
in demand and prices is likely to be witnessed within the 
very near future. Some paper and board manufacturers 
are doubtless well fixed with stocks of pulp or supplies on 
order for the remainder of the year, but there are others 
who, from all indications, have not begun to cover their re- 
quirements over the winter, and it is ex that these 
consumers will come actively in view as buyers before the 
Baltic freezes and navigation from Sweden stops. Importers 
contend that if this anticipated demand develops there is 
small doubt that prices will strengthen, since producers in 
Scandinavia haven’t anywhere near their normal amounts 
of pulp to dispose of during the balance of this r, and 
since prices at primary sources are holding up fairly well. 

Kraft pulp of No. 1 de is quoted at about 3 cents a 
oe ex dock, New York or other American Atlantic ports; 

owever, this price is being shaded, and in exceptional cases 
buyers have succeeded in Wome kraft pulp down to as 
low as 2.75 cents. Bleached sulphite is quoted at around 4 
cents per pound on the dock, and consumers show aversion 
to paying aeene this figure even for the best grades of 
foreign bleached. Unbleached of strong quality is selling 
at from 3 cents a pound upwards, with quotations ranging 
to 3.30 cents, ex dock. Foreign und wood is quoted at $46 
to $48 per ton on the dock at Atlantic ports. 

Receipts at the port of New York in October and current 
market quotations, ex dock, New York, follow: 


Po eee rrr $ 4.00- 4.50 





Unbleached sulphite, No. 1.................-- 3.00- 3.30 
i PE occas capes asece¢ebs bcuseae te 3.25- 3.50 
Mitscherlich unbleached ....................- 3.25- 3.50 
) ©  SPPTECEVETLIR, RETTLEREREL Oh ah ead iee ee 2.75- 3.00 
CS SS 4 PO ere ere 46.00-48.00 

Poland Paper Co., 2,652 bls. from Venice; M. Gottesman 
& Co., 2,701 bls. from Hamburg and 4,200 bis. from Rotter- 


dam; Castle & Overton, 1,600 bls. from Bremen and 2,201 
bls. from Rotterdam; E. M. Sergeant & Co., 1,270 bls. from 
Gothenburg and 1,250 bls. from Greaker; National City Bank, 
1,400 bls. from Gothenburg and 250 bls. from Greaker; Me- 
chanics & Metals National Bank, 1,570 bls. from Gothenburg 
and 1,250 bls. from Greaker; Pagel, Horton & Co., 3,428 bls. 
from Gefle, 1,200 bls. from Bremen and 3,350 bls. from Goth- 
enburg; Bulkley, Dunton & Co., 1,275 bls. from Gefle and 
4,025 bls. from Bremen; H. Hollesen, 1,435 bls. from Bremen; 
Perkins-Goodwin Co., 300 bls. from Christiania; Kidder, Pea- 
body Acceptance Corp., 7,560 bls. from Greaker and 2,250 
bls. from Christiania; Robert Dollar Co., 11,730 bls. from 
Port Alice; J. Andersen & Co., 1,200 bls. from Christiania; 
E. Naumberg & Co., 1,885 bls. from ong | and 501 bls. 
from Bremen; Scandinavian Pulp Agency, 508 bls. from 
Gothenburg; Johaneson, Wales Sparre, 500 bls. from 
Gothenburg; Tidewater Paper Mills Co., 9,900 bls. from Bot- 
wood, N. F.; American re Corp., 448 bls. from 
Bremen; Lagerloef Trading Co., 3,066 bls. from Bremen; 
North German Lloyd, 75 bls. from Bremen; Nilsen, Lyon & 
Co., 600 bls. from Gothenburg; Guaranty Trust Co., 800 
bls. from Hamburg; Ladenburg, Thalman & Co., 100 bls. 
from Hamburg; Order, 625 bls. from Gothenburg, 1,000 bls. 
from Hamburg and 1,000 bls. from Antwerp. 


Paper Stock 


ini of papermaking rags continued to increase dur- 
ing October, re being probably a larger gay of rag 
stock brought into the country last month than in September, 


and October importations perhaps constituting the biggest 
month’s imports thus far this year, judging from figures of 
arrivals through the port of New Yor Some fair-sized 
shipments of old rope also were received, and occasional lots 
of waste paper were imported. Arrivals at the port of New 
York in October and consignees follow: 


Old Rope 


Brown Bros. & Co., 85 coils and 183 bls. from Antwe 
501 coils and 177 bls. from Rotterdam, 611 coils from B 
113 coils and 17 bls. from Hamburg, 158 coils and 16 
from Hull, 40 coils from Bremen, bls. from Havre, 
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BATHURST LUMBER COMPANY, LIMITED 





PRICE & PIERCE, LTD. 


17 East 42nd Street, NEW YORK CITY STANDARD IN 


SODA 


SINCE 1881 


ARE NOW THE 


SOLE SELLING. AGENTS 
for Bathurst Pulp 


SOLVAY products are sold on the 
basis of actual Alkali content 


SOLVAY 58% Soda Ash contains 58% of actual 
sodium oxide 


SOLVAY 76% caustic soda contains 76% of actual 


sodium oxide 
Speaty SOLVAY—the standard in SODA since 


The Solvay Process Co. 


Detroit, Mich.; SYRACUSE, N. Y.; Hutchinson, Kas. 


Sales Agent 
WING & EVANS, Inc. 
#@ Rector Street, New York 


Unbleached Sulphite 50 tons daily 
Kraft Pulp 50 tons daily 
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Our pulp is made from Canadian Spruce 
We ship in sheets, baled 
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SOUTHWARK 
HYDRAULIC EQUIPMENT 
for PULP and PAPER MILLS 


The Southwark Pulp Presses and Trucks 
illustrated at the right are typical of many 
efficient installations of Southwark Equip- 
ment in actual service in paper mills through- 
out the United States and Canada. In ad- 
dition to standard dehydrating presses for 
pulp, sulphite, etc., we specialize in the de- 
sign and construction of machinery to: suit 
the manufacturers’ requirements. 

We carry a complete line of Hydraulic Ac- 
cumulators, Pumps, Valves, Fittings, Shock 
Absorbers, etc. 


SOUTHWARK 
FOUNDRY & MACHINE Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND 600 Ton Southwark Pulp Presses and Trucks at the Timiskaming 
FISHER BUILDING SWETLAND BUILDING Pulp and Paper Company, Haileybury, Ontario, Canada. 
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173 coils and 34 bls. from London; International Purchasing 
Co., 68 bls. from Havre; W. Schall & Co., 131 bls. from 
Barcelona; L. H. Abenheimer, 72 bls. from Rotterdam; M. 
Wolfer & Co., 6 bls. from Havana; Maurice O’Meara Co., 
140 coils from Antwerp; Ellerman-Wilson Steamship Line, 
207 coils from Southampton, 93 coils and 20 bls. from Hull 
and 188 coils from London; International Acceptance Bank, 
16 bls. and 206 coils from Copenhagen and 250 bls. from 
Genoa; Salomon Bros. & Co., 72 bls. from Rotterdam; Na- 
tional Bank of Philadelphia, 63 coils from Glasgow; E. J. 
Keller Co., 233 bls. from Havre and 80 coils from Rotter- 
dam; N. E. Berzen, 15 bls. from Havana; Order, 62 coils 
from Rotterdam, 46 coils from London and 6 bls. from Liver- 


pool. 
Old Bagging 


Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Co., 125 bls. from Antwerp; 
Maurice O’Meara Co., 46 bls. from Antwerp and 101 bis. 
from Rotterdam; Katzenstein & Keene, 157 bls. from Genoa; 
E. J. Keller Co., 149 bls. from Antwerp and 127 bls. from 
Rotterdam; E. Butterworth & Co., 120 bls. from Antwerp; 
Daniel M. Hicks, Inc., 51 bls. from Antwerp; Mechanics & 
Metals National Bank, 68 bls. from Antwerp; Order, 52 bls. 
from Manchester. 

Rags 


Katzenstein & Keene, 347 bls. from Dunkirk, 58 bls. from 
St. Nazaire, 108 bls. from Bordeaux and 4 bls. from London; 
Alexander Brown & Sons, 250 bls. from Dunkirk; Stone 
Bros. & Victor Galaup Co., 236 bls. from Havre and 127 bls. 
from Dunkirk; Maurice O’Meara Co., 130 bls. from Barce- 
lona, 333 bls. from ——? 128 bls. from Dunkirk and 135 
bls. from Hamburg; E. J. Keller Co., 274 bls. from Algiers, 
402 bls. from Antwerp, 552 bls. from St. Nazaire, 448 bls. 
from Bordeaux, 92 bls. from Havre, 47 bls. from Hamburg 
and 228 bls. from Copenhagen; L. H. Abenheimer, 739 bls. 
from Barcelona and 291 bls. from Hamburg; M. Wolfer & 
Co., 42 bls. from Havana; American Woodpulp Pa a 520 
bls. from Rotterdam and 12 bls. from Havre; Wilkinson 
Bros. & Co., 19 bls. from Rotterdam; Castle and Overton, 
275 bls. from St. Nazaire, 700 bls. from Bordeaux, 11 bls. 
from Havre, 45 bls. from Dunkirk and 42 bls. from Ham- 
burg; Waste Material Trading Corp. 45 bls. from 
Bordeaux, 83 bls. from Havre and 38 bls. from Rotter- 
dam; Daniel M. Hicks, Inc., 35 bls. from Havre and 5 bls. 
from Antwerp; Albion Trading Co., 70 bls. from Liverpool; 
A. C. Fetterolf, 114 bls. from Liverpool; S. Silberman Co., 
200 bls. from Bremen; Schulz & Ruckgaber, 14 bls. from 
Liverpool; Salomon Bros. & Co., 29 bls. from Dunkirk; E. 
W. Dutton, Inc., 72 bls. from Rotterdam; S. Birkenstein & 
Sons, 234 bls. from Rotterdam; Paul Berlowitz, 228 bls. from 
Rotterdam and 329 bls. from Havre; A. Brown & Sons, 400 
bls. from Bordeaux; Goldman, Sachs & Co., 270 bls. from 
Bremen, 445 bls. from Copenhagen, 205 bls. from St. Naz- 
aire, and 116 bls. from Bordeaux; Meadows, Wye & Co., 31 
bls. from Liverpool; Brown Bros. & Co., 363 bls. from Ant- 
werp and 20 bls. from Havre; Equitable Trust Co., 3,650 bls. 
from Havre, 216 bls. from St. Nazaire and 83 bls. from Mar- 
seilles; First Federal Foreign Banking Ass’n., 67 bls. from 
Alexander Brown & Sons, 250 bls. from Dunkrk; Stone 
Antwerp; Chemical National Bank, 280 bls. from Rotter- 
dam; Manufacturers Trust Co., 113 bls. from Dunkirk, 32 
bls. from London and 401 bls. from Hamburg; International 
Acceptance Bank, 479 bls. from Dunkirk, 183 bls. from 
Bremen and 564 bls. from Bristol; Cleveland Trust Co., 1,- 
242 bls. from Marseilles; Guaranty Trust Co., 246 bls. from 
Rotterdam, 52 bls. from Liverpool, 95 bls. from Manchester, 
1,336 bls. from Bristol, 314 bls. from Hamburg, 104 bls. from 
London and 147 bls. from Venice; Mechanics & Metals Na- 
tional Bank, 395 bls. from Antwerp; Marquardt-Hewitt 
Corp., 18 bls. from Rotterdam; Fenton Co., 1,385 bls. from 
Hamburg; New York Trust Co., 44 bls. from Bremen, 140 
bls. from Bordeaux, 146 bls. from Leghorn and 356 bls. from 
Antwerp; Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Co., 37 bls. from 
London; International Acceptance Bank, 251 bls. from Lon- 
don; American Express Co., 257 bls. from Bristol: and 91 
bls. from Glasgow; Shupp & Co., 145 bls. from Hamburg; 
Order, 186 bls. from Leghorn, 71 bls. from Live 1, 119 
bls. from Manchester, bls. from Antwerp and 11 bls. 
from Havre. 


Miscellaneous Paper Stock 


Crane & Co., 104 bls. from Dundee; Maurice O’Meara Co., 
20 bls. from Dundee and 113 bls. from Buenos Aires; Irving 
Bank-Columbia Trust Co., 817 bls. from Antwerp; Equitable 
Trust Co., 701 bls. from Antwerp and 104 bls..from Glas- 
gow; John F. Boyle & Co., 354 bls. from Dublin and 206 bis. 
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HANS LAGERLOEF, President and Treasurer 
ORVAR HYLIN, Vice President 


Telephones 
Murray Hill { pon 
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MAURICE LONDON, Secretary 


Ladimpptea. Sex 


52 Vanderbilt Avenue 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SOLE AGENTS IN U. S. A., CANADA, MEXICO AND 


Finnish Cellulose Association 
Helsingfors, Finland 


Finnish Wood Pulp Union 
Helsingfors, Finland 
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THE PAPER INDUSTRY 





INCORPORATED 


200 FIFTH AVENUE 
‘ NEw YORK 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
PAPER MAKERS’ SUPPLIES 
CHEMICAL any MECHANICAL PULPS 
COTTON, JUTE and FLAX WASTES 
EAST INDIA MERCHANDISE 














Quality Guaranteed 


The Smallwood-Low Stone Co. 
Lisbon, Ohio 
U.S. A. 





iverep Pressure PIPE 


For many years the preferred piping 
in Paper and Pulp Mills 


LIGHT STRONG DURABLE 


Sheet Steel Fittings Made to 
Individual Requirements 


AMERICAN SPIRAL PIPE WORKS 
P. 0. BOX 485 CHICAGO 




















Swenson Reclaiming Machinery 
FOR SODA AND SULPHATE MILLS 


Our service to pulp and paper mills on their recovery 
problems is based on many years’ successful experience. 
Some of the largest installations in the United States and 


Canada are Swenson’s. 


Our engineers will 
gladly submit layouts and 
full description to anyone 
contemplating new con- 
struction. 


Send for 
Pulp Mill Circular P-123 


SWENSON 


Evaporator Co. 
(Subsidiary of Whiting Corporation) 
Harvey, Ill. (Chicago Suburb) 


Standard Swenson Horizontal Tube, Triple Effect 
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from Belfast; American Express Co., 25 bls. from Glasgow; 
Goldman, Sachs & Co., 53 bls. from St. Nazaire; Guaranty 
Trust Co., 188 bls. from Glasgow; American Exchange Na- 
tional Bank, 44 bls. from Antwerp; Order, 199 bls. from 


Belfast. 
Paper 


Additional large arrivals of kraft wrapping paper featured 
the paper importations into the Uni States in October. 
Big shipments of wrapping were received at the port of 
New York from Sweden and Germany, the total running 
into many thousands of rolls and bales. News print imports 
were of fair volume, and usual amounts of cigarette, filter, 
hanging and other kinds of paper were imported. Receipts 
of paper of all kinds through the port of New York in Octo- 


ber follow: ‘ 
Cigarette 


P. J. Schweitzer, 228 cs. from Antwerp; DeManduit Paper 
Corp., 245 cs. from Havre and 576 cs. from St. Nazaire; 
& Frank Co., 301 cs. from Havre; Miguel, Costas & 
Miguel, 20 cs. from Barcelona; G. A. Henshaw & Co., 38 cs. 
from Havre; R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., 1,110 cs. from 
St. Nazaire; American Tobacco Co., 1,900 cs. from Bordeaux 
and 38 bls. from Liverpool; Surbrug Co., 10 cs. from Havre; 
M. Spiegel & Co., 2 cs. from Southampton; British-American 
Tobacco Co., 6 cs. from Panama. 


Printing 


C. Steiner, 35 cs. from Rotterdam, 36 cs. from Bremen 
and 25 bls. from Hamburg; Perry, Ryer & Co., 78 cs. from 
Glasgow; Chemical National Bank, 1,242 rolls from Ham- 
burg; Seaman Paper Co., 435 rolls from Hamburg; Corn 
akeoss Bank, 183 rolls from Hamburg; Newsprint Paper 
Corp., 126 rolls from Mc trey cal B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., 
64 cs. from Liverpool; J. L. N. Smythe & Co., 342 cs. from 
Hamburg; Columbia Trust Co., 148 rolls from Christiania; 
International Acceptance Bank, 444 rolls from Hamburg; 
J. P. Heffernan Paper Co., 42 rolls from ee: G. & H. 
Transport Co., 134 rolls from Hamburg; C. H. Young Pub- 
lishing Co., 313 rolls from Hamburg; C. K. MacAlpine & 
Co., 11 rolls from Rotterdam; Oxford University Press, 5 
cs. from Liverpool; Newark Ledger, 197 rolls from Gothen- 
burg; P. Puttmann, 14 cs. from Antwerp; H. Reeve Angel 
& Co., 72 rolls from Bremen; Parsons & Whittemore, 1,092 
rolls from Bremen; First National Bank, 71 rolls from 
Hamburg; Fourth & First National Bank, 228 rolls from 
Hamburg; American Exchange National Bank, 104 rolls from 
Christiania; F. L. Collins, 45 bls. from Christiania; Order, 
336 rolls from Copenhagen, 316 rolls from Rotterdam, 1,220 
rolls from Bremen, 1,436 rolls from Hamburg and 19 bls. 
from Antwerp. h 

Wrapping 


Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Co., 60 bls. from Venice, 148 
rolls and 97 bls. from Gothenburg and 330 bls. from Ham- 
burg; New York Trust Co., 810 rolls from Venice; J. B. 
Moors & Co., 578 bls. from Venice; Standard Underground 
Cable Co., 66 rolls from Glasgow and 5 rolls from Bremen; 
Publicity Paper Corp., 66 bls. from Trieste and 51 bls. from 
Hamburg; J. P. Heffernan Paper Co., 43 bls. from Trieste, 
2,409 bls. from Gothenburg, 1,513 bls. from Hamburg and 
232 bls. from Bremen; R. F. Downing & Co., 7 bls. from 
Hamburg; National City Bank, 539 bls. from Hamburg, 122 
rolls from Bremen and 136 rolls and 8 bls. from Gothenburg; 
F. Walsh, 20 rolls from Hamburg; Wilkinson Bros. & Co., 
996 bls. and 1,709 rolls from Hamburg and 95 rolls and 37 
bls. from Rotterdam; Ladenburg, Thalman & Co., 1,037 rolls 
from Hamburg; Chemical National Bank, 1,707 rolls from 
Hamburg; W. Hartmann & Co., 3,765 rolls and 1,127 bls. 
from Hamburg; Maurice O’Meara Co., 208 bls. from Bremen; 
Corn Exchange Bank, 4,943 .rolls and 245 bls. from Gothen- 
burg and 200 bls. from ena C. G. Keferstein, 98 bls. 
from Bremen and 1,151 rolls from Hamburg; Fernstrom 
a Co., 5 rolls from Hamburg; D. S. Walton & Co., 5,264 
rolls and 270 bls. from a Blauvelt-Wiley Paper Co., 
126 rolls from Hamburg and 102 bls. from Glasgow; Guar- 
anty Trust Co., 64 rolls from Hamburg; Republic Bag & 
Paper Co., 138 rolls from Rotterdam; H. Reeve An & 
Co., 11 rolls from Hafslund; P. Rudolph Co., 7 rolls from Haf- 
slund; T. D. ——- & Co., 171 rolls and 93 bls. from Rot- 
terdam; C. K. MacAlpine & Co., 25 bls. from Gothenburg; 
Peoples Trust Co., 76 bls. from Hamburg and 2,349 rolls 
and 105 bls. from Gothenburg; Chase National Bank, 58 
rolls from Hamburg; International Ascopantes Bank, 694 
rolls from Hamburg; A. E. MacAdam & Co., 1,415 rolls and 
142 bls. from Gothenburg; Bernard, Judae & Co., 45 bls. from 












Cut down excessive wrap- 
ping paper investment. 
Why carry two wrap- 
ping paper lines for one 
wrapping paper purpose? 


MOSINEE 


presents a perfect wrap- 
ping paper, weight and 
strength for each wrap- 
ping purpose. Made in all 
weights from 15 pounds 
tol100 pounds basis. The 
one complete, standard- 
ized and economical line 
of wrapping paper sold. 


Mosinee Kraft 


“The Wrapper that 
Delivers the Goods’’ 
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LOCKPORT, N. Y. NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 


F. W. ROBERTS MANUFACTURING CO. 


All Products Guaranteed to Suit You 


STEEL SHELL BURRS YELLOW JACKET SHOWER 
Read the “ROBERTS IDEA” 














SCREEN PLATES and Remember 
DANDY ROLLS} |! ww. A. Harpy & SONS 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 
W atermarking a Specialty Originators and Oldest Manufacturers 
OF THE 


Central Manufacturing Co. Cast Bronze Screen Plate 
ALSO SPECIALIZE IN 
Acid Resisting Digester Parts 








The Quick Service House 
KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 























UNION SCREEN PLATE CO. 


Fitehburg, Mase., U. 8. A. Leanecxville, P. Q., Canada 


UNION BRONZE SCREEN PLATES 
(Best phosphorized Cast Metal) 


Old Plates RECLOSED and RECUT to accurate gauge 
UNION BRONZE SCREWS fer Screen Plates 
Immediate Delivery of the Largest Orders. Satisfaction Guaranteed 


The Witham Screen Plate Fastener, Patented 


THE ORIGINAL THE BEST 





PERFORATED METAL SCREENS 


























42%" Slots 3/32 inch round 
punched for Centrifugal and Rotary Screens, Pulp 
Filter Plates, etc. 


57-65 Fairmount Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. j 























Ae 
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Hamburg; H. Reeve Angel & Co., 2,100 rolls from Hamburg 
and 2 cs. from Antwerp; F. B. Vandegrift & Co., 129 bls. 
from Hamburg; Chatham & Phenix National Bank, 14 
rolls from Bremen; Equitable Trust Co., 412 rolls from 
Hamburg; Zellerbach Paper Co., 8 cs. from Bremen; Order, 
42 bls. from Trieste, 1,918 bls. and 8,978 rolls from Ham- 
burg, 715 rolls and 240 bls. from Gothenburg, 4,150 rolls from 
Rotterdam and 2,214 rolls and 154 bls. from Bremen. 


Writing 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., 5 cs. from Southampton; G. W. 
Sheldon & Co., 25 cs. from Southampton; Louis DeJonge & 


Co., 159 cs. from Marseilles; C. Steiner, 12 cs. from Bremen; 
Order, 5 cs. from Venice. 


Drawing 


American Shipping Co., 8 cs. from Rotterdam; Keuffel & 
Esser Co., 7 cs. ate Liverpool, 60 cs. from Rotterdam and 
160 cs. from Hamburg; E. Dietzgen & Co., 3 cs. from London 
and 4 cs. from Hamburg; H. Reeve Angel & Co., 3 cs. from 
London. p 

Filter 


J. Manheimer, 13 bls. from Havre and 133 bls. from 
Southampton; E. Fougera & Co., 107 cs. from Southampton 
and 40 cs. from Bordeaux; H. Reeve Angel & Co., 24 cs. 
from London and 34 bls. from Bordeaux; F. Euler Co., 
11 cs. from Rotterdam; Eimer & Amend, 10 cs. from Ham- 
burg; Bernard, Judae & Co., 7 cs. from Gothenburg; Bank- 
ers Trust Co., 67 bls. from Bordeaux; C. G. Euler, 60 bls. 
from Bordeaux. , 

Tissue 


F. C. Strype, 26 cs. from Liverpool; Meadows, Wye & 
Co., 7 es. from Liverpool. 


Photo 


Gevaert Co. of America, 202 cs. from Antwerp; Globe 
Shipping Co., 62 cs. from Bremen; F. Henjes, 36 cs. from 
Bremen; M. G. Lange & Co., 2 cs. from Rotterdam; P. C. 
Zuhlke, 187 cs. from ese and 20 cs. from Hamburg; 
J. J. Gavin & Co., 1 cse. from Liverpool. 

Hanging 

Coenca-Morrison Co., 9 cs. from Havre; W. H. S. Lloyd 
& Co., 1 cse. from Havre and 72 bls. from London; Erstein 
& Co., 11 cs. from Havre; A. C. Dodman, Jr., & Co., 78 bls. 
from Live 1, 90 bls. from Southampton and 9 bis. from 
Antwerp; R. F. Downing & Co., 46 cs. from Yokohama; H. 
S. Pogue & Co., 3 cs. from Havre; F. G. Prager & Co., 1,743 
bls. from Hamburg; C. G. Keferstein, 433 rolls from Ham- 
burg; Order, 18 cs. from Antwerp. 


Board 


Friedman & Co., 24 cs. from Bremen; H. Maillard, 18 cs. 
from Havre; Bendix Paper Co., 84 cs. from Hamburg; Busch- 
mann Bros., 218 rolls from Hamburg and 383 rolls from 
Rotterdam; Metropolitan Import & Mfg. Co., 119 cs. from 
Hamburg; Van Oppen & Co., 6 cs. from Havre; F. G. Pra- 

r & Co., 19 cs. from Hamburg; A. Vuyck, 134 rolls from 

tterdam; Maurice O’Meara Co., 12 bls. from Rotterdam; 
A. Bourjois & Co., 4 cs. from Havre; Coty, Inc., 86 cs. trom 
Havre; Pulp and Paper Trading Co., 86 rolls from Rotter- 
dam; Favor, Ruhl & Co., 4 cs. from London; Order, 40 bls. 
from Venice, 44 bls. from Trieste and 55 cs. from Hamburg. 


Miscellaneous 


Charles W. Williams & Co., 119 cs. from Antwerp; Borden 
& Riley Paper Co., 21 cs. from Antwerp; Japan Paper Co., 
19 cs. from Havre, 2 cs. from London, 10 cs. from Gothen- 
burg and 58 cs. from Yokohama; C. H. Boulin, 23 cs. from 
Havre; aay Art Novelty Co., 66 cs. from me EY 4 
Whiting-Patterson Paper Co., 25 cs. from Havre and 12 bls. 
from tterdam; Kronfeld, Saunders & Co., 15 cs. from 
London; H. Reeve Angel & Co., 8 cs. from Gothenburg; B. 
C. Ritchie, 25 cs. fré6m Canton and 6 cs. from Yokohama; 
P. H. Petry & Co., 24 cs. from Hamburg; F. L. Kraemer & 
Co., 11 cs. from London; H. Brockelbank, 7 cs. from Lon- 
don; A. Frankan & Co., 6 cs. from Bremen; Irving Bank- 
Columbia Trust Co., 54 cs. from Antwerp; Union Trust Co., 
20 es. from Antwerp; Middleton Co., 1,224 rolls from Havre; 
Gimbel Bros., 5 cs. from Havre; R. F. Downing & Co., 5 cs. 
from Southampton; C. B. Richard & Co., 20 cs. from Havre 
and 21 cs. from Southampton; American Express Co., 36 
es. from Hamburg and 7 cs. from Havre; Birn & Wachen- 
heim, 240 bls. from Hamburg and 51 bls. from Rotterdam; 
Coenca-Morrison Co., 3 cs. from Hamburg; G. W. Sheldon & 
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NORWOOD FILTERS 


iT TTT" sag 





Clean Water 
Low Maintenance Cost 
Reliable 


NORWOOD ENGINEERING CO. 
FLORENCE, MASS., U. S. A. 














—ae 


New Same Filter 


A SPECIAL filter for paper mills, pro- 
ducing all the results the paper 
manufacturer desires. It is a modifica- 
tion of the well known Hungerford filter 
adapted to paper mill use. It ‘is con- 
structed of concrete, strictly wrought 
iron pipe, brass strainers and especially 
prepared silica sand. It is as durable 
and efficient as can be built at any cost. 
It can be sold at a very low figure. 



















This filter gives perfectly clear water, 
washes thoroughly, does not require re- 
newal of the sand bed, is absolutely re- 
liable in the performance of its duty and 
requires a minimum amount of attention. | 








Send for full particulars 


Hungerford & Terry, Inc. 


CLAYTON, N. J. 






THE PAPER INDUSTRY 








Established 1828 RECENTLY ISSUED 
The .Hl| Technical Association Papers, Series VI (1923) 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. In paper, 208 pages, $3 


SOUTH WINDHAM, CONN. ph eaentat Cheatin & Go Fenstigs ff Sugemaiings Jel 
Anti-Friction Bearings: G. H. Spencer. 
~~! of Papermaking for 1922: C. J. West and A. 


Papineau-Couture. 


Manufacturers of omy of the Alkaline Wood Pulp Processes: S. D. Wells and 


Paper Making Machinery | ===" 5" """ "wes 


oo? Drying and Conditioning of Coated Paper: J. O. Ross. 
of Atmospheric Humidity on Paper Tests: P. L. Houston 


Effect 
~ and H. S. Kirkwood. 
Paper Bag Making Efficiency of Paper Drying: S. B. Jones and W. F. Goldsmith. 
: Evaporation of Spent Liquors: G. K. Spence. 
Machinery Lake Color Manufacture: H. H. Holden. 
pee oy. eee Wage Rates and Determining Promotions: 
Ld Papers on various subjects. 
The Undercut Trimmer Reapoatinteembeoes 
, Reports of committees. 
Gua Steam Economy in Pulp and Paper Mills: E. P. Gleason. 

4 - Steam Flowmeters on Sulphite Digesters: W. H. Kraske. 
Die Cutting Presses Suaty of Septeheig Snehdie A. B. Ormm, 
rnnnes Use of White Water in Mechanical Pulp Mills: W. E. Brawn. 

Ventilation of Machine Rooms: J. O. Ross. 
Was ic in the Industry: R. B. Wolf and G. D. Be . 
Overcut Cutters x /Thite Water Losses and aisle Ghivsetion, ie 
Utilization of Barking Drum Waste. 
> Reduction of Broke Losses. 
Let Us Quote on Your Requirements : 
Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry 
: 18 East Forty-first Street New York, N. Y. 
































| Cost Association of «cmon ttnre 


COL. B. A. FRANKLIN Strathmore Paper Co. 


S. L. BUSH Crocker-McElwain Co. 


the P aper Industry A cbeageomnggrsen ke 


M. P. BAKER (Ex Officio) 
E. H. NAYLOR (Ex Officio) 


Headquarters 
18 East 41st Street, New York City 


Secretary-Treasurer, Thos. J. Burke, C. A. 


Join this Association and help put your 

OST YSTEMS industry on a sound, economic basis by 

MMON WENSE promoting the use of proper cost es- 
THEY GO HAND IN HAND . ° . ° 

timating and cost finding methods. 
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Co., 22 cs. from Havre; American Line, 17 bls. from Ham- 
burg; Judson Freight Forwarding Co., 7 cs. from Havre; 
Interocean Forwarding Co., 2 cs. from Havre. 





Foreign Trade Opportunities 


Additional information regarding the following foreign 
trade opportunities issued by the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce of the United States Department of Com- 
merce may be obtained from the Bureau in Washington, D. C., 
or its branch offices. It is requested that the number of the 
inquiry be given at all times. 

No. 7914—Paper, all kinds, and old newspaper. Soerabaya, 
Japan. Exclusive agency desired. 3 

Ro. 7955—Cutter of fiber paper board, guillotine hand 
power. Mazatlan, Mexico. Purchase desired. 

No. 7947—Paper. Johannesburg, South Africa. Purchase 


desired. : : 

No. 7956—Wrapping paper. Arecibo, Porto Rico. Agency 
desired. 

No. 8016—Paper, reenforced waterproof, and waterproof 
boxes. Stockholm, Sweden. Purchase desired. 





A. DeAngelis, Inc., Merged with Marquardt-Hewitt 
Corporation 

Effective November 1, 1923, the business of A. Danese, 

Inc., of Brooklyn, N. Y., will be consolidated With the Mar- 
uardt-Hewitt Corporation of 250 Front Street, New York. 
Ben DeAngelis and Andrew DeAngelis heretofore of the 
former concern, will join the latter organization and all busi- 
ness of the DeAngelis firm will be conducted from the offices 
and warehouse of the Marquardt-Hewitt Corporation. 

A. DeAngelis, Inc., is one of the oldest paper mill sup- 

lies concerns in the New York trade. Founded more than 
35 years ago, it has been at the forefront in the paper stock 
trade, and See operated one of the largest warehouses in this 
line in Brooklyn. 

The Marquardt-Hewitt Corporation was organized about a 
year ago, and has made rapid strides since it started in busi- 
ness. It operates a large warehouse at 250 Front Street, 
running through to Water Street, and with the addition of 
the Messrs. DeAngelis and their experience and business 
clientele to its organization, the company’s facilities and staff 
have been increased to enable it to greatly expand its opera- 
tions. 





Mathieson Alkali Lists 1924 Contract Prices 


A letter received from the Mathieson Alkali Works, dated 
ae 30th, gives the following new contract prices for 
1924: 

“Contracts for more than fifty tons per month of Liquid 
Chlorine in tank cars for delivery over the twelve months 
ending December 31, 1924, will be, until further notice, taken 
at three and three-eighths cents per pound, f. o. b. works. 
Prices in cylinders remain as previously announced. 

“Contracts for Bleachin owder for delivery over the 
same period, in standard drums, carload lots, will be, until 
further notice, taken at one dollar and thirty-five cents per 
hundred pounds, f. o. b. works. 

“These prices are named for futures only, and are not 
being applied to reduce prices on deliveries on 1923 contracts.” 





du Pont Develops New Dye 


The development of a direct dyestuff known as Pontamine 
Fast Blue SL is announced by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Com = & It is a clear bright blue of a reddish shade and 
is of valuable use in dyeing paper where resistance to sun- 
light is of prime importance. 

This color before the war was imported from Europe and 
was rded as a very important one because of its fastness 
to sunlight, without the necessity of aftertreatment. Its 
development in the United States now makes it available to 
American dye users as a native color. 





Scott Co. Acquires “Walton” Trade Mark 


The Scott Paper Company of Chester, Pa., has taken over 
the exclusive right, title and interest in the “Walton” Trade 
Mark label; formerly owned and controlled by the Peerless 
Manufacturing Company of Norristown, Pa., and used by 
them on Toilet Paper Rolls. 

The assignment of this “Walton” Trade Mark to the Scott 
Paper Company was made under date of October 16, 1923. 





BACK TO NORMALCY 








Owing to substantial reductions 
in the cost of all materials enter- 
ing into the construction of Jens- 
sen Acid Towers, we are now 
building them at 


NORMAL PRICES 





Will YOU let us show YOU how 
to make MONEY by making a 


BETTER ACID 





Don’t forget that every second 
sulphite mill on this continent is 
using our towers, so ask your 
neighbor what HE thinks of them. 





G. D. JENSSEN CO. 
2005TH AVE. NEW YORK,N. Y. 





Saimin Perfect 
Draper Hollow Balanced 
Brass Balls 


FOR STUFF PUMPS 


Absolutely balanced; will not pound out of 
shape 


these 


replace 
worn-out 
balls 


We make a specialty of repairing stuff pump balls. 
We also manufacture— 
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Plunger Stock. 
Duplex &Tri * 


“ " 


eri 
Special Centri- 
fugal StockPumps 


Millspaugh 
9, eons 
& Press Rolls —~ 


Granite 
Press Rolls. 


CalendarStacks 
Pope Reels 


English Reels. 














